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FOOD-STAMP PROGRAM 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 16, 1958 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON CONSUMERS STUDY, OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C. 


The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to notice, in room 1310, 
New House Office Building, Hon. Victor L. Anfuso (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 

Present : Representatives Anfuso (presiding), Watts, Jennings, Mc- 
Intire, Harrison, and Dixon. 

Also present: Representative Johnson; Mabel C. Downey, clerk; 
Francis LeMay, and Walter W. Wilcox, staff consultants. 

Mr. Anruso. The committee will come to order. 

Ladies and gentlemen, in opening these food-stamp-plan hearings 
today I want to make a brief statement outlining what I believe to be 
the possibilities of a soundly conceived, efficiently administered food- 
stamp program in the United States. 

There can be no doubt that the employed American consumers have 
more food, at lower prices relative to their income, than in any previous 
period in history. They have a greater variety of foods. The foods 
they are eating today are of a higher quality, including more fresh 
fruits and vegetables, and more animal products than in earlier years. 
The increase in animal protein consumption in the form of meats, 
poultry, eggs, and dairy products in the past 20 years has been little 
short of phenomenal. 

Fully as important, however, is the fact that American farmers are 

capable of supplying even larger quantities of these highly nutritious 
foods while at the same time for various reasons a substantial number 
of our less fortunate citizens are unable to buy as much food as they 
need for a nutritious diet. 

As much as 4 to 6 percent of the product of American farms has been 
moving into Government hands each of the last few years as a result 
of efforts to keep farm prices and incomes from falling to disastrously 
low levels. A part of these surpluses have been distr ibuted to school- 
lunch programs, to public institutions and directly to the needy in this 
country. An even larger part has been donated to foreign relief pro- 
grams and sold outside commercial channels for foreign currencies 
abroad. Only a small fraction of the 10 million people in the United 
States, who have inadequate incomes to buy the food they need, how- 
ever, have received any of these surpluses. 

Now, at this time I wish to acknowledge the cooperation which has 
been given to this committee by Congresswoman Leonor K. Sullivan, 
of Missouri, and Congressman Lester Johnson, of Wisconsin, both of 
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whom have introduced food-stamp bills. They are not the only ones 

that have introduced bills. I might say that approximately 20 bills 

have been introduced. Bills have been introduced by Mr. Keating, 

Mrs. Griffiths, who has been the champion in this field, Mr. Rabaut, 

Mrs. Blitch, Mr. Dingle, Mr. Roosevelt, Mrs. Knutson, Mrs. Green, 

nen Mr. McGovern, Mr. Bailey, Mr. Shelley, Mr. Montoya, and 
r. Price 


(The bills are as follows :) 


[H. R. 664, 85th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To provide for the distribution of certain surplus food commodities to needy 
persons in the United States. by use of a food stamp plan 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That in oruer to promote the general welfare, 
raise the levels of health and of nourishment for needy persons whose incomes 
prevent them from enjoying adequate diets, and to remove the specter of want, 
malnutrition, or hunger in the midst of mountains of surplus food now accumu- 
lating under Government ownership in warehouses and other storage facilities, 
the Secretary of Agriculture (hereinafter referred to as the “Secretary”) is 
hereby authorized and directed to promulgate and put into operation, as quickly 
as possible, a program to distribute to needy persons in the United States through 
a food stamp system a portion of the surpluses of food commodities acquired and 
being stored by the Federal Government by reason of its price-support operations 
or other purchase programs. 

Sec. 2. In carrying out such program, the Secretary shall— 

(1) distribute surplus food made available by the Secretary for distribu- 
tion under this program only when requested to do so by a State or political 
subdivision thereof ; 

(2) issue, or cause to be issued, pursuant to section 3, food stamps 
redeemable by eligible needy persons for such types and quantities of surplus 
food as the Secretary shall determine ; 

(3) distribute surplus food in packaged or other convenient form on the 
local level through the normal channels of trade; 

(4) establish standards under which, pursuant to section 3, the welfare 
authorities of any State or political subdivision thereof may participate in 
the food stamp plan for the distribution of surplus foods to the needy; and 

(5) make such other rules and regulations as he may deem necessary to 

carry out the purpose of this Act. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary shall issue, to each welfare department or equivalent 
agenc y ‘oe a State or political subdivision requesting the distribution of surplus 
food under section 2 (1), food stamps for each kind of surplus food to be distrib- 
uted, in amounts based on the total amount of surplus food to be distributed and 
on the total number of needy persons in the various States and political subdi- 
visions eligible to receive such food. The food stamps shall be issued by each 
such welfare department or equivalent agency to needy persons receiving welfare 
assistance, or in need of welfare assistance but ineligible because of State or 
local law, and shall be redeemable by such needy persons at any retail outlet 
in the normal channels of trade, unless the owner or operator refuses to partici 
pate in the food stamp program. 

Sec. 4. Surplus food distributed under this Act shall be in addition to, and 
not in place of, any welfare assistance (financial or otherwise) granted needy 
persons by a State or any political subdivision thereof. 

Sec. 5. In any one calendar year the Secretary is authorized to distribute 
surplus food under this Act of a value of up to $1,000,000,000, based on the cost 
to the Federal Government of acquiring, storing, and handling such food. 

Sec. 6. The distribution of surplus food to needy persons in the United States 
under this Act shall be in place of distribution to such needy persons under 
section 32 of the Act entitled “An Act to amend the Agricultural Adjustment Act, 
and for other purposes”, approved August 24, 1935 (7 U. S. C., sec. 612c), as 
amended, and section 416 of the Agricultural Act of 1949. Distribution of surplus 
food under this Act shall be subject to the same system of priorities as is pres- 
ently provided for in such sections. 

Sec. 7. For the purposes of this Act, a needy person is anyone receiving welfare 
assistance (financial or otherwise) from the welfare department or equivalent 
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agency of any State or political subdivision thereof, or who is, in the opinion of 
such agency or agencies, in need of welfare assistance but is ineligible to receive 
it because of State or local law. 

Sec. 8. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such sums as may be necessary to 
‘arry out the purposes of this Act. 


{H. R. 901, 85th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To provide for the distribution of certain surplus food commodities to needy 
persons in the United States, by use of a food stamp plan 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That in order to promote the general welfare, 
raise the levels of health and of nourishment for needy persons whose incomes 
prevent them from enjoying adequate diets, and to remove the specter of want, 
malnutrition, or hunger in the midst of mountains of surplus food now accumu- 
lating under Government ownership in warehouses and other storage facilities, 
the Secretary of Agriculture (hereinafter referred to as the “Secretary”) is 
hereby authorized and directed to promulgate and put into operation, as quickly 
as possible, a program to distribute to needy persons in the United States through 
a food stamp system a portion of the surplus of food commodities acquired and 
being stored by the Federal Government by reason of its price-support operations 
or other purchase programs. 

Sec. 2. In carrying out such program, the Secretary shall— 

(1) distribute surplus food made available by the Secretary for distribu- 
tion under this program only when requested to do so by a State or political 
subdivision thereof ; 

(2) issue, or cause to be issued, pursuant to section 3, food stamps redeem- 
able by eligible needy persons for such types and quantities of surplus food 
as the Secretary shall determine; 

(3) distribute surplus food in packaged or other convenient form on the 
local level through the normal channels of trade; 

(4) establish standards under which, pursuant to section 3, the welfare 
authorities of any State or political subdivision thereof may participate in 
the food stamp plan for the distribution of surplus foods to the needy; and 

(5) make such other rules and regulations as he may deem necessary to 
carry out the purpose of this Act. 

Sec. 38. The Secretary shall issue, to each welfare department or equivalent 
agency of a State or political subdivision requesting the distribution of surplus 
food under section 2 (1), food stamps for each kind of surplus food to be distrib- 
uted, in amounts based on the total amount of surplus food to be distributed 
and on the total number of needy persons in the various States and political 
subdivisions eligible to receive such food. The food stamps shall be issued by 
each such welfare department or equivalent agency to needy persons receiving 
welfare assistance, or in need of welfare assistance but ineligible because of 
State or local law, and shall be redeemable by such needy persons at any retail 
outlet in the normal channels of trade, unless the owner or operator refuses to 
participate in the food stamp program. 

Sec. 4. Surplus food distributed under this Act shall be in addition to, and 
not in place of, any welfare assistance (financial or otherwise) granted needy 
persons by a State or any political subdivision thereof. 


Sec. 5. In any one calendar year the Secretary is authorized to distribute 
surplus food under this Act of a value of up to $1,000,000,000, based on the eost 
to the Federal Government of acquiring, storing, and handling such food. 

Sec. 6. The distribution of surplus food to needy persons in the United States 
under this Act shall be in place of distribution to such needy persons under 
section 32 of the Act entitled “An Act to amend the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act, and for other purposes”, approved August 24, 1935 (7 U.S. C.. see. 612e), as 


amended, and section 416 of the Agricultural Act of 1949. Distribution of sur- 
plus food under this Act shall be subject to the same system of priorities as is 
presently provided for in such sections. 

Sec. 7. For the purposes of this Act, a needy person is anyone receiving wel- 
fare assistance (financial or otherwise) from the welfare department or equiva- 
lent agency of any State or political subdivision thereof, or who is, in the opinion 
of such agency or agencies, in need of welfare assistance but is ineligible to 
receive it because of State or local law, 
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Sec. 8. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out the purposes of this Act. 


[H. R. 949, 85th Cong., 1st sess. ] 


A BILL To provide for the establishment of a food stamp plan for the distribution of 
$1,000,000.000 worth of surplus food commodities a year to needy persons and families 
in the United States 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That in order to promote the general welfare, 
raise the levels of health and of nourishment for needy persons whose incomes 
prevent them from enjoying adequate diets, and to remove the specter of want, 
malnutrition, or hunger in the midst of mountains of surplus food now accumu- 
lating under Government ownership in warehouses and other storage facilities, 
the Secretary of Agriculture (hereinafter referred to as the “Secretary”) is here- 
by authorized and directed to promulgate and put into operation, as quickly as 
possible, a program to distribute to needy persons in the United States through 
a food-stamp system a portion of the surpluses of food commodities acquired and 
being stored by the Federal Government by reason of its price-support operations 
or other purchase programs. 

Sec. 2. In carrying out such program, the Secretary shall— 

(1) distribute surplus food made available by the Secretary for distribu- 
tion under this program only when requested to do so by a State or political 
subdivision thereof ; 

(2) issue, or cause to be issued, pursuant to section 3, food stamps 
redeemable by eligible needy persons for such types and quantities of surplus 
food as the Secretary shall determine ; 

(3) distribute surplus food in packaged or other convenient form on the 
local level at such places as he may determine ; 

(4) establish standards under which, pursuant to section 3, the welfare 
authorities of any State or political subdivision thereof may participate in 
the food-stamp plan for the distribution of surplus foods to the needy ; 

(5) consult the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, and the 
Secretary of Labor, in establishing standards for eligibility for surplus foods 
and in the conduct of the program generally to assure achievement of the 
goals outlined in the first section of this Act; and 

(6) make such other rules and regulations as he may deem necessary 
to carry out the purpose of this Act. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary shall issue, to each welfare department or equivalent 
agency of a State or political subdivision requesting the distribution of surplus 
food under section 2 (1), food stamps for each kind of surplus food to be 
distributed, in amounts based on the total amount of surplus food to be dis- 
tributed and on the total number needy persons in the various States and political 
subdivisions eligible to receive such food. The food stamps shall be issued by each 
such welfare department or equivalent agency to needy persons receiving welfare 
assistance, or in need of welfare assistance but ineligible because of State or 
local law, and shall be reedemable by such needy persons at local distribution 
points to be determined by the Secretary under section 2 (3). 

Sec. 4. Surplus food distributed under this Act shall be in addition to, and 
not in place of, any welfare assistance (financial or otherwise) granted needy 
persons by a State or any political subdivision thereof. 

Sec. 5. In any one calendar year the Secretary is authorized to distribute 
surplus food under this Act of a value of up to $1,000,000,000, based on the cost 
to the Federal Government of acquiring, storing, and handling such food. 

Sec. 6. The distribution of surplus food to needy persons in the United States 
under this Act shall be in place of distribution to such needy persons under 
section 32 of the Act entitled “An Act to amend the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act, and for other purposes,” approved August 24, 1935 (7 U. S. C., sec. 612c), 
as amended, and section 416 of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended: 
Provided, however, That nothing in this Act shall affect distribution of surplus 
food presently provided for in such sections other than to needy persons as 
defined in section 7 of this Act. 

Sec. 7. For the purposes of this Act, a needy person is anyone receiving 
welfare assistance (financial or otherwise) from the welfare department or 
equivalent agency of any State or political subdivision thereof, or who is, in the 
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opinion of such agency or agencies, in need of welfare assistance but is ineligible 
to receive it because of State or local law. 

Sec. 8. The Secretary of Agriculture, in consultation with the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare and the Secretary of Labor, shall make a study 
of, and shall report to Congress within six months after the date of enactment 
of this Act, on the feasibility of, the costs of, and the problems involved in, 
extending the scope of the food-stamp plan established by this Act to include 
persons receiving unemployment compensation, receiving old-age and survivors 
insurance (social security) pensions, and other low-income groups not eligible 
to receive food stamps under this Act by reason of section 7 of this Act. 

Sec. 9. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out the purposes of this Act. 


[H. R. 3750, 85th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To provide supplementary benefits for recipients of public assistance who are in 
need through the issuance of certificates to be used in the acquisition of surplus agri- 
cultural food and fiber products 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the 


a oy 


“Surplus Food-Fiber Certificate Act of 1957. 
STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 


Sec. 2. It is the purpose of this Act (a) to provide supplementary benefits 
for individuals receiving assistance (1) under the programs of old-age assist- 
ance, aid to dependent children, aid to the blind, and aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled provided for in titles I, IV, X, and XIV of the Social Secu- 
rity Act, (2) under the programs of public assistance of any State or political 
subdivision thereof and (b) to provide benefits for certain needy individuals 
not receiving public assistance; and (c) at the same time to provide for in- 
creased domestic consumption of surplus agricultural commodities by establish- 
ing a program under which the monthly benefit payments of individuals receiv- 
ing such payments will be supplemented, through the issuance of certificates 
which may be transferred to mercantile establishments in exchange for surplus 
agricultural commodities at prevailing market prices and which shall be re- 
deemed at face value by the United States upon presentation by authorized 
transferees. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 3. As used in this Act- 

(a) The term “agricultural commodity” means any food or fiber product 
raised or produced in the United States on farms, including agricultural, horti- 
cultural, and dairy products, food products of livestock and poultry, extracted 
honey, and chunk comb honey. 

(b) The term “surplus food or fiber product” means an agricultural commod- 
ity specified in an announcement made by the Secretary of Agriculture under 
section 4, which is in a form suitable for human consumption, and includes any 
food or fiber product processed or manufactured in whole or substantial part 
from any such commodity. 

(c) The term “State” includes Alaska, Hawaii, the District of Columbia, 
Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. 

(d) The term “Secretary” means the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 


SURPLUS AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES 


Sec. 4. The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized and directed, for the pur- 
poses of this Act, to determine and announce for each month the agricultural 
commodities with respect to which supplies exceed domestic demand to such 
an extent as to depress the market price below the parity price thereof. 


ELIGIBILITY FOR SURPLUS FOOD-FIBER CERTIFICATES 


Sec. 5. (a) The following shall be eligible to receive surplus food-fiber cer- 
tificates for any month: 

(1) Every individual who is a recipient of assistance or benefits for such 
month under the program of old-age assistance, aid to dependent children, aid 
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to the blind, or aid to the permanently and totally disabled provided for in 
titles I. [V, X, and XIV, respectively, of the Social Security Act. 

(2) Every individual who is the recipient of financial assistance for such 
month provided for the needy by any State or political subdivision thereof. 

(3) Every needy individual with respect to whom the Secretary has received 
a certification for such month from the welfare or public assistance agency of 
a State or political subdivision thereof under an agreement entered into pur- 
suant to subsection (b) of this section. 

(b) The Secretary is authorized to enter into agreements with the welfare 
or public assistance agency of any State or political subdivision thereof whereby 
such agency shall certify to the Secretary, under regulations to be prescribed 
by the Secretary, the names of individuals of such State or political subdivision 
who are in need of public assistance but are not eligible for food-fiber certificates 
under paragraph (1) and (2) of subsection (a), and the Secretary shall issue 
surplus food-fiber certificates to be distributed to such individuals. 


ISSUANCE OF SURPLUS FOOD-FIBER CERTIFICATES 


Sec. 6. (a) The Secretary shall provide for the preparation of surplus food- 
fiber certificates for issuance to individuals eligible therefor under section 5. 
Such certificates shall be $10 in face amount and shall be in such denominations 
as the Secretary shall determine. They shall be issued monthly and shall be 
valid only with respect to purchases made during the month for which they 
are issued. 

(b) Surplus food-fiber certificates shall be distributed by the Secretary in 
the case of State agencies making payments to individuals under the programs 
referred to in paragraphs (1) and (2) of section (5) (a), to the State agency 
making such payments, and, in the case of an individual eligible to receive 
surplus food-fiber certificates under paragraph (38) of such section, to the State 
agency which certified the name of such individual to the Secretary. Subject 
to such rules and regulations as may be prescribed by the Secretary, the eligi- 
bility of any individual for surplus food-fiber certificates shall be determined 
by the State agency making the payment by reason of which the individual is 
eligible for such certificates. 

(c) Surplus food-fiber certificates shall not be transferred except as provided 
in this Act, and shall be valid only with respect to purchases made by or on 
behalf of the person to whom they are issued. 


REDEMPTION OF SURPLUS FOOD-FIBER CERTIFICATES 


Sec. 7. (a) The Secretary shall provide for redemption through the coopera- 
tion of banking institutions throughout the Nation, of surplus food-fiber certif- 
icates. For such purposes he shall designate banking institutions which shall be 
authorized to accept such certificates from sellers of food and fiber products at 
retail. Institutions so designated shall pay at the time of presentation in cash or 
by credit to a demand deposit the full value of all surplus food-fiber certificates 
presented to them. 

(b) Banking institutions accepting surplus food-fiber certificates may present 
to the Secretary, or such other agency as the Secretary may designate, evidence 
of the deposit with them of surplus food-fiber certificates presented by retail sellers 
of food and fiber products, together with appropriate vouchers. Such evidence 
of deposit and vouchers shall be considered complete documentation for pay- 
ment and payments may be made thereon. 

(c) The Secretary may advance moneys to banking institutions, where such 
action appears necessary, to provide funds for the redemption of surplus food- 
fiber certificates. Such advances shall be accounted for by such banking institu- 
tions at least monthly. 

(d) The Secretary may contract to pay banking institutions designated to 
receive surplus food-fiber certificates a charge determined by the Secretary to be 
reasonable for the services rendered in acting as such depositories. 

Sec. 8. The Secretary may, from time to time, issue such rules and regulations 
as he deems necessary or proper in order to carry out the purposes and 
provisions of this Act. 

CRIMINAL PROVISIONS 


Sec. 9. (a) Whoever shall falsely make, alter, forge, or counterfeit or cause 
or procure to be falsely made, altered, forged, or counterfeited any surplus 
food-fiber certificate or certificate similar thereto for the purpose of obtaining 
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or receiving, or of enabling any other person to obtain or receive, directly or 
indirectly, from the United States or any of its officers or agents, any money 
or other thing of value, and whoever shall transfer or utter as true, or cause to 
be transferred or uttered as true, any such false, forged, altered, or counter- 
feited surplus food-fiber certificate or certificate similar thereto, with intent to 
defraud the United States, or any mercantile establishment, banking institution, 
or person, shall, upon conviction thereof, be fined not more than $5,000, or 
imprisoned not more than ten years, or both. 

(b) Any person not being so authorized by this Act or the regulations issued 
pursuant thereto, who shall have surplus food-fiber certificates in his possession 
or under his control, or any person who shall use, transfer, or acquire surplus 
food-fiber certificates in any manner not authorized by this Act, or the regula- 
tions issued pursuant thereto, or who shall buy, sell, or exchange surplus 
food-fiber certificates without being authorized to do so by this Act or regula- 
tions issued pursuant thereto shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and shall, upon 
conviction thereof, be fined not more than $5,000 or imprisoned for not more 
than one year, or both. 

Sec. 10. The Secretary shall make an annual report to Congress describing 
the operations of the surplus food-fiber certificate plan and such report shall 
include information with respect to the following: The number of individuals 
entitled to receive such food and fiber certificates; the extent to which such 
plan has been effective in improving or maintaining health; the effect of such 
plan on the expenditure habits or recipients of such certificates; the extent to 
which such plan increases the consumption of agricultural products; the bene- 
fits derived from the plan by wholesalers, retailers, processors, and producers 
of agricultural products; the extent to which such certificates have been im- 
properly used; and the amount and type of administrative expenditure incurred 
in carrying out such plan. 

Sec. 11. The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to transfer to the Secre- 
tary for use in carrying out the provisions of this Act, funds made available 
under section 32 of the Act of August 24, 1935 (Prblic Law Numbered 320, 
Seventy-fourth Congress), to the extent that the Secretary of Agriculture 
determines that such transfer will carry out the purposes of such section and 
to the extent that such funds may be so transferred without interfering with 
other programs under such section. There are hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated such further sums as may be necessary to carry out the provisions of 
this Act. 

Sec. 12. Supplementary benefits received under this Act shall not be deemed 
to be income or resources for the purpose of sections 2 (a) (7), 402 (a) (7), 
1002 (a) (8), and 1402 (a) (8) of the Social Security Act. 

Sec. 13. The provisions of this Act shall expire on June 30, 1949, except that 
the provisions of section 7 relating to the redemption of surplus food-fiber 
certificates shall continue in effect until December 31, 1959. 


{H. R. 7382, 85th Cong.. 1st sess.] 


A BILL To provide supplementary benefits for recipients of public assistance and benefits 
for others who are in need through the issuance of stamps or certificates to be used in 
the acquisition of surplus agricultural commodities ; to provide for improved nutrition 
for recipients of public assistance and others eligible under the provisions of the Act; to 
assist in maintaining fair prices and incomes to farmers by providing additional outlets 
for surplus agricultural products; to prevent burdening and obstructing channels of 
interstate commerce; to promote the full use of agricultural resources; and for other 
purposes 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 

of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the “National 

Food-Fiber Stamp Act of 1957”. 


STATEMENT OF PURPOSES 


Src. 2. It is the purpose of this Act (a) to provide supplementary benefits 
for individuals receiving assistance (1) under the programs of old-age assistance, 
aid to dependent children, aid to the blind, and aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled provided for in titles I, IV, X, and XIV of the Social Security 
Act, and (2) under the programs of publie assistance of any State or political 
subdivision thereof; (b) to provide benefits for certain needy individuals not 
receiving public assistance; and (c) at the same time to provide for increased 
domestic consumption of surplus agricultural commodities by establishing a pro- 
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gram under which the monthly benefit payments of individuals receiving such 
payments will be supplemented, and, in the case of individuals not receiving 
public assistance, aid will be extended, through the issuance of stamps or cer- 
tificates which may be transferred to retail food and other mercantile establish- 
ments in e change for surplus agricultural commodities at prevailing market 
prices and which shall be redeemed at face value by the United States upon 
presentation by authorized transferees. 


DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 3. As used in this Act— 

(a) The term “agricultural commodity” means any food or fiber product raised 
or produced on a farm in any State, including agricultural, horticultural, and 
dairy products, food products of livestock and poultry, and honey. 

(b) The term “surp!us agricultural food or fiber product” means an agri- 
cultural commodity specified in an announcement made by the Secretary of 
Agriculture under section 4, and includes any food or fiber product processed 
or manufactured in whole or substantial part from any such commodity. 

(c) The term “State” includes Alaska, Hawaii, the District of Columbia, 
Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. 

(d) The term “Secretary” means the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

SURPLUS AGRICULTURE COMMODITIES 


Sec. 4. The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized and directed, for the 
purposes of this Act, to determine and unnounce for each month the agricultural 
commodities with respect to which supplies exceed domestic demand to such an 
extent as to depress the market price below the parity price thereof. 


ELIGIBILITY FOR SURPLUS FOOD-FIBER STAMPS OR CERTIFICATES 


Sec. 5. (a) The following shall be eligible to receive surplus food-fiber 
stamps or certificates for any month: 

(1) Every individual who is a recipient of assistance or benefits for such 
month under the programs of old-age assistance, aid to dependent children, 
aid to the blind, or aid to the permanently and totally disabled provided for 
in titles I, IV, X, and XIV, respectively, of the Social Security Act. 

(2) Every individual who is the recipient of financial assistance for such 
month provided for the needy by any State or political subdivision thereof. 

(3) Every needy individual with respect to whom the Secretary has received 
a certification for such month from the welfare or public assistance agency of 
a State or political subdivision thereof under an agreement entered into pursuant 
to subsection (b) of this section. 

(b) The Secretary is authorized to enter into agreements with the welfare 
or public assistance agency of any State or political subdivision thereof whereby 
such agency shall certify to the Secretary, under regulations to be prescribed 
by the Secretary, the names of individuals of such State or political subdivision 
who are in need of public assistance but are not eligible for food-fiber stamps 
or certificates under paragraph (1), (2), or (38) of subsection (a), and the 
Secretary shall issue surplus food-fiber stamps or certificates to be distributed 
to such individuals. 


ISSUANCE OF SURPLUS FOOD-FIBER STAMPS OR CERTIFICATES 


Sec. 6. (a) The Secretary shall provide for the preparation of surplus food- 
fiber stamps or certificates for issuance to individuals elig:ble therefor under 
section 5. Such stamps or certificates shall be $10 in face amount and shall 
be in such denominations as the Secretary :h jl ceter. une. They shal bo issued 
monthly and shall be valid only with respect to purchases made during the 
month for which they are issued. 

(b) Surplus food-fiber stamps or certificates shall be distributed by the Sec- 
retary, in the case of State agencies making payments to individuals under the 
programs referred to in paragraphs (1), (2), and (3) of section 5 (a), to the 
State agency making such payments, and, in the case of an individual eligible 
to receive surplus food-fiber stamps or certificates under paragraph (4) of such 
section, to the State agency which certified the name of such individual to the 
Secretary. Subject to such rules and regulations as may be prescribed by the 
Secretary, the eligibility of any individual for surplus food-fiber stamps or cer- 
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tificates shall be determined by the State agency making the payment by reason 
of which the individual is eligible for such certificates. 

(c) Surplus food-fiber stamps or certificates shall not be transferred except 
as provided in this Act, and shall be valid only with respect to purchases made 
by or on behalf of a person to whom they are issued. 


REDEMPTION OF SURPLUS FOOD-FIBER STAMPS OR CERTIFICATES 


Sec. 7. (a) The Secretary shall provide for redemption, through the coopera- 
tion of banking institutions throughout the Nation, of surplus fouod-fiber stamps 
or certificates. For such purposes, he shall designate banking institutions which 
shall be authorized to accept such certificates from sellers of food and fiber 
products at retail. Institutions so designated shall pay at the time of presenta- 
tion in cash or by credit to a demand deposit the full value of all surplus food- 
fiber stamps or certificates presented to them. 

(b) Banking institutions accepting surplus food-fiber stamps or certificates 
may present to the Secretary, or such other agency as the Secretary may desig- 
nate, evidence of the deposit with them of surplus food-fiber stamps or cer- 
tificates presented by retail sellers of food and fiber products, together with 
appropriate vouchers. Such evidence of deposit and vouchers shall be consid- 
ered complete documentation for payment and payments may be made thereon. 

(c) The Secretary may advance moneys to banking institutions, where such 
action appears necessary to provide funds for the redemption of surplus food- 
fiber stamps or certificates. Such advances shall be accounted for by such 
banking institutions at least monthly. 

(d) The Secretary may contract to pay banking institutions designated to 
receive surplus food-fiber stamps or certificates a charge determined by the Sec- 
retary to be reasonable for the services rendered in acting as such depositories. 

Sec. 8 The Secretary may, from time to time, issue such rules and regula- 
tions as he deems necessary or proper in order to carry out the purposes and 
provisions of this Act. 

CRIMINAL PROVISIONS 


Sec. 9. (a) Whoever shall falsely make, alter, forge, or counterfeit or cause 
or procure to be falsely made, altered, forged, or counterfeited any surplus food- 
fiber stamp or certificate or stamp or certificate similar thereto for the purpose 
of obtaining or receiving, or of enabling any other person to obtain or receive, 
directly or indirectly, from the United States or any of its officers or agents, 
any money or other thing of value, and whoever shall transfer or utter as true, 
or cause to be transferred or uttered as true, any such false, forged, altered, or 
counterfeited surplus food-fiber stamp or certificate or stamp or certificate simi- 
lar thereto, with intent to defraud the United States, or any food or mercantile 
establishment, banking institution, or person, shall, upon conviction thereof, be 
fined not more than $5,000 or imprisoned not more than ten years, or both. 

(b) Any person not being so authorized by this Act or the regulations issued 
pursuant thereto, who shall have surplus food-fiber stamps or certificates in his 
possession or under his control, or any person who shall use, transfer, or acquire 
surplus food-fiber stamps or certificates in any manner not authorized by this 
Act, or the regulations issued pursuant thereto, or who shall buy, sell, or 
exchange surplus food-fiber stamps or certificates without being authorized to 
do so by this Act or regulations issued pursuant thereto shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanor and shall, upon conviction thereof, be fined not more than $5,000 
or imprisoned for not more than one year, or both. 

Sec. 10. The Secretary shall make an annual report to Congress describing 
the operations of the surplus food-fiber stamp or certificate plan and such report 
shall include information with respect to the following: The number of indi- 
viduals entitled to receive such stamps or certificates: the extent to which such 
plan has been effective in improving and maintaining health; the effect of such 
plan on the expenditure habits of recipients of such stamps or certificates; the 
extent to which such plan increases the consumption of agricultural products; 
the benefits derived from the plan by wholesalers, retailers, processors, and 
producers of agricultural products; the extent to which such stamps or certifi- 
cates have been improperly used; and the amount and type of administrative 
expenditures incurred in carrying out such plan. 

Sec. 11. The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to transfer to the Secre- 
tary for use in carrying out the provisions of this Act, funds made available 
under section 32 of the Act of August 24, 1935 (Public Law Numbered 320, 
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Seventy-fourth Congress), to the extent that the Secretary of Agriculture 
determines that such transfer will carry out the purposes of such section and 
to the extent that such funds may be so transferred without interfering with 
other programs under such section. There are hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated such further sums as may be necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this Act. 

Sec. 12. Supplementary benefits received under this Act shall not be deemed 
to be income or resources for the purposes of sections 2 (a) (7), 402 (a) (7), 
1002 (a) (8), and 1402 (a) (8) of the Social Security Act. 

Sec. 13. The provisions of this Act shall expire on June 30, 1960, except that 
the provisions of section 7 relating to the redemption of surplus food certificates 
shall continue in effect until December 31, 1960. 


[H. R. 7392, 85th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To provide supplementary benefits for recipients of public assistance and benefits 
for others who are in need through the issuance of stamps or certificates to be used in 
the acquisition of surplus agricultural commodities ; to provide for improved nutrition 
for recipients of public assistance and others eligible under the provisions of the Act; to 
assist in maintaining fair prices and incomes to farmers by providing additional outlets 
for surplus agricultural products; to prevent burdening and obstructing channels of 
interstate commerce; to promote the full use of agricultural resources; and for other 
purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the 
“National Food-Fiber Stamp Act of 1957”. 


STATEMENT OF PURPOSES 


Sec. 2. It is the purpose of this Act (a) to provide supplementary benefits 
for individuals receiving assistance (1) under the programs of old-age assistance, 
aid to dependent children, aid to the blind, and aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled provided for in titles I, IV, X, and XIV of the Social Security 
Act, and (2) under the programs of public assistance of any State or political 
subdivision thereof; (b) to provide benefits for certain needy individuals not 
receiving public assistance; and (c) at the same time to provide for increased 
domestic consumption of surplus agricultural commodities by establishing a 
program under which the monthly benefit payments of individuals receiving 
such payments will be supplemented, and, in the case of individuals not re- 
ceiving public assistance, aid will be extended, through the issuance of stamps 
or certificates which may be transferred to retail food and other mercantile 
establishments in exchange for surplus agricultural commodities at prevailing 
market prices and which shall be redeemed at face value by the United States 
upon presentation by authorized transferees. 


DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 3. As used in this Act— 

(a) The term “agricultural Commodity’ means any food or fiber product 
raised or produced on a farm in any State, including agricultural, horticul- 
tural, and dairy products, food products of livestock and poultry, and honey. 

(b) The term “surplus agricultural food or fiber product’ means an agri- 
cultural commodity specified in an announcement made by the Secretary of 
Agriculture under section 4, and includes any food or fiber product processed 
or manufactured in whole or substantial part from any such commodity. 

(c) The term “State” includes Alaska, Hawaii, the District of Columbia, 
Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. 

(d) The term “Secretary” means the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

SURPLUS AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES 


Sec. 4. The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized and directed, for the pur- 
poses of this Act, to determine and announce for each month the agricultural 
commodities with respect to which supplies exceed domestic demand to such an 
extent as to depress the market price below the parity price thereof. 
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ELIGIBILITY FOR SURPLUS FOOD-FIBER STAMPS OR CERTIFICATES 


Sec. 5. (a) The following shall be eligible to receive surplus food-fiber stamps 
or certificates for any month: 

(1) Every individual who is a recipient of assistance or benefits for such 
month under the programs of old-age assistance, aid to dependent children, aid 
to the blind, or aid to the permanently and totally disabled provided for in 
titles I, IV, X, and XIV, respectively, of the Social Security Act. 

(2) Every individual who is the recipient of financial assistance for such 
month provided for the needy by any State or political subdivision thereof. 

(3) Every needy individual with respect to whom the Secretary has received 
a certification for such month from the welfare or public assistance agency 
of a State or political subdivision thereof under an agreement entered into 
pursuant to subsection (b) of this section. 

(b) The Secretary is authorized to enter into agreements with the welfare 
or public assistance agency of any State or political subdivision thereof whereby 
such agency shall certify to the Secretary, under regulations to be prescribed 
by the Secretary, the names of individuals of such State or political subdivision 
who are in need of public assistance but are not eligible for food-fiber stamps 
or certificates under paragraph (1), (2), or (8) of subsection (a), and the 
Secretary shall issue surplus food-fiber stamps or certificates to be distributed 
to such individuals. 


ISSUANCE OF SURPLUS FOOD-FIBER STAMPS OR CERTIFICATES 


Sec. 6. (a) The Secretary shall provide for the preparation of surplus food- 
fiber stamps or certificates for issuance to individuals eligible therefor under 
section 5. Such stamps or cert’ficates shall be $10 in face amount and shall be 
in such denominations as the Secretary shall determine. They shall be issued 
monthly and shall be valid only with respect to purchases made during the month 
for which they are issued. 

(b) Surplus food-fiber stamps or certificates shall be distributed by the Secre- 
tary, in the case of State agencies making payments to individuals under the pro- 
grams referred to in paragraphs (1), (2), and (8) of section 5 (a), to the State 
agency making such payments, and, in the case of an individual eligible to receive 
surplus food-fiber stamps or certificates under paragraph (4) of such section, 
to the State agency which certified the name of such individual to the Secretary. 
Subject to such rules and regulations as may be prescribed by the Secretary, the 
eligibility of any individual for surplus food-fiber stamps or certificates shall be 
determined by the State agency making the payment by reason of which the indi- 
vidual is eligible for such certificates. 

(c) Surplus food-fiber stamps or certificates shall not be transferred except 
as provided in this Act, and shall be valid only with respect to purchases made 
by or on behalf of a person to whom they are issued. 


REDEMPTION OF SURPLUS FOOD-FIBER STAMPS OR CERTIFICATES 


Sec. 7. (a) The Secretary shall provide for redemption, through the coopera- 
tion of banking institutions throughout the Nation, of surplus food-fiber stamps 
or certificates. For such purposes, he shall designate banking institutions which 
shall be authorized to accept such certificates from sellers of food and fiber 
products at retail. Institutions so designated shall pay, at the time of presenta- 
tion in cash or by credit to a demand deposit, the full value of all surplus food- 
fiber stamps or certificates presented to them. 

(b) Banking institutions accepting surplus food-fiber stamps or certificates 
may present to the Secretary, or such other agency as the Secretary may desig- 
nate, evidence of the deposit with them of surplus food-fiber stamps or certifi- 
cates presented by retail sellers of food and fiber products, together with appro- 
priate vouchers. Such evidence of deposit and vouchers shall be considered 
complete documentation for payment and payments may be made thereon. 

(c) The Secretary may advance moneys to banking institutions, where such 
action appears necessary to provide funds for the redemption of surplus food- 
fiber stamps or certificates. Such advances shall be accounted for by such bank- 
ing institutions at least monthly. 

(d) The Secretary may contract to pay banking institutions designated to 
receive surplus food-fiber stamps or certificates a charge determined by the Secre- 
tary to be reasonable for the services rendered in acting as such depositories. 
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Sec. 8. The Secretary may, from time to time, issue such rules and regulations 
as he deems necessary or proper in order to carry out the purposes and provisions 
of this Act. 

CRIMINAL PROVISIONS 


Sec. 9. (a) Whoever shall falsely make, alter, forge, or counterfeit or cause 
or procure to be falsely made, altered, forged, or counterfeited any surplus food- 
fiber stamp or certificate or stamp or certificate similar thereto for the purpose 
of obtaining or receiving, or of enabling any other person to obtain or receive, 
directly or indirectly, from the United States or any of its officers or agents, any 
money or other thing of value, anu whvever shall transfer or utter as true, 
Or cause to be transferred or uttered as true, any such false, forged, altered, 
or counterfeited surplus food-fiber stamp or certificate or stamp or certificate 
Similar thereto, with intent to aefraud the United States, or any food or mer- 
eantile estab.ishment, banking institution, or person, shall, upon conviciion 
thereof, be fined not more than $5,000 or imprisoned not more than ten years, 
or both. 

(b) Any person not being so authorized by this Act or the regulations issued 
pursuant thereto, who shall have surplus food-fiber stamps or certiiicates in his 
possession or under his control, or any person who shall use, transfer, or acquire 
surplus food-fiber stamps or certificates in any manner not authorized by this Act, 
or the regulations issued pursuant thereto, or who shall buy, sell, or exchange 
surpius food-fiber stamps or certificates without being authorized to do so by 
this Act or regulations issued pursuant thereto shall be guilty of a misdemeanor 
and shall, upon conviction thereof, be fined not more than $5,000 or imprisoned 
for not move than one year, or both. 

Sec. 10. The Secretary shall make an annual report to Congress describing 
the operations of the surplus food-fiber stamp or certificate plan and such report 
shall include information with respect to the following: The number of indi- 
viduals entitled to receive such stamps or certificates; the extent to which such 
plan has been effective in improving or maintaining health; the effect of such 
plan on the expenditure habits of recipients of such stamps or certificates; the 
extent to which such plan increases the consumption of agricultural products; 
the benefits derived from the plan by wholesalers, retailers, processors, and pro- 
ducers of agricultural products; the extent to which such stamps or certificates 
have been improperly used ; and the amount and type of administrative expendi- 
ture incurred in carrying out such plan. 

Sec. 11. The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to transfer to the Secretary 
for use in carrying out the provisions of this Act, funds mace available under 
section 32 of the Act of Auzust 24, 1935 (Public Law Numbered 320, Seventy- 
fourth Congress), to the extent that the Secretary of Agriculture determines that 
such transfer will carry out the purposes of such section and to the extent that 
such funds may be so transferred without interfering with other programs under 
such section. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated such further sums 
as may be necessary to carry out the provisions of this Act. 

Sec. 12. Supplementary benefits received under this Act shall not be deemed 
to be income or resources for the purposes of sections 2 (a) (7), 402 (a) (7), 
1002 (a) (8), and 1402 (a) (8) of the Social Security Act. 

Sec. 13. The provisions of this Act shall expire on June 30, 1960, except that 
the provisions of section 7 relating to the redemption of surplus food certificates 
shall continue in effect until Deceniber 31, 1960. 


[H. R. 7395. 85th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To provide supplementary benefits for recipients of public assistance and benefits 
for others who are in need through the issuance of stamps or certificates to be used in 
the ac juisition of surplus agricultural commodities; to provide for improved nutrition 
for recipients of public assistance and others eligible under the provisions of the Act: to 
assist in maintaining fair prices and incomes to farmers by providing additional outlets 
for surpius agricultural products; to prevent burdening and obstructing channels of 
inte: state commerce; to promote the full use of agricultural resources; and for other 
purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the “National 
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Food-Fiber Stamp Act of 1957. 
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STATEMENT OF PURPOSES 


Sec. 2. It is the purpose of this Act (a) to provide supplementary benefits 
for individuals receiving assistance (1) under the programs of old-age assist- 
ance, aid to dependent children, aid to the blind, and aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled provided for in titles I, IV, X, and XIV of the Social Se- 
curity Act, and (2) under the programs of public assistance of any State or 
political subdivision thereof; (b) to provide benefits for certain needy individ- 
uals not receiving public assistance; and (c) at the same time to provide for in- 
creased domestic consumption of surplus agricultural commodities by estab- 
lishing a program under which the monthly benefit payments of individuals 
receiving such payments will be supplemented, and, in the case of individuals 
not receiving public assistance, aid will be extended, through the issuance of 
stamps or certificates which may be transferred to retail food and other mercan- 
tile establishments in exchange for surplus agricultural commodities at prevail- 
ing market prices and which shall be redeemed at face value by the United 
States upon presentation by authorized transferees. 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 3. As used in this Act— 

(a) The term “agricultural commodity” means any food or fiber product raised 
or produced on a farm in any State, including agricultural, horticultural, and 
dairy products, food products of livestock and poultry, and honey. 

(b) The term “surplus agricultural food or fiber product” means an agri- 
cultural commodity specified in an announcement made by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture under section 4, and includes any food or fiber product processed 
or manufactured in whole or substantial part from any such commodity. 

(c) The term “State” includes Alaska, Hawaii, the District of Columbia, 
Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. 

(d) The term “Secretary” means the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

SURPLUS AGRICULTURAL COMMMODITIES 


Sec. 4. The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized and directed, for the pur- 
poses of this Act, to determine and announce for each month the agricultural 
commodities with respect to which supplies exceed domestic demand to such 
an extent as to depress the market price below the parity price thereof. 


ELIGIBILITY FOR SURPLUS FOOD-FIBER STAMPS OR CERTIFICATES 


Sec. 5. (a) The following shall be eligible to receive surplus food-fiber stamps 
or certificates for any month: 

(1) Every individual who is a recipient of assistance or benefits for such 
month under the programs of old-age assistance, aid to dependent children, aid 
to the blind, or aid to the permanently and totally disabled provided for in titles 
I, IV, X, and XIV, respectively, of the Social Security Act. 

(2) Every individual who is the recipient of financial assistance for such 
month provided for the needy by any State or political subdivision thereof. 

(3) Every needy individual with respect to whom the Secretary has received 
a certification for such month from the welfare or public assistance agency of a 
State or political subdivision thereof under an agreement entered into pursuant 
to subsection (b) of this section. 

(b) The Secretary is authorized to enter into agreements with the welfare 
or public assistance agency of any State or political subdivision thereof whereby 
such agency shall certify to the Secretary, under regulations to be prescribed 
by the Secretary, the names of individuals of such State or political subdivision 
who are in need of public assistance but are not eligible for food-fiber stamps 
or certificates under paragraph (1), (2), or (3) of subsection (a), and the 
Secretary shall issue surplus food-fiber stamps or certificates to be distributed to 
such individuals. 


ISSUANCE OF SURPLUS FOOD-FIBER STAMPS OR CERTIFICATES 


Sec. 6. (a) The Secretary shall provide for the preparation of surplus food- 
fiber stamps or certificates for issuance to individuals eligible therefor under 
section 5. Such stamps or certificates shall be $10 in face amount and shall 
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be in such denominations as the Secretary shall determine. They shall be 
issued monthly and shall be valid only with respect to purchases made during 
the month for which they are issued. 

(b) Surplus food-fiber stamps or certificates shall be distributed by the Sec- 
retary, in the case of State agencies making payments to individuals under the 
programs referred to in paragraphs (1), (2), and (3) of section 5 (a), to 
the State agency making such payments, and, in the case of an individual eligible 
to receive surplus food-fiber stamps or certificates under paragraph (4) of 
such section, to the State agency which certified the name of such individual 
to the Secretary. Subject to such rules and regulations as may be prescribed 
by the Secretary, the eligibility of any individual for surplus food-fiber stamps 
or certificates shall be determined by the State agency making the payment by 
reason of which the individual is eligible for such certificates. 

(ce) Surplus food-fiber stamps or certificates shall not be transferred except 
as provided in this Act, and shall be valid only with respect to purchases made 
by or on behalf of a person to whom they are issued. 


REDEMPTION OF SURPLUS FOOD-FIBER STAMPS OR CERTIFICATES 


Sec. 7. (a) The Secretary shall provide for redemption, through the coopera- 
tion of banking institutions throughout the Nation, of surplus food-fiber stamps 
or certificates. For such purposes, he shall designate banking institutions which 
shall be authorized to accept such certificates from sellers of food and fiber 
products at retail. Institutions so designated shall pay at the time of presen- 
tation in cash or by credit to a demand deposit the full value of all surplus 
food-fiber stamps or certificates presented to them. 

(b) Banking institutions accepting surplus food-fiber stamps or certificates 
mnay present to the Secretary, or such other agency as the Secretary may desig- 
nate, evidence of the deposit with them of surplus food-fiber stamps or cer- 
tificates presented by retail sellers of food and fiber products, together with 
appropriate vouchers. Such evidence of deposit and vouchers shall. be con- 
sidered complete documentation for payment and payments may be made thereon. 

(c) The Secretary may advance moneys to banking institutions, where such 
action appears necessary to provide funds for the redemption of surplus food- 
fiber stamps or certificates. Such advances shall be accounted for by such 
banking institutions at least monthly. 

(d) The Secretary may contract to pay banking institutions designated to 
receive surplus food-fiber stamps or certificates a charge determined by the 
Secretary to be reasonable for the services rendered in acting as such 
depositories. 

Sec. 8. The Secretary may, from time to time, issue such rules and regula- 
tions as he deems necessary or proper in order to carry out the purposes and 
provisions of this Act. 

CRIMINAL PROVISIONS 


Sec. 9. (a) Whoever shall falsely make, alter, forge, or counterfeit or cause 
or procure to be falsely made, altered, forged, or counterfeited any surplus 
food-fiber stamp or certificate or stamp or certificate similar thereto for the 
purpose of obtaining or receiving, or of enabling any other person to obtain or 
receive, directly or indirectly, from the United States or any of its officers or 
agents, any money or other thing of value, and whoever shall transfer or utter 
as true, or cause to be transferred or uttered as true, any such false, forged, 
altered, or counterfeited surplus food-fiber stamp or certificate or stamp or 
certificate similar thereto, with intent to defraud the United States, or any 
food or mercantile establishment, banking institution, or person, shall, upon 
conviction thereof, be fined not more than $5,000 or imprisoned not more than 
ten years, or both. 

(b) Any person not being so authorized by this Act or the regulations issued 
pursuant thereto, who shall have surplus food-fiber stamps or certificates in his 
possession or under his control, or any person who shall use, transfer, or acquire 
surplus food-fiber stamps or certificates in any manner not authorized by this 
Act, or the regulations issued pursuant thereto, or who shall buy, sell, or ex- 
change surplus food-fiber stamps or certificates without being authorized to do 
so by this Act or regulations issued pursuant thereto shall be guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and shall, upon conviction thereof, be fined not more than $5,000 or 
imprisoned for not more than one year, or both. 
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Sec. 10. The Secretary shall make an annual report to Congress describing 
the operations of the surplus food-fiber stamp or certificate plan and such report 
shall include information with respect to the following: The number of indi- 
viduals entitled to receive such stamps or certificates; the extent to which such 
plan has been effective in improving or maintaining health; the effect of such 
plan on the expenditure habits of recipients of such stamps or certificates ; 
the extent to which such plan increases the consumption of agricultural prod- 
ucts; the benefits derived from the plan by wholesalers, retailers, processors, 
and producers of agricultural products; the extent to which such stamps of cer- 
tificates have been improperly used; and the amount and type of administra- 
tive expenditure incurred in carrying out such plan. 

Sec. 11. The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to transfer to the Secre- 
tary for use in carrying out the provisions of this Act, funds made available 
under section 32 of the Act of August 24, 1935 (Public Law Numbered 320, 
Seventy-fourth Congress), to the extent that the Secretary of Agriculture de- 
termines that such transfer will carry out the purposes of such section and 
to the extent that such funds may be so transferred without interfering with 
other programs under such section. There are hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated such further sums as may be necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this Act. 

Sec. 12. Supplementary benefits received under this Act shall not be deemed 
to be income or resources for the purposes of section 2 (a) (7), 402 (a) (7), 
1002 (a) (8), and 1402 (a) (8) of the Social Security Act. 

Sec. 18. The provisions of this Act shall expire on June 30, 1960, except that 
the provisions of section 7 relating to the redemption of surplus food certificates 
shall continue in effect until December 31, 1960. 


[H. R. 7398, 85th Cong., Ist sess.] 


A BILL To provide supplementary benefits for recipients of public assistance and benefits 
for others who are in need through the issuance of stamps or certificates te be used in 
the acquisition of surplus agricultural commodities; to provide for improved nutrition 
for recipients of public assistance and others eligible under the provisions of the Act; to 
assist in maintaining fair prices and incomes to farmers by providing additional outlets 
for surplus agricultural products; to prevent the burdening and obstructing channels of 
interstate commerce; to promote the full use of agricultural resources; and for other 
purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the 
“National Food-Fiber Stamp Act of 1957.” 


STATEMENT OF PURPOSES 


Sec. 2. It is the purpose of this Act (a) to provide supplementary benefits 
for individuals receiving assistance (1) under the programs of old-age assist- 
ance, aid to dependent children, aid to the blind, and aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled provided for in titles I, IV, X, and XIV of the Social 
Security Act, and (2) under the programs of public assistance of any State or 
political subdivision thereof; (b) to provide benefits for certain needy indi- 
viduals not receiving public assistance; and (c) at the same time to provide 
for increased domestic consumption of surplus agricultural commodities by 
establishing a program under which the monthly benefit payments of indi- 
viduals receiving such payments will be supplemented, and, in the case of indi- 
viduals not receiving public assistance, aid will be extended, through the 
issuance of stamps or certificates which may be transferred to retail food and 
other mercantile establishments in exchange for surplus agricultural commed- 
ities at prevailing market prices and which shall be redeemed at face value 
by the United States upon presentation by authorized transferees 


DEFINITIONS 
Sec. 3. As used in this Act 
(a) The term “agricultural commodity” means any food or fiber product 
raised or produced on a farm in any State, including agricultural, horticultural, 
and dairy products, food products of livestock and poultry, and honey. 
(b) The term “surplus agricultural food or fiber product” means an agri- 
cultural commodity specified in an announcement made by the Secretary of 
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Agriculture under section 4, and includes any food or fiber product processed 
or manufactured in whole or substantial part from any such commodity. 
(c) The term “State” includes Alaska, Hawaii, the District of Columbia, 
Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. 
(d) The term “Secretary” means the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 
SURPLUS AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES 


Sec. 4. The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized and directed, for the pur- 
poses of this Act, to determine and announce for each month the agricultural 
commodities with respect to which supplies exceed domestic demand to such 
an extent as to depress the market price below the parity price thereof. 


ELIGIBILITY FOR SURPLUS FOOD-FIBER STAMPS OR CERTIFICATES 


Sec. 5. (a) The following shall be eligible to receive surplus food-fiber stamps 
or certificates for any month: 

(1) Every individual who is a recipient of assistance or benefits for such 
month under the programs of old-age assistance, aid to dependent children, aid 
to the blind, or aid to the permanently and totally disabled provided for in 
titles I, IV, X, and XIV, respectively, of the Social Security Act. 

(2) Every individual who is the recipient of financial assistance for such 
month provided for the needy by any State or political subdivision thereof. 

(3) Every needy individual with respect to whom the Secretary has received 
a certification for such month from the welfare or public assistance agency of a 
State or political subdivision thereof under an agreement entered into pursuant 
to subsection (b) of this section. 

(b) The Secretary is authorized to enter into agreements with the welfare 
or public-assistance agency of any State or political subdivision thereof whereby 
such agency shall certify to the Secretary, under regulations to be prescribed 
by the Secretary, the names of individuals of such State or political subdivision 
who are in need of public assistance but are not eligible for food-fiber stamps 
or certificates under paragraph (1), (2), or (8) of subsection (a), and the 
Secretary shall issue surplus food-fiber stamps or certificates to be distributed 
to such individuals. 


ISSUANCE OF SURPLUS FOOD-FIBER STAMPS OR CERTIFICATES 


Sec. 6. (a) The Secretary shall provide for the preparation of surplus food- 
fiber stamps or certificates for issuance to individuals eligible therefor under 
section 5. Such stamps or certificates shall be $10 in face amount and shall 
be in such denominations as the Secretary shall determine. They shall he 
issued monthly and shall be valid only with respect to purchases made during the 
month for which they are issued. 

(b) Surplus food-fiber stamps or certificates shall be distributed by the Secre- 
tary, in the case of State agencies making payments to individuals under the 
programs referred to in paragraphs (1), (2), and (5) of section 5 (a), to 
the State agency making such payments, and, in the case of an individual eligible 
to receive surplus food-fiber stamps or certificates under paragraph (4) of 
such section, to the State agency which certified the name of such individual 
to the Secretary. Subject to such rules and regulations as may be prescribed 
by the Secretary, the eligibility of any individual for surplus food-fiber stamps 
or certificates shall be determined by the State agency making the payment by 
reason of which the individual is eligible for such certificates 

(c) Surplus food-fiber stamps or certificates shall not be transferred except 
as provided in this Act, and shall be valid only with respect to purchases made 
by or on behalf of a person to whom they are issued. 


REDEMPTION OF SURPLUS FOOD-FIBER STAMPS OR CERTIFICATES 


Sec. 7. (a) The Secretary shall provide for redemption, through the coopera 
tion of banking institutions thronchout the Nation, of surplus food-fiber stamps 
or certificates. For such purposes, he shail designate banking institutions which 


shall be authorized to accept such certificates from sellers of food and fiber 
products at retail. Institutions so designated shall pay at the time of presenta 
tion in cash or by credit to a demand deposit the full value of all surplus 
food-fiber stamps or certificates presented to them. 
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(b) Banking institutions accepting surplus food-fiber stamps or certificates 
may present to the Secretary, or such other agency as the Secretary may desig- 
nate, evidence of the deposit with them of surplus food-fiber stamps or certifi- 
cates presented by retail sellers of food and fiber products, together with 
appropriate vouchers. Such evidence of deposit and vouchers shall be con- 
sidered complete documentation for payment and payments may be made thereon. 

(c} The Secretary may advance moneys to banking institutions, where such 
action appears necessary to provide funds for the redemption of surplus food- 
fiber stamps or certificates. Such advances shall be accounted for by such 
banking institutions at least monthly. 

(d) The Secretary may contract to pay banking institutions designated to 
receive surplus food-fiber stamps or certificates a charge determined by the 
Secretary to be reasonable for the services rendered in acting as such deposi- 
tories. 

Sec. 8. The Secretary may, from time to time, issue such rules and regula- 
tions as he deems necessary or proper in order to carry out the purposes and 
provisions of this Act. 

CRIMINAL PROVISIONS 


Sec. 9. (a) Whoever shall falsely make, alter, forge, or counterfeit or cause 
or procure to be falsely made, altered, forged, or counterfeited any surplus food- 
fiber stamp or certificate or stamp or certificate similar thereto for the purpose 
of obtaining or receiving, or of enabling any other person to obtain or receive, 
directly or indirectly, from the United States or any of its officers or agents, 
any money or other thing of value, and whoever shall transfer or utter as true, 
or cause to be transferred or uttered as true, any such false, forged, altered, or 
counterfeited surplus food-fiber stamp or certificate or stamp or certificate similar 
thereto, with intent to defraud the United States, or any food or mercantile 
establishment, banking institution, or person, shall, upon conviction thereof, 
be fined not more than $5,000 or imprisoned not more than ten years, or both. 

(b) Any person not being so authorized by this Act or the regulations issued 
pursuant thereto, who shall have surplus food-fiber stamps or certificates in his 
possession or under his control, or any person who shall use, transfer, or acquire 
surplus food-fiber stamps or certificates in any manner not authorized by this 
Act, or the regulations issued pursuant thereto, or who shall buy, sell, or ex- 
change surplus food-fiber stamps or certificates without being authorized to 
do so by this Act or regulations issued pursuant thereto shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanor and shall, upon conviction thereof, be fined not more than $5,000 
or imprisoned for not more than one year, or both. 

Sec. 10. The Secretary shall make an annual report to Congress describing 
the operations of the surplus food-fiber stamp or certificate plan and such 
report shall include information with respect to the following: The number 
of individuals entitled to receive such stamps or certificates; the extent to 
which such plan has been effective in improving or maintaining health; the 
effect of such plan on the expenditure habits of recipients of such stamps or 
certificates ; the extent to which such plan increases the consumption of agri- 
cultural products; the benefits derived from the plan by wholesalers, retailers, 
processors, and producers of agricultural products; the extent to which such 
stamps or certificates have been improperly used; and the amount and type 
of administrative expenditure incurred in carrying out such plan. 

Sec. 11. The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to transfer to the Seer 
tary for use in carrying out the provisions of this Act, funds made available 
under section 32 of the Act of August 24, 1935 (Public Law Numbered 320, 
Seventy-fourth Congress), to the extent that the Secretary of Agriculture de- 
termines that such transfer will carry out the purposes of such section and to 
he extent that such funds may be so transferred without interfering with other 


programs under such section “here are hereby authorized to be appropriated 
such further sums as may be necessary to carry out the provisions of this Act 
Sec. 12. Supplementary benefits received under this Act shall not be deemed 
to be income or resources for the purposes of sections 2 (a) (7), 402 (a) (7), 
1002 (a) (8), and 1402 (a) (8) of the Social Security Act 
Sec. 15. The provisions of this Act shall expire on June 30, 1960, except that 


the provisions of section 7 relating to the redemption of surplus food certificates 
shall continue in effect until December 31, 1960. 
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[H. R. 7442, 85th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To provide supplementary benefits for recipients of public assistance and benefits 
for others who are in need through the issuance of stamps or certificates to be used in 
the acquisition of surplus agricultural commodities; to provide for improved nutrition 
for recipients of public assistance and others eligible under the provisions of the Act; to 
assist in maintaining fair prices and incomes to farmers by providing additional outlets 
for surplus agricultural products; to prevent burdening and obstructing channels of 


interstate commerce; to promote the full use of agricultural resources, and for other 
purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the “National 
Food-Fiber Stamp Act of 1957”. 


STATEMENT OF PURPOSES 


Sec, 2. It is the purpose of this Act (a) to provide supplementary benefits for 
individuals receiving assistance (1) under the programs of old-age assistance, 
aid to dependent children, aid to the blind, and aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled provided for in titles I, IV, X, and XIV of the Social Security Act, 
and (2) under the programs of public assistance of any State or political sub- 
division thereof; (b) to provide benefits for certain needy individuals not receiv- 
ing public assistance; and (c) at the same time to provide for increased domestic 
consumption of surplus agricultural commodities by establishing a program under 
which the monthly benefit payments of individuals receiving such payments will 
be supplemented, and, in the case of individuals not receiving public assistance, 
aid will be extended, through the issuanee of stamps or certificates which may be 
transferred to retail food and other mercantile establishments in exchange for 
surplus agricultural commodities at prevailing market prices and which shall be 
receemed at face value by the United States upon presentation by authorized 
transferees. 

DEFINITIONS 
sec. 8. As used in this Act— 

(a) The term “agricultural commodity” means any food or fiber product raised 
or produced on a farm in any State, including agricultural, horticultural, and 
dairy products, food products of livestock and poultry, and honey. 

(b) The term “surplus agricultural food or fiber product” means an agri- 
cultural commodity specified in an announcement made by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture under section 4, and includes any food or fiber product processed or 
manufactured in whole or substantial part from any such commodity. 

(c) The term “State” includes Alaska, Hawaii, the District of Columbia, 
Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. 

(d) The term “Secretary” means the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

SURPLUS AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES 


Sec. 4. The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized and directed, for the pur- 
poses of this Act, to determine and announce for each month the agricultural 
commodities with respect to which supplies exceed domestic demand to such 
an extent as to depress the market price below the parity price thereof. 


ELIGIBILITY FOR SURPLUS FOOD-FIBER STAMPS OR CERTIFICATES 


Sec. 5. (a) The following shall be eligible to receive surplus food-fiber stamps 
or certificates for any month: 

(1) Every individual who is a recipient of assistance or benefits for such month 
under the programs of old-age assistance, aid to dependent children, aid to the 
Jind, or aid to the permanently and totally disabled provided for in titles 
I, IV, X, and XIV, respectively, of the Social Security Act. 

(2) Every individual who is the recipient of financial assistance for such 
month provided for the needy by any State or politica! subdivision thereot 

(3) Every needy individual with respect to whom the Secretary has received 
a certification for such month from the welfare or public assistance agency of 
a State or political subdivision thereof under an agreement entered into pursuant 
to subsection (b) of this section. 

(b) The Secretary is authorized to enter into agreements with the welfare 
or public assistance agency of any State or political subdivision thereof whereby 
such agency shall certify to the Secretary, uncer regualtions to be prescribed 
by the Secretary, the names of individuals of such State or political subdivision 
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who are in need of public assistance but are not eligible for food-fiber stamps or 
certificates under paragraph (1), (2), or (3) of subsection (a), and the Secretary 
shall issue surplus food-fiber stamps or certificates to be distributed to such 
individuals. 


ISSUANCE OF SURPLUS FOOD-FIBER STAMPS OR CERTIFICATES 


Sec. 6. (a) The Secretary shall provide for the preparation of surplus food- 
fiber stamps or certificates for issuance to individuals eligible therefor under 
section 5. Such stamps or certificates shall be $10 in face amount and shall be 
in such denominations as the Secretary shall determine. They shall be issued 
monthly and shall be valid only with respect to purchases made during the month 
for which they are issued. 

(b) Surplus food-fiber stamps or certificates shall be distributed by the Secre- 
tary, in the case of State agencies making payments to individuals under the 
programs referred to in paragraphs (1), (2), and (3) of section 5 (a), to the 
State agency making such payments, and, in the case of an individual eligible to 
receive surplus food-fiber stamps or certificates under paragraph (4) of such 
section, to the State agency which certified the name of such individual to the 
Secretary. Subject to such rules and regulations as may be prescribed by the 
Secretary, the eligibility of any individual for surplus food-fiber stamps or certifi- 
sates shall be determined by the State agency making the payment by reason of 
which the individual is eligible for such certificates. 

(c) Surplus food-fiber stamps or certificates shall not be transferred except as 
provided in this Act, and shall be valid only with respect to purchases made by 
or on behalf of a person to whom they are issued. 


REDEMPTION OF SURPLUS FOOD-FIBER STAMPS OR CERTIFICATES 

Sec. 7. (a) The Secretary shall provide for redemption, through the coopera- 
tion of banking institutions throughout the Nation, of surplus food-fiber stamps or 
certificates. For such purposes, he shall designate banking institutions which 
shall be authorized to accept such certificates from sellers of food and fiber 
products at retail. Institutions so designated shall pay at the time of presenta- 
tion in cash or by credit to a demand deposit the full value of all surplus food-fiber 
stamps or certificates presented to them. 

(b) Banking institutions accepting surplus food-fiber stamps or certificates 
may present to the Secretary, or such other agency as the Secretary may desig- 
nate, evidence of the deposit with them of surplus food-fiber stamps or certificates 
presented by retail sellers of food and fiber products, together with appropriate 
vouchers. Such evidence of deposit and vouchers shall be considered complete 
documentation for payment and payments may be made thereon. 

(c) The Secretary may adyance moneys to banking institutions, where such 
action appears necessary to provide funds for the redemption of surplus food-fiber 
stamps or certificates. Such advances shall be accounted for by such banking 
institutions at least monthly. 

(d) The Secretary may contract to pay banking institutions designated to 
receive surplus food-fiber stamps or certificates a charge determined by the Sec- 
retary to be reasonable for the services rendered in acting as such depositories. 

Sec. 8. The Secretary may, from time to time, issue such rules and regulations 
as he deems necessary or proper in order to carry out the purposes and provisions 
of this Act. 


CRIMINAL PROVISIONS 


Sec. 9. (a) Whoever shall falsely make, alter, forge, or counterfeit or cause or 
procure to be falsely made, altered, forged, or counterfeited any surplus food-fiber 
stamp or certificate or stamp or certificate similar thereto for the purpose of 
obtaining or receiving, or of enabling any other person to obtain or receive, 


directly or indirectly, from the United States or any of its officers or agents, any 
money or other thing of value, and whoever shall transfer or utter as true, or 
cause to be transferred or uttered as true, any such false, forged, altered, or coun- 
terfeited surplus food-fiber stamp or certificate or stamp or certificate similar 
thereto, with intent to defraud the United States, or any food or mercantile 
establishment, banking institution, or person, shall, upon conviction thereof, be 
fined not more than $5,000 or imprisoned not more than ten years, or both. 

(b) Any person not being so authorized by this Act or the regulations issued 
pursuant thereto, who shall have surplus food-fiber stamps or certificates in his 
possession or under his control, or any person who shall use, transfer, or acquire 
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surplus food-fiber stamps or certificates in any manner not authorized by this Act, 
or the regulations issued pursuant thereto, or who shall buy, sell, or exchange 
surplus food-fiber stamps or certificates without being authorized to do so by 
this Act or regulations issued pursuant thereto shall be guilty of a misdemeanor 
and shall, upon conviction thereof, be fined not more than $5,000 or imprisoned 
for not more than one year, or both. 

Sec. 10. The Secretary shall make an annual report to Congress describing the 
operations of the surplus food-fiber stamp or certificate plan and such report 
shall include information with respect to the following: The number of individ- 
uals entitled to receive such stamps or certificates ; the extent to which such plan 
has been effective in improving or maintaining health; the effect of such plan on 
the expenditure habits of recipients of such stamps or certificates; the extent to 
which such plan increases the consumption of agricultural products; the benefits 
derived from the plan by wholesalers, retailers, processors, and producers of agri- 
cultural products; the extent to which such stamps or certificates have been 
improperly used ; and the amount and type of administrative expenditure incurred 
in carrying out such plan. 

Sec. 11. The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to transfer to the Secretary 
for use in carrying out the provisions of this Act, funds made available under 
section 32 of the Act of August 24, 1985 (Public Law Numbered 320, Seventy- 
fourth Congress), to the extent that the Secretary of Agriculture determines that 
such transfer will carry out the purposes of such section and to the extent that 
such funds may be so transferred without interfering with other programs under 
such section. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated such further sums 
as may be necessary to carry out the provisions of this Act. 

Sec. 12. Supplementary benefits received under this Act shall not be deemed 
to be income or resources for the purposes of sections 2 (a) (7), 402 (a) (7), 
1002 (a) (8), and 1402 (a) (8) of the Social Security Act. 

Seo. 13. The provisions of this Act shall expire on June 30, 1960, except that 
the provisions of section 7 relating to the redemption of surplus food certificates 
shall continue in effect until December 31, 1960. 


[H. R. 7538, 85th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To provide supplementary benefits for recipients of public assistance and benefits 
for others who are in need through the issuance of stamps or certificates to be used in 
the acquisition of surplus agricultural commodities; to provide for improved nutrition 
for recipients of public assistance and others eligible under the provisions of the Act; to 
assist in maintaining fair prices and incomes to farmers by providing additional outlets 
for surplus agricultural products; to prevent burdening and obstructing channels of 
interstate commerce; to promote the full use of agricultural resources; and for other 
purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the “National 
Food-Fiber Stamp Act of 1957.” 


STATEMENT OF PURPOSES 


individuals receiving assistance (1) under the programs of old-age assistance, aid 
to dependent children, aid to the blind, and aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled provided for in titles I, IV, X, and XIV of the Social Security Act, and 
(2) under the programs of public assistance of any State or political subdivision 
thereof ; (b) to provide benefits for certain needy individuals not receiving public 
assistance ; and (c) at the same time to provide for increased domestic consump- 
tion of surplus agricultural commodities by establishing a program under which 
the monthly benefit payments of individuals receiving such payments will be 
supplemented, and, in the case of individuals not receiving public assistance, aid 
will be extended, through the issuance of stamps or certificates which may be 
transferred to retail food and other mercantile establishments in exchange for 
surplus agricultural commodities at prevailing market prices and which shall be 
redeemed at face value by the United States upon presentation by authorized 
transferees. 


Sec. 2. It is the purpose of this Act (a) to provide supplementary benefits for 


DEFINITIONS 
Sec. 3. As used in this Act— 
(a) The term “agricultural commodity” means any food or fiber product raised 
or produced on a farm in any State, including agricultural, horticultural, and 
dairy products, food products of livestock and poultry, and honey. 
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(b) The term “surplus agricultural food or fiber product” means an agricul- 
tural commodity specified in an announcement made by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture under section 4, and includes any food or fiber product processed or manu- 
factured in whole or substantial part from any such commodity. 

(c) The term “State” includes Alaska, Hawaii, the District of Columbia, 
Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. 

(d) The term “Secretary” means the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

SURPLUS AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES 


Sec. 4. The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized and directed, for the pur- 
poses of this Act, to determine and announce for each month the agricultural 
commodities with respect to which supplies exceed domestic demand to such 
an extent as to depress the market price below the parity price thereof. 


ELIGIBILITY FOR SURPLUS FOOD-FIBER STAMPS OR CERTIFICATES 


Sec. 5. (a) The following shall be eligible to receive surplus food-fiber stamps 
or certificates for any month: 

(1) Every individual who is a recipient of assistance or benefits for such 
month under the programs of old-age assistance, aid to dependent children, aid 
to the blind, or aid to the permanently and totally disabled provided for in titles 
I, IV, X, and XIV, respectively, of the Social Security Act. 

(2) Every individual who is the recipient of financial assistance for such month 
provided for the needy by any State or political subdivision thereof. 

(3) Every needy individual with respect to whom the Secretary has received 
a certification for such month from the welfare or public assistance agency of 
a State or political subdivision thereof under an agreement entered into pursuant 
to subsection (b) of this section. 

(b) The Secretary is authorized to enter into agreements with the welfare or 
public assistance agency of any State or political subdivision thereof whereby 
such agency shall certify to the Secretary, under regulations to be prescribed by 
the Secretary, the names of individuals of such State or political subdivision 
who are in need of public assistance but are not eligible for food-fiber stamps or 
certificates under paragraph (1), (2), or (3) of subsection (a), and the Secretary 
shall issue surplus food-fiber stamps or certificates to be distributed to such 
individuals. 


ISSUANCE OF SURPLUS FOOD-FIBER STAMPS OR CERTIFICATES 


Sec. 6. (a) The Secretary shall provide for the preparation of surplus food- 
fiber stamps or certificates for issuance to individuals eligible therefor under 
section 5. Such stamps or certificates shall be $10 in face amount and shall be 
in such denominations as the Secretary shall determine. They shall be issued 
monthly and shall be valid only with respect to purchases made during the 
month for which they are issued. 

(b) Surplus food-fiber stamps or certificates shall be distributed by the Sec- 
retary, in the case of State agencies making payments to individuals under 
the programs referred to in paragraphs (1), (2), and (3) of section 5 (a), to 
the State agency making such payments, and, in the case of an individual eligible 
to receive surplus food-fiber stamps or certificates under paragraph (4) of such 


section, to the State agency which certified the name of such individual to the 


Secretary. Subject to such rules and regulations as may be prescribed by the 
Secretary, the eligibility of any individual for surplus food-fiber stamps or 
certificates shall be determined by the State agency making the payment by 
reason of which the individual is eligible for such certificates. 

c) Surplus food-fiber stamps or certificates shall not be transferred except 


as provided in this Act, and shall be valid only with respect to purchases made 
by or on behalf of a person to whom they are issued. 


REDEMPTION OF SURPLUS FOOD-FIBER STAMPS OR CERTIFICATES 


Sec. 7. (a) The Secretary shall provide for redemption, through the coopera- 
tion of banking institutions throughout the Nation, of surplus food-fiber stamps 
or certificates. For such purposes, he shall designate banking institutions which 
shall be authorized to accept such certificates from sellers of food and fiber 
products at retail. Institutions so designated shall pay at the time of presen- 
tation in cash or by credit to a demand deposit the full value of all surplus 
food-fiber stamps or certificates presented to them. 
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(b) Banking institutions accepting surplus food-fiber stamps or certificates 
may present to the Secretary, or such other agency as the Secretary may des- 
ignate, evidence of the deposit with them of surplus food-fiber stamps or certifi- 
cates presented by retail sellers of food and fiber products, together with ap- 
propriate vouchers. Such evidence of deposit and vouchers shall be considered 
complete documentation for payment and payments may be made thereon. 

(c) The Secretary may advance moneys to banking institutions, where such 
action appears necessary to provide funds for the redemption of surplus food- 
fiber stamps or certificates. Such advances shall be accounted for by such 
banking institutions at least monthly. 

(d) The Secretary may contract to pay banking institutions designated to 
receive surplus food-fiber stamps or certificates a charge determined by the Sec- 
retary to be reasonable for the services rendered in acting as such depositories. 

Sec. 8. The Secretary may, from time to time, issue such rules and regula- 
tions as he deems necessary or proper in order to carry out the purposes and 
provisions of this Act. 

CRIMINAL PROVISIONS 


Sec. 9. (a) Whoever shall falsely make, alter, forge, or counterfeit or cause 
or procure to be falsely made, altered, forged, or counterfeited any surplus food- 
fiber stamp or certificate or stamp or certificate similar thereto for the purpose 
of obtaining or receiving, or of enabling any other person to obtain or receive, 
directly or indirectly, from the United States or any of its officers or agents, 
any money or other thing of value, and whoever shall transfer or utter as true, 
or cause to be transferred or uttered as true, any such false, forged, altered, or 
counterfeited surplus food-fiber stamp or certificate or stamp or certificate 
similar thereto, with intent to defraud the United States, or any food or mer- 
santile establishment, banking institution, or person, shall, upon conviction 
thereof, be fined not more than $5,000 or imprisoned not more than ten years, 
or both. 

(b) Any person not being so authorized by this Act or the regulations issued 
pursuant thereto, who shall have surplus food-fiber stamps or certificates in his 
possession or under his control, or any person who shall use, transfer, or acquire 
surplus food-fiber stamps or certificates in any manner not authorized by this 
Act, or the regulations issued pursuant thereto, or who shall buy, sell, or ex- 
change surplus food-fiber stamps or certificates without being authorized to do 
so by this Act or regulations issued pursuant thereto shall be guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and shall, upon conviction thereof, be fined not more than $5,000 or im- 
prisoned for not more than one year, or both. 

Sec. 10. The Secretary shall make an annual report to Congress describing 
the operations of the surplus food-fiber stamp or certificate plan and such report 
Shall include information with respect to the following: The number of indi 
viduals entitled to receive such stamps or certificates; the extent to which such 
plan has been effective in improving or maintaining health; the effect of such 
plan on the expenditure habits of recipients of such stamps or certificates; the 
extent to which such plan increases the consumption of agricultural products; 
the benefits derived from the plan by wholesalers, retailers, processors, and pro 
ducers of agricultural products; the extent to which such stamps or certificates 
have been improperly used; and the amount and type of administrative ex 
penditures incurred in carrying out such plan. 

Sec. 11. The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to transfer to the Secre- 
tary for use in carrying out the provisions of this Act, funds made available 
under section 32 of the Act of August 24, 1985 (Public Law Numbered 320, 
Seventy-fourth Congress), to the extent that the Secretary of Agriculture de 
termines that such transfer will carry out the purposes of such section and to 
the extent that such funds may be so transferred without interfering with 
other programs under such action. There are hereby authorized to be appro 
priated such further sums as may be necessary to carry out the provisions of 
this Act. 

Sec. 12. Supplementary benefits received under this Act shall not be deemed 
to be income or resources for the purposes ¢ f sections 2 (a) (7) 102 (a) (7). 
1002 (a) (8), and 1402 (a) (8) of the Sovial Security Act 

Sec. 13. The provisions of this Act shall expire on June 30, 1960, except that 
the provisions of section 7 relating to the redemption of surplus food certificates 
shall continue in effect until December 381, 1960. 
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[H. R. 7572, 85th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To provide supplementary benefits for recipients of public assistance and benefits 
for others who are in need through the issuance of stamps or certificates to be used in 
the acquisition of surplus agricultural commodities; to provide for improved nutrition 
for recipents of public assistance and others eligible under the provisions of the Act; to 
assist in maintaining fair prices and incomes to farmers by providing additional outlets 
for surplus agricultural products; to prevent burdening and obstructing channels of 
interstate commerce; to promote the full use of agricutural resources, and for other 
purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the “National 
Food-Fiber Stamp Act of 1957”. 


STATEMENT OF PURPOSES 


Sec. 2. It is the purpose of this Act (a) to provide supplementary benefits 
for individuals receiving assistance (1) under the programs of old-age assistance, 
aid to dependent children, aid to the blind, and aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled provided for in title I, IV, X, and XIV of the Social Security 
Act, and (2) under the programs of public assistance of any State or political 
subdivision thereof; (b) to provide benefits for certain needy individuals not 
receiving public assistance; and (c) at the same time to provide for increased 
domestic consumption of surplus agricultural commodities by establishing a 
program under which the monthly benefit payments of individuals receiving 
such payments will be supplemented, and, in the case of individuals not receiving 
public assistance, aid will be extended, through the issuance of stamps or cer- 
tificates which may be transferred to retail food and other mercantile establish- 
ments in exchange for surplus agricultural commodities at prevailing market 
prices and which shall be redeemed at face value by the United States upon 
presentation by authorized transferees. 


DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 8. As used in this Act— 

(a) The term “agricultural commodity” means any food or fiber product raised 
or produced on a farm in any State, including agricultural, horticultural, and 
dairy products, food products -of livestock and poultry, and honey. 

(b) The term “surplus agricultural food or fiber product” means an agri- 
cultural commodity specified in an announcement made by the Secretary of 
Agriculture under section 4, and includes any food or fiber product processed or 
manufactured in whole or substantial part from any such commodity. 

(c) The term “State” includes Alaska, Hawaii, the District of Columbia, 
Puerto Rico, and the Virg'n Islands. 

(d) The term “Secretary” means the Secretary of Health, Education ,and 
Welfare. 

SURPLUS AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES 


Sec. 4. The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized and directed, for the pur- 
poses of this Act, to determine and anounce for each month the agricultural com- 
modities with respect to which supplies exceed domestic demand to such an 
extent as to depress the market price below the parity price thereof. 


ELIGIBILITY FOR SURPLUS FOOD-FIBER STAMPS OR CERTIFICATES 


Sec. 5. (a) The following shall be eligible to receive surplus food-fiber stamps 
or cert /ficates for any month: 

(1) Every individual who is a recipient of assistance or benefits for such 
month under the programs of old-age assistance, aid to dependent children, aid 
to the blind, or aid to the permanently and totally disabled provided for in title 
I, IV, X, and XIV, respectively, of the Social Security Act. 

(2) Every individual who is the recipient of financial assistance for such 
month provided for the needy by any State or political subdivision thereof. 

(3) Every needy individual with respect to whom the Secretary has received 
a certification for such month from the welfare or public assistance agency of a 
State or political subdivision thereof under a agreement entered into pursuant 
to subsection (b) of this section. 

(b) The Secretary is authorized to enter into agreements with the welfare 


¢ 


or public assistance agency of any State or political subdivision thereof whereby 
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such agency shall certify to the Secretary, under regulations to be prescribed by 
the Secretary, the names of individuals of such State or political subdivision who 
are in need of public assistace but are not eligible for food-fiber stamps or cer- 
tificates under paragraph (1), (2), or (3) of subsection (a), and the Secretary 
shall issue surplus food-fiber stamps or certificates to be distributed to such 
individuals. 


ISSUANCE OF SURPLUS FOOD-FIBER STAMPS OR CERTIFICATES 


Sec. 6. (a) The Secretary shall provide for the preparation of surplus food- 
fiber stamps or certificates for issuance to individuals eligible therefor under 
section 5. Such stamps or certificates shall be $10 in face amount and shall be 
in such denominations as the Secretary shall determine. They shall be issued 
monthly and shall be valid only with respect to purchases made during the 
month for which they are issued. 

(b) Surplus food-fiber stamps or certificates shall be distributed by the Secre- 
tary, in the case of State agencies making payments to individuals under the 
programs referred to in paragraphs (1), (2), and (8) of section 5 (a), to the 
State agency making such payments, and, in the case of an individual eligible to 
receive surplus food-fiber stamps or certificates under paragraph (4) of such 
section, to the State agency which certified the name of such individual to the 
Secretary. Subject to such rules and regulations as may be prescribed by the 
Secretary, the eligibility of any individual for surplus food-fiber stamps or cer- 
tificates shall be determined by the State agency making the payment by reason 
of which the individual is eligible for such certificates. 

(c) Surplus food-fiber stamps or certificates shall not be transferred except 
as provided in this act, and shall be valid only with respect to purchases made by 
or on behalf of a person to whom they are issued. 


REDEMPTION OF SURPLUS FOOD-FIBER STAMPS OR CERTIFICATES 


Sec. 7. (a) The Secretary shall provide for redemption, through the coopera 
tion of banking institutions throughout the Nation, of surplus food-fiber stamps 
or certificates. For such purposes, he shall designate banking institutions which 
shall be authorized to accept such certificates from sellers of food and fiber prod- 
ucts at retail. Institutions so designated shall pay at the time of presentation 
in cash or by credit to a demand deposit the full value of all surplus food-fiber 
stamps or certificates presented to them. 

(b) Banking institutions accepting surplus food-fiber stamps or certificates 
may present to the Secretary, or such other agency as the Secretary may desig- 
nate, evidence of the deposit with them of surplus food-fiber stamps or cer- 
tificates presented by retail sellers of food and fiber products, together with 
appropriate vouchers. Such evidence of deposit and vouchers shall be con- 
sidered complete documentation for payment and payments may be made thereon. 

(c) The Secretary may advance moneys to banking institutions, where such 
action appears necessary to provide funds for the redemption of surplus food- 
fiber stamps or certificates. Such advances shall be accounted for by such bank- 
ing institutions at least monthly. 

(d) The Secretary may contract to pay banking institutions designated to 
receive surplus food-fiber stamps or certificates a charge determined by the 
Secretary to be reasonable for the services rendered in acting as such deposi- 
tories. 

Sec. 8. The Secretary may, from time to time, issue such rules and regulations 
as he deems necessary or proper in order to carry out the purposes and provi 
sions of this act. 

CRIMINAL PROVISIONS 


Sec. 9. (a) Whoever shall falsely make, alter, forge, or counterfeit or cause 
or procure to be falsely made, altered, forged, or counterfeited any surplus 
food-fiber stamp or certificate or stamp or certificate similar thereto for the 
purpose of obtaining or receiving, or of enabling any other person to obtain or 
receive, directly or indirectly, from the United States or any of its officers or 
agents, any money or other thing of value, and whoever shall transfer or utter 
as true, or cause to be transferred or uttered as true, any such false, forged, 
altered, or counterfeited surplus food-fiber stamp or certificate or stamp or 
certificate similar thereto, with intent to defraud the United States, or any 
food or mercantile establishment, banking institution, or person, shall, upon 
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conviction thereof, be fined not more than $5,000 or imprisoned not more than 
ten years or both. 

(b) Any person not being so authorized by this Act or the regulations issued 
pursuant thereto, who shall have surplus food-fiber stamps or certificates in his 
possession or under his control, or any person who shall use, transfer, or acquire 
surplus food-fiber stamps or certificates in any manner not authorized by this 
Act, or the regulations issued pursuant thereto, or who shall buy, sell, or ex- 
change surplus food-fiber stamps or certificates without being authorized to do 
so by this Act or regulations issued pursuant thereto shall be guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and shall, upon conviction thereof, be fined not more than $5,000 or 
imprisoned for not more than one year, or both. 

Sec. 10. The Secretary shall make an annual report to Congress describing the 
operations of the surplus food-fiber stamp or certificate plan and such report 
shall include information with respect to the following: The number of indi- 
viduals entitled to receive such stamps or certificates; the extent to which such 
plan has been effective in improving or maintaining health; the effect of such 
plan on the expenditure habits of recipients of such stamps or certificates; the 
extent to which such plan increases the consumption of agricultural products; 
the benefits derived from the plan by wholesalers, retailers, processors, and pro- 
ducers of agricultural products; the extent to which such stamps or certificates 
have been improperly used ; and the amount and type of administrative expendi- 
ture incurred in carrying out such plan. 

Sec. 11. The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to transfer to the Secre- 
tary for use in carrying out the provisions of this Act, funds made available 
under section 32 of the Act of August 24, 1935 (Public Law Numbered 320, 
Seventy-fourth Congress), to the extent that the Secretary of Agriculture deter- 
mines that such transfer will carry out the purposes of such section and to the 
extent that such funds may be so transferred without interfering with other 
programs under such section. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated 
such further sums as may be necessary to carry out the provisions of this Act. 

Sec. 12. Supplementary benefits received under this Act shall not be deemed 
to be income or resources for the purposes of sections 2 (a) (7), 402 (a) (7), 
1002 (a) (8), and 1402 (a) (8) of the Social Security Act. 

Sec. 13. The provisions of this Act shall expire on June 30, 1960, except that 
the provisions of section 7 relating to the redemption of surplus food certificates 
shall continue in effect until December 31, 1960. 


[H. R. 11162, 85th Cong., 2d sess.] 


A BILL To provide for the distribution of surplus food commodities by use of a food stamp 
plan 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That in order to promote the general 
welfare, raise the levels of health and of nourishment for persons whose incomes 
prevent them from enjoying adequate diets, and dispose in a beneficial manner 
of food commodities acquired by the Commodity Credit Corporation or the 
Department of Agriculture in carrying out price support or surplus removal 
operations, the Secretary of Agriculture (hereinafter referred to as the “Secre- 
tary”) is hereby authorized and directed to promulgate and put into operation 
not later than January 1, 1959, a program to distribute to needy persons in the 
United Stetes through a food stamp system surplus food commodities acquired 
by the Federal Government by reason of its price-support operations or other 
purchase programs. 

Sec. 2. In carrying out such program, the Secretary shall— 

(1) distribute surplus food made available by the Secretary for distribu- 
tion under this program only where requested to do so by a State or politicai 
subdivision thereof ; 

(2) issue, or cause to be issued, pursuant to section 3, food stamps or 
certificates redeemable by eligible persons for such types and quantities of 
surplus food as the Secretary shall determine ; 

(3) distribute surplus food through the normal channels of trade; 

(4) establish standards under which any State or political subdivision 
thereof may participate in the food stamp plan for the distribution of 
surplus foods to the needy; and 
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(5) make such other rules and regulations as he may deem necessary 
to carry out the purpose of this Act. 

Src. 3. The Secretary shall issue to each State or political subdivision re- 
questing and qualifying for the distribution of surplus food under section 2 food 
stamps or certificates for each kind of surplus food to be distributed, in amounts 
based on the total amount of surplus food to be distributed and on the total 
number of needy persons in the various States and political subdivisions eligible 
to receive such food. The food stamps or certificates shall be issued by each 
such State or political subdivision thereof to persons who qualify under regula- 
tions issued by the Secretary of Agriculture and shall be redeemable in any 
manner prescribed by him. 

Sec. 4. Surplus food distributed under this Act shall be in addition to, and 
not in place of, any welfare assistance (financial or otherwise) granted needy 
persons by a State or any political subdivision thereof. 

Sec. 5. Surplus food distributed under this Act shall not exceed a value of 
$1,000,000,000 in any calendar year, based on the cost to the Federal Govern- 
ment of acquiring, storing, and handling such food. 

Sec. 6. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such sums as may be necessary to carry 
out the purposes of this Act. 





[H. R. 11227, 85th Cong., 2d sess. ] 


A BILL To provide for the distribution of surplus food commodities by use of a food stamp 
plan 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That in order to promote the general wel- 
fare, raise the levels of health and of nourishment for persons whose incomes 
prevent them from enjoying adequate diets, and dispose in a beneficial manner 
of food commodities acquired by the Commodity Credit Corporation or the De- 
partment of Agriculture in carrying out price support or surplus removal op- 
erations, the Secretary of Agriculture (hereinafter referred to as the “Secre- 
tary”) is hereby authorized and directed to promulgate and put into operation 
not later than January 1, 1959, a program to distribute to needy persons in the 
United States through a food stamp system surplus food commodities acquired 
by the Federal Government by reason of its price-support operations or other pur- 
chase programs. 

Sec. 2. In carrying out such program, the Secretary shall— 

(1) distribute surplus food made available by the Secretary for distri- 
bution under this program only where requested to do so by a State or 
political subdivision thereof ; 

(2) issue, or cause to be issued, pursuant to section 3, food stamps or 
certificates redeemable by eligible persons for such types and quantities of 
surplus food as the Secretary shall determine ; 

(3) distribute surplus food through the normal channels of trade; 

(4) establish standards under which any State or political subdivision 
thereof may participate in the food stamp plan for the distribution of sur- 
plus foods to the needy ; and 

(5) make such other rules and regulations as he may deem necessary to 
earry out the purpose of this Act. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary shall issue to each State or political subdivision re- 
questing and qualifying for the distribution of surplus food under section 2 food 
stamps or certificates for each kind of surplus food to be distributed, in amounts 
based on the total amount of surplus food to be distributed and on the total 
number of needy persons in the various States and political subdivisions eligible 
to receive such food. The food stamps or certificates shall be issued by each 
such State or political subdivision thereof to persons who qualify under regula- 
tions issued by the Secretary of Agriculture and shall be redeemable in any 
manner prescribed by him. 

Sec. 4. Surplus food distributed under this Act shall be in addition to, and not 
in place of, any welfare assistance (financial or otherwise) granted needy persons 
by a State or any political subdivision thereof. 

Sec. 5. Surplus food distributed under this Act shall not exceed a value of 
$1,000,000,000 in any calendar year, based on the cost to the Federal Government 
of acquiring, storing, and handling such food. 
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Seo. 6. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such sums as may be necessary to 
“arry out the purposes of this Act. 


[H. R. 11534, 85th Cong., 2d sess.] 


A BILL To provide for the distribution of surplus food commodities by use of a food stamp 
plan 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That in order to promote the general welfare, 
raise the levels of health and of nourishment for persons whose incomes prevent 
them from enjoying adequate diets, and dispose in a beneficial manner of food 
commodities acquired by the Commodity Credit Corporation or the Department 
of Agriculture in carrying out price support or surplus removal operations, the 
Secretary of Agriculture (hereinafter referred to as the “Secretary”) is hereby 
authorized and directed to promulgate and put into operation not later than 
January 1, 1959, a program to distribute to needy persons in the United States 
through a food stamp system surplus food commodities acquired by the Federal 
Government by reason of its price-support operations or other purchase programs. 

Sec. 2. In carrying out such program, the Secretary shall 

(1) distribute surplus food made available by the Secretary for distribu- 
tion under this program only where requested to do so by a State or political 
subdivision thereof ; 

(2) issue, or cause to be issued, pursuant to section 3, food stamps or 
certificates redeemable by eligible persons for such types and quantities of 
surplus food as the Secretary shall determine ; 

(3) distribute surplus food through the normal channels of trade; 

(4) establish standards under which any State or political subdivision 
thereof may participate in the food stamp plan for the distribution of surplus 
foods to the needy ; and 

(5) make such other rules and regulations as he may deem necessary to 
carry out the purpose of this Act. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary shall issue to each State or political subdivision request- 
ing and qualifying for the distribution of surplus food under section 2 food stamps 
or certificates for each kind of surplus food to be distributed, in amounts based 
on the total amount of surplus food to be distributed and on the total number 
of needy persons in the various States and political subdivisions eligible to receive 
such food. The food stamps or certificates shall be issued by each such State or 
political subdivision thereof to persons who qualify under regulations issued by 
the Secretary of Agriculture and shall be redeemable in any manner prescribed 
by him. 

Sec. 4. Surplus food distributed under this Act shall be in addition to, and not 
in place of, any welfare assistance (financial or otherwise) granted needy persons 
by a State or any political subdivision thereof. 

Sec. 5. Surplus food distributed under this Act shall not exceed a value of 
$1,000,000,000 in any calendar year, based on the cost to the Federal Government 
of acquiring, storing, and handling such food. 

Sec. 6. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such sums as may be necessary to carry 
out the purposes of this Act. 


[H. R. 11808, 85th Cong., 2d sess.] 


A BILL To provide for the distribution of surplus food commodities by use of a food stamp 
plan 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That in order to promote the general welfare, 
raise the levels of health and of nourishment for persons whose incomes prevent 
them from enjoying adequate diets, and dispose in a beneficial manner of food 
commodities acquired by the Commodity Credit Corporation of the Department 
of Agriculture in carrying out price support operations or diverted from the 
normal channels of trade and commerce under section 32 of the Act of August 24, 
1935, as amended, the Secretary of Agriculture (hereinafter referred to as the 
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“Secretary”) is hereby authorized and directed to promulgate and put into 
operation not later than January 1, 1959, a program to distribute to needy persons 
in the United States through a food stamp system such surplus food commodities. 

Sec. 2. In carrying out such program, the Secretary shall— 

(1) distribute surplus food made available by the Secretary for distribu- 
tion under this program only where requested to do so by a State or political 
subdivision thereof ; 

(2) issue, or cause to be issued, pursuant to section 3, food stamps or 
certificates redeemable by eligible persons for such types and quantities of 
surplus food as the Secretary shall determine; 

(3) distribute surplus food through the normal] channels of trade; 

(4) establish standards under which any State or political subdivision 
thereof may participate in the food stamp plan for the distribution of surplus 
foods to the needy ; and 

(5) make such other rules and regulations as he may deem necessary to 
carry out the purpose of this Act. 

Sec, 3. The Secretary shall issue to each State or political subdivision request- 
ing and qualifying for the distribution of surplus food under section 2 food 
stamps or certificates for each kind of surplus food to be distributed, in amounts 
based on the total amount of surplus food to be distributed and on the total 
number of needy persons in the various States and political subdivisions eligible 
to receive such food. The food stamps or certificates shall be issued by each 
such State or political subdivision thereof to persons who qualify under regula- 
tions issued by the Secretary of Agriculture and shall be redeemable in any 
manner prescribed by him. 

Sec. 4. Surplus food distributed under this Act shall be in addition to, and 
not in place of, any welfare assistance (financial or otherwise) granted needy 
persons by a State or any political subdivision thereof. 

Sec. 5. Surplus food distributed under this Act shall not exceed a value of 
$1,000,000,000 in any calendar year, based on the cost to the Federal Government 
of acquiring, storing, and handling such food. 

Sec. 6. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such sums as may be necessary to 
earry out the purposes of this Act. 


[H. R. 11809, 85th Cong., 2d sess.] 


A BILL To increase consumption of agricultural food commodities and products thereof 
among low-income groups through the issuance of food stamps 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the “Food 
Stamp Act of 1958”. 

ESTABLISH MENT OF FOOD STAMP PROGRAM 


Sec. 2. The Secretary of Agriculture is hereby directed to exercise the author- 
ity conferred by section 32 of Public Law 3820, Seventy-fourth Congress, as 
amended (7 U. 8S. C. 612 (c)), through the operation of a food stamp program to 
encourage the domestic consumption of agricultural commodities and products 
thereof by increasing the utilization among low-income groups as herein pro- 
vided. Such food stamp program shall be instituted at such times and in such 
areas, giving priority to those of major unemployment, as the Secretary deter- 
mines that the program can be effectively and efficiently operated. 


ELIGIBILITY FOR FOOD STAMPS 


Sec. 3. (a) The following individuals, except those residing in public or private 
institutions, shall be eligible to receive food stamps for any month or other 
period of time determined by the Secretary : 

(1) Every individual who is a recipient of assistance or benefits for such 
month or period of time under the programs of old-age assistance, aid to depend- 
ent children, aid to the blind, or aid to the permanently and totally disabled, pro- 
vided for in titles I, IV, X, and XIV, respectively, of the Social Security Act. 

(2) Every individual who is a recipient of unemployment compensation bene- 
fits for such month or period of time from any State. 

(3) Every individual who is the recipient of financial assistance for such 
month or period of time furnished to the needy by any State or political sub- 
division thereof. 
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(4) Every needy individual with respect to whom the Secretary has received 
a certification for such month or period of time from the welfare or public assist- 
ance agency of a State or political subdivision thereof under an agreement 
entered into pursuant to subsection (b) of this section. 

(b) The Secretary is authorized to enter into agreements with the welfare or 
public assistance agency of any State or political subdivision thereof whereby 
such agency shall certify to the Secretary, under regulations to be prescribed by 
the Secretary, the names of individuals of such State or political subdivision who 
are in need of public assistance but are not eligible for food stamps under para- 
graphs (1), (2), or (38) of subsection (a), and the Secretary shall issue food 
stamps to be distributed to such individuals. 


ISSUANCE AND LIMITATION ON USE OF FOOD STAMPS 


Sec. 4. (a) The Secretary shall provide for the preparation of food stamps for 
issuance to individuals eligible therefor. Such stamps shall be in such denomina- 
tions as the Secretary shall determine. They shall be issued monthly or during 
such other period of time as the Secretary may determine and their validity may 
be limited with respect to purchases made during such month or period of time 
for which they are issued. 

(b) Food stamps shall be distributed by the Secretary, in the case of State 
agencies making payments to individuals under the programs referred to in para- 
graphs (1), (2), and (3) of section (3) (a), to the State agency making such 
payments, and, in the case of an individual eligible to receive food stamps under 
paragraph (4) of such section, to the agency which certified the name of such 
individual to the Secretary. Should such State agency certify that it is unable 
to receive and distribute food stamps pursuant to this Act, then such stamps 
may be distributed by the Secretary to such other State or local agency as the 
State agency may designate. Subject to such rules and regulations as may be 
prescribed by the Secretary, the eligibility of any individual for food stamps 
shall be determined by the State agency making the payment by reason of which 
the individual is eligible for such stamps. 

Sec.5 (a) Food stamps donated to eligible individuals shall be used only for 
the purchase of flour, meal, dairy products, and such other nutritional food com- 
modities and products as the Secretary determines are in surplus supply and 
may designate for purchase under this Act. 

(b) In order to assure that donated food stamps will result in increased con- 
sumption of food, the Secretary may require eligible individuals, as a condition 
to receiving such stamps, to purchase food stamps at their face value in such 
amount as the Secretary may prescribe, not to exceed an amount equivalent to 
such individual’s anticipated normal expenditures for food for the month or 
other period for which such donated stamps are issued. Food stamps so pur- 
chased may be used in the purchase of any agricultural commodity or product 
thereof or any fishery products. 

(c) Food stamps shall not be transferred, except as provided in this Act, and 
shall be valid only with respect to purchases made by or on behalf of the person 
to whom they are issued. 


REDEMPTION OF FOOD STAMPS 


Sec. 6. (a) The Secretary shall provide for redemption, through the coopera- 
tion of the Treasury Department and banking institutions of food stamps ex- 
changed for food and food products. He shall designate banking institutions 
to accept such stamps from sellers of food at retail and wholesale. Institutions 
so designated shall pay at time of presentation in cash or by credit to a demand 
deposit the full value of all such stamps presented to them, except any amount 
which the Secretary in any particular instance directs the institution to with- 
hold. 

(b) The banking institutions accepting food stamps as provided in subsection 
(a) of this section may present to the Secretary, or such other agency, including 
the Treasury Department, as the Secretary may designate, evidence of the de- 
posit with them of stamps from persons authorized to redeem such stamps, to- 
gether with appropriate vouchers. Such evidence of deposit and vouchers shall 
be considered complete documentation for payment and payments may be made 
thereon. Food stamps so redeemed may be disposed of by the baking institutions 
under regulations of the Secretary. 

(c) The Secretary may advance moneys to banking institutions, where such 
action appears necessary, to provide funds for the redemption of food stamps. 
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Such advances shall be accounted for by such banking institution or institutions 
not less often than once monthly. 

(d) The Secretary may contract to pay banking institutions designated to re- 
ceive food stamps a charge determined by the Secretary to be reasonable for the 
services rendered in acting as such depositories. 

(e) Funds derived from the sale of food stamps shall be available for ex- 
penditure in accordance with the provisions of this Act and may be deposited 
to the credit of any appropriation provided for the purpose of carrying out the 
provisions of this Act or may be deposited directly with banking institutions as 
advanced moneys pursuant to subsection (c) of this section. 


REGISTRATION OF FOOD DEALERS 


Sec. 7. The Secretary shall provide by regulation for the registration of mer- 
cantile establishments selling food and food products at wholesale or retail which 
desire to be authorized to receive food stamps in exchange for food and food 
products. Such registration shall constitute a privilege to receive food stamps, 
which privilege shall be enjoyed until suspended or revoked by the Secretary in 
accordance with the provisions of this Act and the rules and regulations pre- 
scribed by him. 

ADMINISTRATION 


Sec. 8. The requirements that any of the funds appropriated under or for the 
purpose of section 32, Public Law 320, Seventy-fourth Congress, as amended (7 
U. 8. C. 612 (c)), shall be devoted principally to perishable nonbasic agricul- 
tural commodities or shall be limited in the amount thereof which may be de- 
voted to any one agricultural commodity or product thereof shall not apply to 
expenditures under the food stamp program. 

Sec. 9. (a) For the purpose of this Act, the Secretary is authorized 

(1) to utilize the facilities, services, and personnel of units and agencies 
within the Department of Agriculture; to establish regional and local offi- 
ces; to enter into agreements with other public or private agencies or in- 
dividuals; to utilize (pursuant to such agreements) the facilities and serv- 
ices of such agencies and individuals and to delegate to them functions 
under this Act; and to allocate or transfer funds to, or otherwise to pay 
or to reimburse, such units, agencies, and individuals for expenses in con- 
nection therewith ; 

(2) to accept and utilize voluntary and uncompensated services ; and 

(3) to employ in the District of Columbia and elsewhere such employees 
as he deems necessary in order to carry out the purposes of this Act. 

(b) The Secretary may exercise any power, duty, or discretion vested in him 
under this Act, through such person or persons as he may designate. 

(c) The Secretary may conduct such economic studies as he deems necessary 
to the efficient and equitable administration of this Act. 

(d) The Secretary may, from time to time, issue such rules and regulations as 
he deems necessary or proper in order to carry out the purposes and provisions 
of this Act. 

INVESTIGATION, RECORDS, REPORTS 


Sec. 10. (a) In the enforcement and administration of this Act and the rules 
and regulations issued pursuant thereto, the Secretary shall be entitled to obtain 
information from, and make audits or inspections of, the books, records, and 
other writings, premises, or property of, any person or mercantile establishment 
selling food and food products at wholesale or retail who desires to be or is au- 
thorized to receive food stamps, and of any person receiving food stamps. For the 
purpose of obtaining any information, verifying any report required, or making 
any investigation authorized by this subsection, the Secretary may hold hearings, 
sign and issue subpenas, administer oaths and affirmations, and may require by 
subpena or otherwise the attendance and testimony of witnesses and the produc- 
tion of any books, or records, or any Other documentary or physical evidence 
which may be relevant to the inquiry. 

(b) In case of disobedience to a subpena, the Secretary may invoke the aid 
of any court of the United States in requiring the attendance and testimony of 
witnesses and the production of accounts, records, and memorandums. Any dis- 
trict court of the United States within the jurisdiction of which any proceed- 
ing or investigation is carried on may, in case of contumacy or refusal to obey 
a subpena issued to any person, issue an order requiring the person to appear 
before the Secretary or his agent or to produce accounts, records, and memoran- 
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dums if so ordered, or to give evidence touching any matter relevant thereto; 
and ary failure to obey such order of the court shall be punished by the court 
as a contempt thereof. 

(c) Witnesses shall be paid the same fees and mileage that are paid wit- 
nesses in the courts of the United States. No person shall be excused from at- 
tending and testifying or from producing any books, records, or other documen- 
tary evidence or certified copies thereof, or physical evidence in obedience to any 
such subpena, in any investigation or proceeding herein, on the ground that the 
testimony or evidence, documentary or otherwise, required of him may tend to 
incriminate him or subject him to a penalty or foreiture; but no individual 
shall be subject to prosecution and punishment or to any penalty or forfeiture for 
or on account of any transaction, matter, or thing concerning which he is com- 
pelled to testify or produce evidence, documentary or otherwise, after having 
claimed his privilege against self-incrimination, except that any such individual 
so testifying shall not be exempt from prosecution and punishment for perjury 
committed in so testifying. 

SUSPENSION PROCEEDINGS 


Seo. 11. (a) The Secretary is authorized to suspend from participation in 
the food stamp program any State or area, if he finds after due notice and op- 
portunity for hearing that any agency of such State or area serving in the 
administration of this Act has knowingly or willfully or through gross negli- 
gence violated any provision of this Act or of any rule or regulation issued by 
him under the provisions of this Act, or submitted inaccurate data with respect to 
income, or made inaccurate certification of value of stamps to be issued, or issued 
stamps, or any instrument redeemable therefor, to a person not entitled thereto, 
or in an incorrect amount. 

(b) The Secretary is authorized and directed to provide by rules and regula- 
tions for the suspension from participation in the food stamp program of any 
stamp recipient, registered food dealer, or banking institution found by him, 
after due notice and opportunity for hearing, to have violated any provisions of 
this Act, or rule or regulation issued pursuant to this Act. 

(c) The Secretary may direct the suspension of or withholding of payment 
of all or any part of any claim presented to him, or to any banking institution 
or Government department or office, based on food stamps, and may deny payment 
on any such claim or any part of such claim after notice and opportunity for 
hearing in accordance with rules and regulations issued by the Secretary when- 
ever he has reason to believe that such claim, or part of such claim, or any 
prior claim is based on food stamps obtained in violation of the provisions of 
this Act, or regulations issued pursuant thereto. Any determination by the 
Secretary or the person or employee designated by him for such purpose denying 
payment on such claim or any part thereof shall be final, except that if the 
amount denied payment exceeds $100, a view of such determination may be had 
by a trial de novo in the appropriate district court of the United States. 

(d) The Secretary shall have the power to determine the amount of and settle 
and adjust any claim and, by order in writing, to compromise any such claim or 
claims based on food stamps, which settlement or compromise shall be final and 
conclusive, except on a showing of fraud, malfeasance, or misrepresentation 
of a material fact. 

REVIEW 


Sec. 12. Any State or area, registered food dealer or banking institution sus- 
pended from participation in the food stamp program pursuant to this Act or the 
regulations issued thereunder may, within thirty days after receiving notice 
of such suspension, institute proceedings for the review thereof by filing a writ- 
ten petition in the district court of the United States in which the petitioner 
resides or in which is situated his place of business affected by such suspension; 
but the commencement of such proceedings shall not operate as a stay of such 
suspension unless it is specifically so ordered by the court. A copy of such peti- 
tion shall be served upon the Secretary or such other person as may be designated 
by him. The court shall have jurisdiction to affirm, suspend, modify, or set aside 
any such determination or order, or enter such other judgment or decree as may 
be just. The finding of the Secretary as to the facts, if supported by substan- 
tial evidence, shall be conclusive. The court may order additional evidence to 
be taken before the Secretary or his representative. The judgment and decree 
of the court shall be final; subject to review as provided in sections 1254 and 
1291, title 28, United States Code. 
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CRIMINAL PROVISIONS 


Sec. 13. (a) Whoever shall falsely make, alter, forge, or counterfeit or cause 
or procure to be falsely made, altered, forged, or counterfeited any food stamp 
or stamp similar thereto for the purpose of obtaining or receiving, or of enabling 
any other person to obtain or receive, directly or indirectly, from the United 
States or any of its officers or agents, any money or other thing of value, and 
whoever shall transfer or utter as true, or cause to be transferred or uttered 
as true, any such false, forged, altered, or counterfeited food stamp or stamps 
Similar thereto, with intent to defraud the United States, or any mercantile 
establishment, banking institution, or person, shall, upon conviction thereof, be 
fined not more than $5,000 or imprisoned not more than ten years, or both. 

(b) Any person not being so authorized by this Act or the regulations issued 
pursuant thereto, who shall have food stamps in his possession or under his 
control, or any person who shall use, transfer, or acquire food stamps in any 
manner not authorized by this Act, or the regulations issued pursuant thereto, 
or who shall buy, sell, or exchange food stamps without being authorized to 
do so by this Act or regulations issued pursuant thereto shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanor and shall, upon conviction thereof, be fined not more than $10,000 
or imprisoned for not more than one year, or both. 

(c) Whoever shall make or cause to be made or present or cause to be pre- 
sented, for payment a claim based on food stamps in the sum of $1,000 or less, 
knowing such claim to be based, in whole or in part, on food stamps received in 
violation of the provisions of this Act or the regulations issued pursuant thereto, 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof be fined not more 
than $10,000 or imprisoned for not more than one year, or both. Nothing in 
this subsection shall be deemed to limit or prevent prosecution for violations 
under section 35 (a) of the Criminal Code for claims based on food stamps 
in excess of $1,000. 

Mr. Anruso. A food-stamp program of the type we have in mind 
would change this. It would put our neediest citizens at least on an 
equal basis with respect to utilizing our surplus foods with the people 
in other countries where we have been sending these surpluses. lt 
would give them an et to increase their food pure hases up 
to an adequate diet level 

We have the productive capac ity to achieve this goal. We have 
the administrative experience which indicates that such a program is 
wholly feasible. 

We believe that a modest food-stamp plan limited to about 10 
million of our neediest citizens would greatly benefit the health of 
these people and in this way would effectively utilize about half our 
our current surplus food production. While the cost of such a pro- 
gram would be somewhat higher than the cost of pure *hasing an 
equivalent volume of farm products and dumping them in the ocean, 
the benefits are proportionately higher. 

Although I have erences three bills which would authorize a 
food-stamp program, H. R. 11162, H. R. 11808, and H. R. 11809, I do 
not consider that any one of the m is the last word on the subject. 
Briefly, the difference between H. R. 11162 and H. R. 11808 is not 
great. 

H. R. 11162 provides for a food-stamp program to distribute the 
food commodities acquired by the Government in its price-support 
operations. 

H. R. 11808 differs from H. R. 11162 in that it provides for the 
distribution of commodities diverted from normal channels of trade 
and commerce under section 32 of the act of August 24, 1935, as 
amended, as well as those acquired by the Government in its price- 
support operations. 
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H. R. 11809 is a much broader bill. It authorizes the establishment 
of a food-stamp program on a national scale with a substantial dele- 
gation of power to the Secretary of Agriculture in administering such 
a program. 

The eligibility rules under section 3 provide that all people on pub- 
lic-assistance programs and all recipients of unemployment compen- 
sation shall be eligible to participate in a food-stamp program. 

Perhaps the wording in this section should be changed to state that 
all families where the breadwinner is receiving unemployment com- 
pensation shall be eligible. If this is done, approximately 10 million 
people will be eligible to participate in a food-stamp program when 
unemployment 7 at approximately current levels. 

Under H. R. 11809 the Secretary of Agriculture has the authority 
to enter into an cehadant with the State welfare agency in any State, 
or other designated welfare agencies in the State to provide for local 
administration of the food-stamp program. The Secretary of Agri- 
culture may require that the family purchase stamps in an amount 
equivalent to its usual weekly food purchases. He may then give 
the family enough extra stamps to permit the purchase of sufficient 
food for an ace eptable nutritious diet. 

As an example, families which are spending about $5 per person 
per week for food might be asked to buy $5 worth of stamps per per- 
son and then would be given an extra $2 worth of stamps per person 
per week. These families could then go to their neighborhood grocers 
and use all the stamps in lieu of cash in their weekly grocery shoppit ig. 

A food-stamp plan which increased the food-purchasing power of 
10 million of our neediest citizens $2 a week would cost approximately 
$1 billion. In February 1958 there were 6.6 million persons receiving 
some type of public assistance and 2.9 million people were drawing 
unemployment compensation. In view of the eign ‘of people now 
in these 2 groups a food-stamp program aimed at reaching 10 million 
people isa realistic program. It is believed that food stamps averaging 
about $2 per person per week would be needed t > bring their food 
expenditures up to a level that eae purchase a nutritious diet of 
acceptable foods at today’s retail prices. 

Studies of food consumption of households with various income 
levels in 1955 indicate that families with incomes of $2,000 to $3,000 
spent 34 percent more for food than households with incomes of less 
than $2,000. They purchased 21 percent more pounds of fresh fruits 
and vegetables; 27 percent more pounds of meats, poultry, and fish 
and 18 percent more milk or its equivalent in the form of other dairy 
produe ts. 

Using these basic data staff studies indicate that if the food-purchas- 
ing power of 10 million of our neediest citizens is increased $2 per 
person per week or $1 billion in a year, we might expect 29 percent 
of this ad litional food-purchasing power ot be spent on meats and 
poultry ; 22 percent on dairy products; and 17 percent on fresh, canned, 
and eae fruits and vegetables. 

Increases of this magnitude in the food expenditures of our 10 mil- 
lion neediest citizens would result in an increase of about 1.5 percent 
in the total consumption of fresh and processed fruits and vegetables; 
1.5 to 2 percent in the total consumption of meats and poultry; and 
2 to 2.5 percent in the consumption of dairy products. 
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As I pointed out earlier, farm production is now running 4 to 6 
percent in excess of the amount needed to supply commercial markets. 
A food-stamp program of the type and size authorized by H. R. 
11809 would provide a worthwhile utilization of about half of current 
surplus production. I know of no more effective way to utilize a 
part of our abundant food supplies. Through the mechanism of an 
efficiently operated food-stamp program a large part of our current 
food surpluses now being channeled into Government warehouses and 
finally disposed of overseas can be put to use building better bodies 
and healthier citizens of our own country. 

Let me say finally the cost of such a program, a program which will 
increase the market demand for our most nutritious foods, animal 
products, fruits and vegetables about 2 percent is less than the current 
cost of diverting this volume of products from commercial markets 
and disposing of them outside the usual channels of trade at home and 
abroad. 

Now this morning we have some very important witnesses from dif- 
ferent parts of the country. I promised particularly two gentlemen 
from Detroit—and we know what the situation is there in that city— 
that they will be heard the first thing this morning. I am going to 
ask that if they don’t mind to give way a little bit to the congressional 
pressure in which other Congressmen find themselves, and I see before 
me Congresswoman Sullivan, of Missouri, and Congresswoman Grif- 
fiths, of Michigan, both of whom, as I said before, are vitally inter- 
ested in this problem and who have cooperated with the committee. 
I should like to hear from them. I would ask them to be brief. I 
would like to have their statements filed, but I certainly would like 
to hear from them and have them tell us what they have learned from 
working with the problem, and these two ladies have worked with the 
problem for the past several years. 

Before I do that, I am going to ask and I must give way to a 
member of our own committee who has done a great deal of work 
on this problem, as he does in all other problems connected with 
agriculture, the Honorable Lester Johnson, who has asked that he file 
a statement, but if you would like; is that all right? 


STATEMENT OF HON. LESTER JOHNSON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE NINTH DISTRICT OF THE STATE OF 
WISCONSIN 


Mr. Jounson. I would like to read a few excerpts from my state- 
ment. My statement is very short. I want to say to the committee 
that I believe if the people of the United States who are interested 
in this program could come here you wouldn’t have room in this 
hearing room, but the trouble is the people who will benefit from the 
program pace the money to come to Washington to appear in 
favor of it, like we find in so many cases of legislation before the 
perce The people who benefit from this legislation haven’t the 
money to make a trip to Washington, and I feel that we in Cor gress, 
who represent those people, will have to appear and do our part for 
them. 

I would like to file my complete statement, but I want to read a few 
excerpts from letters I have received from people in my district, and 
I am only putting in a few of the letters. 
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Consider this portion of a letter from a widow in Menomonie, Wis., 
in the heart of one of the State’s rich farm and dairy areas: 


I am 81 years old and get $30 per month widow’s pension. I have altogether 
$60 per month to live on, pay my taxes, buy my fuel and insurance. Takes 
some figuring to meet this. With all the money they say is in Treasury I am 
sure they could help. Everybody else gets their salaries raised. We have in 
our lives paid lots of taxes and feel entitled. Our dollar we saved is not worth 
much now. Sorry to bother you, but guess that’s what you are put in office to 
try and do something for the people. 


Here is another from Barron County : 


Perhaps a law should be passed that at 60 an elderly person could be put in a 
gas chamber and put out of their miseries. It really is a disgrace to find in this 
land of plenty so many aged people barely existing from one check to another. 
I know several who get $32.45 security and $32 welfare and pay rent and live 
on bread barley. No meat. They have fuel and lights and rent to pay. I get 
$73 which is barely nothing for rent, food, and fuel, and I have diabetes which 
calls for insulin and special diet. 

From Eau Claire County: 

I am 71 years and 7 months old. My wife is 57 years old. I only get $65.10 
on social security. Can’t get a job. Too old. Can’t meet necessary expenses. 
Some things we can’t buy and go without. Is there any hope that something 
could be done about it? It is badly needed. 

Finally, this portion of a letter which arrived in my office this 
morning from an Kau Claire County woman: 

I have an old-age pension of $43.25 and am supposed to make that reach for 
all my needs even to pay $75.25 tax on my real estate. Well by the time I buy 
food at its present cost I find I have nothing left to buy meat as anything that 
will keep up my vitality. I am 76 years of age and always worked very hard. 
But my health and strength has failed something awful from living on such 
weak poor ration. So if that food stamp goes through it would be one of the 
greatest things ever. 

I think I want to read to you a statement from the President’s 
message the other day, where he says—I can’t seem to find it. Any- 
how he said that the human came first, if you remember his statement. 
He wasn’t referring to food stamps, though. It is here in the state- 
ment. 

Then I want to make a part of my statement a clipping from a super- 
market news item from up in New York, where the supermarkets are 
telling that because of this recession people are not buying the quality 
foods they were in the past. 

I thank you very much. 

Mr. Anruso. Thank you, Mr. Johnson. We will incorporate your 
entire statement at this point in the record. 

(The statement follows :) 


STATEMENT OF HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON, OF WISCONSIN 


Mr. Chairman, the hearings you are conducting on food-stamp legislation 
are highly important to many Americans. While I am here in behalf of my 
bill, H. R. 7538, which I introduced May 14, 1957, I would like to state that I am 
more interested in providing food from our abundance to the needy than I am 
in endorsing my bill over any of the other thoughtful programs you are studying. 

Two tests are of primary importance in considering this legislation: 

Is there a need for a food-stamp program? 

Are the benefits worth the costs? 

If I did not think the answer to each question is “Yes” I would not have 
introduced H. R. 7538. 

It is my estimate that from 40,000 to 50,000 of the 300,866 residents of the 
Ninth District of Wisconsin, which it is my privilege to represent, could qualify 
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for participation to some degree in a food-allotment program. I sincerely hope 
that number will not have occasion to increase. They are included among the 
6 million persons receiving assistance in this country under the Federal social- 
security program ; from State and local welfare agencies ; and in a group earning 
incomes insufficient to provide them with adequate low-cost diets based upon 
even the minimum standards of the United States Department of Agriculture. 

These are statistics. President Eisenhower recently called upon us to re- 
member we are dealing with people and not statistics. I agree. While the 
figures I have given may be impressive, I think you will also be moved by the 
human side of the problem. Out of this welter of numbers come the following 
messages from human beings the numbers represent. 

Consider this portion of a letter from a widow in Menomonie, Wis., in the 
heart of one of the State’s rich farm and dairy areas: 

“] am 81 years old and get $30 per month widow’s pension. I have altogether 
$60 per month to live on, pay my taxes, buy my fuel and insurance. Takes some 
figuring to meet this. With all the money they say is in Treasury I am sure 
they could help. Everybody else gets their salaries raised. We have in our 
lives paid lots of taxes and feel entitled. Our dollar we saved is not worth 
much now. Sorry to bother you but guess that’s what you are put in office to 
try and do something for the people.” 

Here is another from Barron County : 

“Perhaps a law should be passed that at 60 an elderly person could be put in a 
gas chamber and put out of their miseries. It really is a disgrace to find in this 
land of plenty so many aged people barely existing from one check to another. I 
know several who get $32.45 security and $32 welfare and pay rent and live on 
bread barely. No meat. They have fuel and lights and rent to pay. I get $73, 
which is barely nothing for rent, food, and fuel, and I have diabetes, which 
alls for insulin and special diet.” 

From Eau Claire County: 

“T am 71 years and 7 months old. My wife is 57 years old. I only get $65.10 
on social security. Can’t get a job. Too old. Can’t meet necessary expenses. 
Some things we can’t buy and go without. Is there any hope that something 
could be done about it? It is badly needed.” 

And finally this portion of a letter which arrived in my office this morning from 
an Eau Claire County woman: 

“T have an old-age pension of $43.25 and am supposed to make that reach for 
all my needs, even to pay $75.25 tax on my real estate. Well, by the time I buy 
food at its present cost I find I have nothing left to buy meat or anything that 
will keep up my vitality. I am 76 years of age and always worked very hard. 
But my health and strength has failed something awful from living on such 
weak, poor ration. So if that food stamp goes through, it would be one of the 
greatest things ever.” 

No Congressman who has received letters like this, and I feel reasonably cer- 
tain that all of us have, would ever disagree with the President's statement that 
we are dealing with people and not statistics. Perhaps his interest will encourage 
us all to act like human beings instead of adding machines as we consider the 
wants so eloquently expressed in the letters I have quoted. 

This program would benefit merchants and farmers as well as the needy who 
would receive the food. It is reasonably certain that money freed as a result of 
gifts or donation of food under these plans would be spent immediately for more 
food or for other of life’s necessities. 

I have with me an article from a grocery trade journal which shows how re- 
duced purchasing power alters the food-buying habits of people. I would like to 
have it made a part of the record of this hearing. This would have a direct 
effect upon dollar sales of grocery and other food and retail stores. There would 
be no reduction of food supplies for those who now have adequate nutrition. 
Farm income would also be increased because of better farm prices which would 
result from a program such as this. Federal tax receipts from increased national 
income of farmers, food handlers, and the general economy will help pay the 
cost of the program. 

Our Government provides food for ill and disabled criminals. We provide food 
for the unfortunates in mental institutions. It would appear reasonable to ex- 
pect that so long as we have this tremendous agricultural capacity we should be 
able to provide a minimum diet for our involuntary unemployed, our disabled, 
our needy aged, or disabled and widowed mothers and dependent children. 

This committee will have the benefit of a number of different approaches to 
this question. I hope you will take a step forward in preparing legislation which 
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will bring some measure of relief to millions of Americans who literally hunger 
in the shadow of abundance. 


[Supermarket News, April 14, 1958] 
JOBLESS BENEFIT ENDING—RECESSION AFFECTING UPSTATE NEW YORK STORES 


BuFFraLo, April 13.—The rising tide of unemployment, short workweeks, and 
loss of consumer buying power is beginning to worry executives of chain and 
independent supermarket operation in western New York. 

In the early days of the industrial recession which hit Erie and Niagara Coun- 
ties, supermarkets did not feel much of a reaction at checkouts. Most families 
still were spending just about as much for their weekly food needs. 

Unemployment insurance and supplemental pay benefits provided by the big 
industrial plants served to maintain weekly income at a fair level despite layoffs. 
While families started cutting down on purchases of luxury items, they continued 
to spend approximately the same amount for food. 

But in recent weeks the unemployment-insurance benefits of many workers 
have started to expire, so long have they been out of work. Supplemental pay 
is not large enough to provide for their needs. County relief agencies reported 
steady rise in their caseloads. 

All this means smaller food-buying budgets for more than 52,000 Buffalo area 
workers who are listed as unemployed. And managers for chain and independent 
supermarkets reported they are now beginning to feel the pinch. 

There has been no sharp decline in weekly volume of area supers. But market 
managers agreed they are having increased difficulty each week keeping up their 
sales volume, regardless of what promotional and advertising techniques are 
employed. 

They still are attracting the same number of shoppers, but there has been a 
rather significant drop in the size of the average checkout slip, especially in 
those sections of the area where industrial unemployment is highest. 

Store managers reported the average customer appears to be more price con- 
scious and is buying less of the luxury-type food items. 

Many customers are putting greater emphasis on lower priced staples in their 
food purchases, especially those with large families. They are buying items 
which “fill up” growing children, but which are not too expensive. 

This buying trend is noticeable in all departments, especially in meats and 
dry groceries. Meat departments have been hardest hit by the industrial reces- 
sion, it was reported. There is much greater concentration today on lower priced 
meats by families which bought steaks and prime ribs of beef when their incomes 
were higher. 

Supermarkets, aware of the tighter food budgets, are making special efforts 
to appeal to these needs. Special promotions are being set up, with emphasis 
on basic volume-type foods. 

Increased emphasis on budget foods is apparent in recent advertising of the 
big chains and independent groups here. Advertising managers are playing up 
such themes as “Look what $1 will buy”; “Budget menus for the entire week” ; 
“Bargains for the hard-pressed food budget’; and “Make your food dollar go 
further here.” 

Ad managers said that if the recession continues to deepen here they will 
revamp their merchandising approaches further to answer the needs of families 
with reduced food budgets. 

Most supermarket executives here believe they are in for a difficult period of 
trying to maintain volume. The question in the minds of supermarket execu- 
tives is, ““How far will the recession go and how long will it last?” Some look 
for an upturn in production and employment at midyear, and they believe their 
food sales will start recovering about that time. 

Mr. Anruso. Now, Mrs. Griffiths, I had promised Mrs. Sullivan to 
speak first this morning, but if you two reach an agreement—— 

Mrs, Grirritus. Let her speak first. 

Mr. Anruso. Thank you. It is nice to have ladies get together like 
that, isn’t it? 

Mrs. Sullivan, we are very happy to have you here this merning. I 
know that you have been a champion for a food-stamp program for 
many years, and I know that you have spoken to our distinguished 
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chairman of the Committee on Agriculture, the Honorable Harold 
Cooley, and to me constantly ever since I became a member of this 
committee about it, and I am very happy to report to you today that 
the committee is ready to hear this type of legislation. We are most 
happy to have you, Mrs. Sullivan. 


STATEMENT OF HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE THIRD DISTRICT OF THE STATE OF 
MISSOURI 


Mrs. Suuturvan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee. I have not asked anyone from my State to come to testi- 
fy because so far we have participated in a very small way in using 
surplus food and it has been rather unsatisfactory. I have prepared 
a detailed statement for your information, but I am going to go 
through it briefly, skipping over a great deal of it, but bringing out 
the highlights. T would like to have the entire statement made part 


of the ree ord, with your permission. 
Mr. Anruso. That will be granted. 
(The statement follows :) 


A Foop-StaAMp PROGRAM To OUTLAW HUNGER IN THE UNITED STATES 


Statement by Congresswoman Leonor K. Sullivan, Democrat, of Missouri, on 
H. R. 949 by Mrs. Sullivan and other bills to establish a food-stamp program 
for distribution of surplus agricultural commodities to needy persons 


Chairman Anfuso and members of the subcommittee, first, I want to express 
my appreciation to this subcommittee, and also to Chairman Cooley of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, for arranging these hearings under circumstances which 
lead me to be most optimistic about the prospects for action in the near future 
on a food-stamp bill. As you know, I have been urging such a program for more 
than 4 years. Twice during that period—in both the 83d and 84th Congresses— 
hearings were conducted on this proposal by the Committee on Agriculture, but 
unfortunately nothing further happened on it in either Congress. I hope and 
trust that this time the hearings will be fruitful. 

In any event, as a result of the committee’s failure to act in previous years, 
I attempted the direct approach last year of seeking to amend the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act by offering my food-stamp bill as an 
amendment to it from the House floor. The bill we were considering dealt pri- 
marily with extending for another year the provisions of Public Law 480 having 
to do with disposal of surplus commodities abroad, but since Public Law 480 also 
contains provisions covering domestic donation of surpluses, my amendment was 
relevant and, I think, advisable. 


RECESSION SUFFERING COULD HAVE BEEN REDUCED 


If my amendment had been accepted last year and made part of Public Law 
480, I sincerely believe a lot fewer Americans would be suffering hunger today, 
I sincerely believe our agricultural surplus disposal mess would have been cor- 
rected. I sincerely believe the machinery which would have been established 
a year ago under that amendment would by now be operating so effectively 
that it could have served as a valuable weapon in fighting this current reces- 
sion. 

Although I lost the battle last year to write my food-stamp plan into law 
through the means of an amendment from the House floor to another bill, I 
feel my purpose was nevertheless accomplished in some measure at least by rea- 
son of these facts: 

First, many, if not most of the Members who voted against my amendment in 
the House last year insisted they were not voting against the proposal itself 
or against the idea of a food-stamp plan but rather against having it incor- 
porated in or tacked onto Public Law 480. They urged that the same proposal 
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come before the House in the regular manner; that is, on recommendation of the 
Committee on Agriculture. I assume, therefore, we can count this time on the 
support of many of the same House Members who voted against the proposal 
last year when it was offered as an amendment to Public Law 480. So far, so 
good. 

Secondly, out of the fight which occurred over this idea on the House floor last 
year, I obtained the promise of Chairman Cooley that the committee would take 
up the food-stamp proposal separately this year and that he personally would 
support it. These hearings, then, and the action which I anticipate will stem 
from your hearings, represent to me the fulfillment of that promise of last year 
made during the heat of the House debate on my amendment to the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act. As you can readily understand, I am 
most grateful now for this followup. 


NEED FOR BETTER DISTRIBUTION SYSTEM NOW OBVIOUS 


It is my intention today to discuss primarily the means of setting up and 
operating a food-stamp plan rather than the need for a better plan of distribution 
of our surplus agricultural commodities to our needy throughout the country. 
The question of need seemed to be the main issue in the previous hearings in 
1954 and 1955. Several members of the Committee on Agriculture expressed 
sincere doubt in those hearings about the need for a food-stamp plan or the 
advisability of one. The Department of Agriculture witnesses who testified 
insisted it was completely unnecessary to adopt such a plan—that their program 
then in effect (and still in effect) met all of the needs of disposing of surplus 
food ina satisfactory manner to our needy citizens. 

That may still be the position of the Department’s policymakers. I assume 
itis. I have in my possession one of their recent official publications on surplus 
distribution, and it insists the present disposal and distribution program for 
helping the needy is just jim-dandy and couldn't be better. 

That has been their position all of these years during which I have been 
urging adoption of the food-stamp plan. At least, no one could accuse the 
present leadership of the Department of Agriculture of being inconsistent; good 
or bad, any policy stays on and on and on. But I certainly do not have to 
point that out to a subcommittee of the Committee on Agriculture of the House 
of Representatives 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, with your permission and the permission of the 
subcommittee I am not going to waste your time or mine in discussing the 
Department’s ostrichlike position on this issue. You will no doubt have wit- 
nesses from the Department appearing before you to give that side of it, and 
I would merely suggest that you ask if they still hold to the sentiment ex- 
pressed for them by Assistant Secretary McLain in 1956, after we wrote a food- 
stamp plank into the 1956 Democratic platform to aid the needy, when he said, and 
I quote: 

“People like to buy their food. They don’t like to have it given to them. 
It’s an insult to offer an able-bodied person a handout.” 

Mr. Chairman, who can argue intelligently with that kind of viewpoint? Food 
stamps are intended for hungry people, not chiselers and loafers. I think 
Assistant Secretary McLain has summed up the Department’s position on this 
whole issue concisely if not necessarily admirably. 


PRESENT PROGRAM A FRAUD ON NEEDY 


The reason you are holding these hearings is that you all know as well as I 
do that the present system for distributing surplus food to the needy is a 
monstrous fraud upon the needy and upon our cities and States participating 
in the chaotic and, to them, extremely costly program. 

In desperation over our great unemployment, we in St. Louis have just recently 
come in under the existing program. While I was at home over the Easter 
recess, I made an on-the-spot investigation of how it is supposed to operate. I 
was heartsick. It is not our city’s fault. It is the whole blind concept behind 
the present disposal and distribution system. It is an organized system for 
dumping a few surplus items on our States and cities for warehousing and 
distribution in a manner which inevitably reminds one of Winston Churchill’s 
famous phrase about so many owing so much to so few. In this instance, 
however, it is a case of so many getting so little for so much effort and 
expense. 
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A warehouse depot in the center or outskirts of a large city may be a simple 
method of distribution from an engineering or logistics standpoint. But consider 
the case of a needy family sending someone across a major city by bus or 
streetcar or perhaps by foot to pick up a heavy, bulky package of flour, cornmeal, 
dry skim milk, some cheese—intended to be enough for a family for perhaps a 
month—and dragging it home that long way when, under an intelligent system 
of distribution, these things—and a whole lot more—-could easily be made avail- 
able in the corner grocery in exchange for a stamp or stamps which came regu- 
larly in the mail along with, say, the public-assistance check. The cost of the 
present, haphazard, ineffectual program, meanwhile is out of all proportion to 
its benefits and is burdensome to the point of no return to our States and cities. 


WHY LEGISLATION MUST BE ENACTED 


Our job is to overcome the stubborn inertia and resistance of Mr. Benson’s 
“team” and force them to use the admitted talents of operating people in the 
Department to install the kind of program which can work and which can do 
some real good. I mean good for the needy and good, too, for the farmer— 
particularly the small farmer who gets no help at all out of the present hit-and- 
miss program of dumping surpluses. 

Of course, no legislation is needed to install a food-stamp plan. We know that. 
The same broad, general legislative authority which enabled President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt 20 years or so ago to establish a very elaborate food-stamp program 
in depression days—a program much more elaborate and complex than the one I 
am now proposing—that same broad legislative authority, I repeat, is still on 
the books and still available to Mr. Benson if he wants to use it. He doesn’t 
want to use it. He refuses to use it. 

Then why pass the kind of bill I urge? The answer is that Mr. Benson and 
his Department leadership take the position that if Congress wants a food-stamp 
plan, it must enact one directing the Department to operate it and they will 
then put it into effect ; but without such a specific legislative directive declaring 
they should do it, they just won’t doit. Therefore it is up to us to build a hot fire 
under the Department of Agriculture. Our economic situation is much too 
serious to permit further “passing of the buck” from Congress to Agriculture 
and from Agriculture back to Congress. 


HISTORY OF H. R. 949 


The mechanics for such a program are outlined in the various bills now before 
you. May I briefly give you the history of my own bill—H. R. 949—which is the 
prototype for most of those now before you for consideration. 

Late in 1953 and early in 1954, when we were already in a recession even 
though the Government reports and statistics on unemployment hadn’t confirmed 
it yet, I became deeply concerned by the accounts of undernourishment among 
needy schoolchildren and others in St. Louis at about the same time the main 
concern on agricultural matters here in Washington seemed to be the unmanage- 
able surpluses of food. The more I thought about this contradiction, the more 
indignant I became. 

I was rapidly getting to the position where I wanted to vote against every 
Single farm-aid proposal to come before the Congress. Of course I did not do 
that. My research into the problem showed me that conditions which ruin the 
farmer, and particularly the small farmer, do not help the consumer a bit, and 
actually hurt our workers in every industry. Consequently, I have remained on 
the side of helping agriculture to combat disastrously low farm prices and high 
farm costs. 

But I felt there had to be a solution to this glaring contradiction of hunger 
amid such plenty, of children going to bed without supper while Government 
warehouses were bulging to the bursting point with the accumulating surpluses 
of our farms acquired under the price support and other surplus removal pro- 
grams. 

Several States with large numbers of unemployed coal miners, notably Penn- 
sylvania and West Virginia, had begun to seek some of the surplus food for free 
distribution in mining areas. There was not too much availabel in usable 
form—fiour and other items were shipped into the States in bulk and had to be 
repackaged and it was an expensive and far from satisfactory program. 

I knew from many conservations with Congresswoman Kee and with the late 
Congresswoman Buchanan and other Members from these areas, the problems 
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they were having in distributing even these few items. Obviously, there had to 
be a better solution, just as there has to be one now when, with only moderate 
changes, we are still conducting much the same kind of surplus disposal opera- 
tion as in early 1954. 


FOOD-STAMP PLAN OF THIRTIES HELPED FARMERS AND LOW-INCOME CONSUMERS 


Consequently, I thought of the food-stamp idea and drafted my first bill on it 
which I introduced in February 1954. Of course the idea itself was not original; 
as I mentioned earlier, we had a very elaborate food-stamp program in effect in 
the late thirties when perhaps a third of our people were living under economic 
conditions which made them eligible for this type of program. 

It was a program tremendous in scope. It included all types of food in sur- 
plus—fresh fruits, vegetables, eggs, citrus, meat, milk, even, I understand, fresh 
strawberries during one period when they were in surplus. The food-stamp pro- 
gram in effect prior to World War II helped to supplement the diets of millions 
of Americans of low income and was a valuable contribution toward our Nation’s 
economic recovery as well, benefiting farmers in every part of the country. After 
World War II began, however, and everyone who could work even part time could 
readily find employment, the need for the program became less urgent. And the 
surpluses themselves, of course, rapidly disappeared under the unprecedented 
food needs of global war. 

New Deal ideas of the thirties which proved so effective under conditions then 
in effect do not necessarily provide a sure guide as to the policies we should 
follow today under altogether different circumstances. But the thing which 
made the New Deal so dramatically successful in so many ways in meeting such 
terribly serious problems was a spirit of imagination and pioneering in Govern- 
ment policy. New ideas were not discarded merely because they were new. 
Many of those new ideas, as we know, filled basic needs so effectively that we are 
all united today in approving them as permanent reforms in our national life. 
And time after time, we find now that ideas tried even temporarily in those days 
have new applicability today, but usually with necessary modifications. The 
food-stamp plan is such an idea. 


SIMPLE, NATIONWIDE PROGRAM NEEDED 


My bill grew out of a conviction that we do not rormally need the kind of 
elaborate program which was successful in the thirties as we gradually pulled 
out of the worst depression in history. Instead, I felt a simple program could be 
worked out covering automatically all of those in every county of every State 
on any form of public assistance, plus those jobless who had no income but were 
ineligible for relief because of legal technicalities of one sort or another in many 
jurisdictions. During normal times the latter group would be relatively small. 
In late 1954, however, and at present, it is a very large group, and the families 
in that group are in desperate circumstances. Public assistance is denied them; 
the private charities are broke from trying to help too many with too little; 
and this is the tragedy of the industrial areas of our country. 

If we had set up a program before this intended to provide additional nourish- 
ing food for those on public assistance, and the relatively few other families 
which would qualify in normal times, that machinery, as I said, would have been 
available to us now to help meet this overwhelming problem of hunger amidst 
plenty. 

NEED EXISTS EVEN IN PROSPEROUS TIMES 


But I want to emphasize a very important aspect of this problem of helping 
the needy with supplementary food through a food-stamp plan. Right now we 
have vast unemployment. But in good times as well as bad—in boom as well as 
recession—we have at least 6 million persons as a minimum who are not getting 
sufficient quantities of the right kind of food for decent minimum nourishment. 
In recession, the number soars, but there is this probably irreducible minimum 
of about 6 million who are on various forms of public assistance—the disabled, 
the aged indigent, the families which qualify for aid to dependent children, and 
so on. 

And at the same time we have these vast stores of surplus agricultural com- 
modities—expensive to store, expensive even to give away abroad. 

I have no intention of attacking the idea of sharing our surplus with less for- 
tunate nations, or of donating vast quantities directly and through CARE and 
our church organizations to help feed the hungry overseas. Our surpluses can be 
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effective instruments in the search for world peace. A hungry child anywhere in 
the world is a charge on our conscience when we enjoy so much. 

But to look at our surpluses only from the standpoint of helping people abroad— 
or only from the standpoint of getting the surpluses out of the country for fear 
they might depress farm prices here—is too shortsighted a view. 

Why not make it possible for our own needy, too, to share on an intelligent 
efficient, effective, regular basis in these vast surpluses? Certainly we can con- 
tinue to send much of it abroad—and even continue to pay the ocean freight where 
that appears desirable. But we can also afford, and must afford, to show at least 
equal eifort and equal concern in getting surplus food to those anywhere in our 
country who, through no fault of their own, are unable to afford a decent minimum 
diet. The number of such Americans is tragically high today because of the reces- 
sion. But even in good times it is high—that fact must be kept in mind. 


MECHANICS OF A FOOD STAMP PLAN 


The subcommittee can, if it chooses, find a bewildering variety of means and 
methods for setting up an elaborate program, but it seems to me that the 
simpler the program the better it will work. It does not have to be complex. 
It does not have to anticipate every insignificant operating problem and write 
the answer into law. The Department of Agriculture has experts who, if 
given the green light, can do an outstanding job of carrying out this idea. 

My bill has, I feel, the virtue of simplicity. It is customary, or at least com- 
mon, for Members in testifying before committees on their own bills to insist 
they have no pride of authorship and are not wedded to any particular approach 
in solving a problem through legislation. In this instance, I have to admit to 
pride of authorship—the bill was drafted only after long study and weighing 
of alternatives. I am pleased that it has been introduced by quite a number of 
Members in this and preceding Congresses. 

It provides that the Secretary of Agriculture decide each month what foods 
are in surplus and what quantities of them are available for distribution 
through his Department as a result of acquisitions under the various price 
support and purchase programs. He then issues an appropriate stamp for each 
such item and the stamps go to the provably needy—to all those on any form 
of public assistance; and to all families certified by State or local welfare 
agencies as requiring welfare assistance but not eligible for it because of legal 
technicalities. 

This is the framework of a workable plan. The stamps would be redeemable 
in such places and under such regulations as the Secretary shall determine 
but fundamentally the idea is to have them redeemed in the regular stores. It 
will be noted that my bill does not actually require that; it is up to the Secre- 
tary. The reason is this: if, in a particular area, the stores refused to go 
along with this plan for any reason, the needy would not be foreclosed from 
this help. I don’t want to see a narrow restriction written into law which 
might in some way boomerang to stymie the program. ‘There is no doubt the 
stores would be the most logical place for distribution of these surplus items in 
a manner sufficiently profitable to them to at least cover all of their costs. I 
assume the Secretary would follow through in that manner. Sut I wouldn’t 
like to see the program enacted on so narrow a basis that the stores could veto 
it in a particular area and prevent extra food coming in to the needy. 


BROADENING SCOPE OF THE PROGRAM 


H. R. 949, in addition to setting up the basic eligibility standards for food- 
stamp recipients, calls upon the Secretary of Agriculture, the Secretary of Labor, 
and the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare to consult together and 
advise Congress in 6 months on the advisability of extending the program’s 
scope to additional groups; for instance, to those on unemployment compensa- 
tion, old-age and survivors insurance, etc. Some bills which have been intro- 
duced as modifications of my bill would include such groups at the very begin- 
ning. I had a reason for leaving them out of the initial program, and not be- 
cause I am not aware that many such persons do need extra help. 

s3ut my feeling was this: A corporation president can be fired after a proxy 
battle and be eligible for unemployment compensation, or go on social security. 
But he is not necessarily a needy person. To put him down on the list auto- 
matically for food stamps would make a farce and a mockery out of the whole 
program. We would hear about this or that retired tycoon driving to the store 
in his Cadillac, or pulling up to the wharf in his cabin cruiser, to get his food 
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stamps exchanged for some free food. How that would set tongues wagging. 
Our program would be discredited at the very start. 

We know—there is no doubt about it—that every person on public assistance 
of any kind is a needy person (or a chiseler inviting prosecution). We know 
that in all of our cities and in rural areas, too, there are many, many persons not 
eligible for public assistance but in real and desperate need. Those are the ones 
who deserve this help the most. Those are the ones to reach immediately in 
any program of this kind. 

But if the Secretaries of the three Cabinet departments I cited can come 
forward later with a sensible program for extending this kind of help to addi- 
tional categories of citizens deemed to need this help, and if reasonable stand- 
ards can then be worked out to cover them, the program can be quickly expanded 
to include them, too. As a matter of fact, many families now on social security 
would already qualify under my bill for immediate inclusion. 


WHAT FOODS CAN BE INCLUDED 


As a subcommittee of the Committee on Agriculture, you are undoubtedly 
interested in knowing not only how this program can help the needy but also 
how it can help the average farmer. 

May I say that I am aware of the fact that distributing some cornmeal and 
wheat flour and dry skim milk and an occasional pound of butter or block of 
cheese to our needy does not by any means solve the problem of farm depression. 
The basic price-support commodities which pile up and accumulate under the 
support programs do not lend themselves too well to the task of rounding out the 
diets of the poor, because a family can use efficiently and beneficially only a 
certain amount of wheat flour and cornmeal and so on without having a very 
lopsided diet and thus an unhealthy one. But why must a food-stamp program 
be restricted only to some of the storable price-support commodities ? 

The average farmer in a year’s time grows a variety of crops which take turns 
being in surplus. Often, the more he grows of a desirable fruit or vegetable, 
the less he makes. You members of this subcommittee know that better than I. 

The fact is, however, that we have on the statute books now a _ provision, 
timidly and only partly used by Mr. Benson, for Government purchase of 
various perishables (fruit, meat, vegetables, etc.) when surpluses get to the 





point of seriously depressing farm income. As you know, 30 percent of our 
customs receipts are supposed to be used for this purpose, under section 32 of the 
Agricultural Act of 1935. This comes to more than $200 million a year. In ad- 


dition, the Department can carry over from one year to the next up to $300 
million of unused section 32 funds to be used when the Secretary sees fit. 


SECTION 32 FUNDS 


Mr. Benson has not seen fit to make much use of his section 32 funds. Because 
he has been carrying over from year to year the full $3800 million permitted by 
law, he forfeits back to the Treasury each year any money he does not use out of 
current section 32 income. This year, he plans to let $65 million of this money go 
unused for removing surplus perishables. Next year, he plans to forfeit $78 
million out of the $230 million he expects to receive from customs receipts. 

He could, as we know, use more than $500 million of this money in the next 
12 months to aid the small farmer by buying up perishables in surplus, to use 
them in the school-lunch program and to aid the needy. A food-stamp program 
would perhaps give him more incentive to make wider use of the funds and 
authority he already has to help the small farmer since there would be a ready- 
made market for these perishables—our needy families. If we had a national 
food-stamp plan in operation, public attention would so center on the paucity 
of the items now being distributed that Mr. Benson—even Mr. Benson—might 
be stimulated by public opinion into providing a more rounded variety of foods 
for stamp redemption. 

I think that would be a much more intelligent manner of helping to meet the 
farm problem than a multi-billion-dollar soil bank plan for curtailing produc- 
tion—particularly when so many Americans are not getting enough to eat. 

I am not arguing for purchase of artichokes or strawberries out of season to 
give away free to the needy. But what’s wrong with an occasional Texas grape- 
fruit going to a needy family when the grapefruit harvest is big and the farm 
price low? Why not some fresh peas or asparagus or corn or tomatoes or apples 
to help provide a decent diet for an undernourished family if those perishables 
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are just rotting in the fields or selling at disastrously low wholesale prices on 
the farm? Why not fresh whole milk, rather than just dry skim milk? 


CONSUMERS DON’T BENEFIT FROM LOW FARM PRICES 


We in this room all know that low prices on the farm don’t mean low prices to 
the consumer. Not usually. Not in recent years, in any event. As farm prices 
sink, consumer prices continue to soar. It is a tragic situation both for our 
farmers and for our low-income consumers. 

So let it not be said that this idea for greater use of section 382 funds to help 
feed the needly as part of a food-stamp plan is intended to raise prices to con- 
sumers, or would have that effect. I am sure it would not. But it would help 
the small farmer and it would also help our needy. And it’s about time we did 
a little more of both things. 

Mr. Chairman, I don’t want to impose on your time by reading a lot of statis- 
tics, but I have developed a set of facts on the number of public assistance cases 
in each State as compared with the number now getting dribs and drabs of this 
surplus food. The figures are startling. I will supply them for the record. 
They show in many States that while as many as several hundred thousand may 
be on public assistance, a mere handful comparatively gets any of this free food 
now. It is an eye opener as to the lack of effectiveness of this present program. 
And most of the people who are the human being behind these statistics go to 
bed hungry at night, and go hungrily through the day almost each day. 


A DISGRACE TO OUR COUNTRY 


Even the Communists in their complete disdain for human values would, I 
believe, be too smart to allow that sort of thing to happen if they, instead of we, 
were the ones blessed with these abundances of food. 

Mr. Khrushchev says Russia will soon outstrip us not only in food production 
but in per capita consumption. We shall see about that. But at least they are 
trying to increase food production to provide for their people with more food 
and better diets while here in this country, surrounded by the fantastic riches 
of our harvests, our national leadership can think only of the embarrassment to 
its political promises of these surpluses; and cannot understand how they can 
be used effectively and intelligently to outlaw hunger here in the United States. 
Instead, their goal is merely to curtail production. 

The fact is, we do have hunger in this country. It is not a myth; it exists. 
I have seen it in St. Louis. You have all seen it in your own districts. It is 
tragic. And it is absolutely unnecessary amidst such great blessings of abun- 
dance of food. 

Congress is not to blame. But Congress will merit blame if it does not face up 
to the problem. The problem is to force a reluctant, unfeeling bureaucracy to 
move off dead center and get food to the hungry. Mr. Benson must stop apolo- 
gizing for our abundance and instead be pushed into seeing to it that more of it 
goes to those who need help, and need it desperately. 


GOD’S BLESSINGS DESECRATED 


I have said that a hungry child anywhere is a charge on our conscience. Mr. 
Chairman, a hungry child here in America—hungry as a daily experience 
going to bed night after night without feeling he has eaten a good meal—staying 
home from school because he hasn’t the energy to study or learn because he 
hasn’t eaten enough to build energy—such a child represents in our country more 
than a charge on our conscience. The existence of such a situation in this rich 
land is a shameful blot on our national honor—on our flag. And, unfortunately 
for our ability to sleep at night, there are many, many such children today in 
our country. I would say that several million American children experience 
that gnawing feeling of not getting enough of the right foods because their 
families cannot provide them. 

Mr. Chairman, I am perhaps emotional about this problem. I do not apologize 
for that. Hard, commonsense should have told us long ago we needed a better 
program for distributing our surpluses to our needy. But the need still goes 
unmet. I do not apologize for being emotional about it now. 

Farm failures, ruinous surpluses, bulging warehouses, billions of Federal 
funds going for agricultural mustard plasters, but millions of Americans still 
hungry. The bundance lavished upon us by a merciful God—in abundance of 
food in a world where too many starve—this abundance is actually cursed by 
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some who cannot see His purpose. Let us use this food as God intended—to 
feed those who hunger. Let us outlaw hunger—if not in the world, at least in 
our America. 

Mrs. Sutuivan. First, I want to express my appreciation to this 
subcommittee, and also to Chairman Cooley of the Committee on Agri- 
culture, for arranging these hearings under circumstances which lead 
me to be most optimistic about the prospects for action in the near 
future on a food-stamp bill. As you know, I have been urging such 
a program for more than 4 years. Twice during that period—in both 
the 83d and 84th Congresses hearings were conducted on this proposal 
by the the Committee on Agric ulture, but unfortun: ately nothing fur- 
ther happened on it in either C ongress. I hope and trust that this 
time the hearings will be fruitful. 

In any event, as a result of the committee’s failure to act in previous 
years, I attempted the direct approach last year of seeking to amend 
the Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act by offering 
my food-stamp bill as an amendment to it from the House floor. The 
bill we were considering dealt primarily with extending for another 
year the provisions of Public Law 480 having to do with disposal of 
surplus commodities abroad, but since Public Law 480 also contains 
provisions covering domestic donation of surpluses, my amendment 
was relevant and, I think, advisable. 

If my amendment had been accepted last year and made part of 
Public Law 480, I sincerely believe a lot fewer Americans would be 
suffering hunger today. I sincerely believe our agricultural surplus 
disposal mess would have been corrected. I sincerely believe the 
machinery which would have been established a year ago under that 
amendment would by now be operating so effectively that it could 
have served as a valuable weapon in fighting this current recession. 

Although I lost the battle last year to write my food-stamp plan 
into law through the means of an amendment from the House floor 
to another bill, I feel my purpose was nevertheless accomplished in 
some measure at least by reason of these facts: 

First, many, if not most of the Members who voted against my 
amendment in the House last year insisted they were not voting against 
the proposal itself or against ‘the idea of a food-stamp plan but rather 
against having it incorporated in or tacked onto Public Law 480. 
They urged that the same proposal come before the House in the regu- 
lar manner—that is, on recommendation of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. I assume, therefore, we can count this time on the support of 
many of the same House Members who voted against the proposal last 
year when it was offered as an amendment to Public Law 480. So far, 
so good. 

Second, out of the fight which occurred over this idea on the House 
floor last year, I obtained the promise of Chairman Cooley that the 
committee would take up the food-st: amp proposal separ: ately this year 
and that he personally would support it. These hearings, then, and 
the action which I anticipate will stem from your hearings, represent 
to me the fulfillment of that promise of last year made during the 
heat of the House debate on my amendment to the Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act. As you can readily understand, I 
am most grateful now for this followup. 

It is my intention today to discuss primarily the means of setting 
up and operating a fuod-stamp plan rather than the need for a better 
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plan of distribution of our surplus agricultural commodities to our 
needy throughout the country. The question of need seemed to be 
the main issue in the previous hearings, in 1954 and 1955. Therefore, 
Mr. Chairman, with your permission and the permission of the sub- 
committee, I am not going to waste your time or mine in discussing 
the Department’s position on the issue. You will no doubt have wit- 
nesses from the Department appearing before you to give that side 
of it, and I would merely suggest that you ask if they still hold to the 
sentiment expressed by them or for them by Assistant Secretary Me- 
Lain in 1956, after we wrote a food-stamp plank into the 1956 Demo- 
cratic platform to aid the needy, when he said, and I quote: 

People like to buy their food. They don’t like to have it given to them. It’s 
an insult to offer an able-bodied person a handout. 

The reason you are holding these hearings is that you all know as 
well as I do that the present system for distributing surplus food to 
the needy is a monstrous fraud upon the needy and upon our cities and 
States participating in the chaotic and, to them, extremely costly 
program. 

In desperation over our great unemployment, we in St. Louis have 
just recently come in under the existing program. While I was at 
home over the Easter recess, I made an on-the-spot investigation of 
how it is supposed to operate. I was heartsick. It is not our city’s 
fault. It is the whole blind concept behind the present disposal and 
distribution system. It is an organized system for “dumping” a few 
surplus items on our States and cities for warehousing and distribu 
tion ina manner which inevitably reminds one of Winston Churchill’s 
famous phrase about so many owing so much to so few. In this in- 
stance, however, it is a case of so many getting so little for so much 
effort and expense. 

A warehouse depot in the center or outskirts of a large city may be 
a simple method of distribution from an engineering or logistics 
standpoint. But consider the case of a needy family sending some- 
one across a major city by bus, or streetcar, or perh: ips by foot, to 
pick up a heavy, bulky package of flour, cornmeal, dry skim milk, 
some cheese—intended to be enough for a family for perhaps a 
month—and dragging it home that long way when, under an intelli- 
gent system of distribution, these things—and a whole lot more 
could easily be made available in the corner grocery in exchange for 
a stamp or stamps which came regularly in the mail along w ith s ay, 
the public assistance check. The cost of the present, hi aphi azard, in- 
effectual program, meanwhile, is out of all proportion to its benefits 
and is burdensome to the point of no return to our States and cities. 

Our job is to overcome the stubborn inertia and resistance to Mr. 
Benson's “team” and force them to use the admitted talents of operat- 
ing people in the Department to install the kind of program which can 
work and which can do some real good. I mean good for the needy and 
good, too, for the farmer—particularly the small farmer who gets no 
help at all out of the present hit-and-miss program of “dumping” 
surpluses. 

Of course, no legislation is needed to install a food-stamp plan. 
We know that. The same broad, general legislative authority which 
enabled President Franklin D. Roosevelt 20 years or so ago to estab- 
lish a very elaborate food-stamp program in depression da ays—a pro- 
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gram much more elaborate and complex than the one I am now pro- 
osing—that some broad legislative authority, I repeat, is still on the 
beoks and still available to Mr. Benson if he wants to use it. 

Then why pass the kind of bill I urge? The answer is that Mr. 
Benson and his Department leader ship take the position that if Con- 
gress wants a food-stamp plan, it must enact one directing the Depart- 
ment to operate it and they will then put it into effect; but without 
such a specific legislative directive declaring they should do it, they 
just won’t do it. Therefore it is up to us to build a hot fire under 
the Department of Agriculture. Our economic situ: ion is much too 
serious to permit further passing of the buck from Congress to Agri- 
culture and from Agriculture back to Congress. 

The mechanics for such a program are outlined in the various bills 
now before you. May IJ briefly give you the history of my own bill— 
H. R. 949—which is the prototype for most of those now before you 
for consideration. 

Late in 1953 and early in 1954, when we were already in a recession 
even though the Government reports and statistics on unemployment 
hadn’t confirmed it yet, I became deeply concerned about it by the 
accounts of undernourishment among needy schoolchildren and others 
in St. Louis at about the same time the main concern on agricultural 
matters here in Washington seemed to be the unmanageable sur pluses 
of food. The more I thought about this contradiction, the more in- 
dignant. I became. 

I was rapidly getting to the position where I wanted to vote against 
v ry single farm-aid proposal to come before the Congress. Of course 

I did not do that. My research into the problem showed me that con- 
ditions which ruin the farmer, and particularly the small farmer, 
do not help the consumer a bit, and actually hurt our workers in every 
industry. Consequently, I have remained on the side of helping ag- 
riculture to combat cdisastrously low farm prices and high f arm costs. 

But I felt there had to be a solution to this glaring contradiction of 
hunger amid such plenty, of children going to bed without supper 
while Government warehouses were bulging to the bursting point 
with the accumulating surpluses of our farms acquired under the pri 
support and other surplus removal programs. 

Several States with large numbers of unemployed coal miners, 
notably Pennsylvania and West Virginia, had begun to seek some 
of the surplus food for free distribution in mining areas. There was 
not too much available in usable form—flour and other items were 
shipped into the States in bulk and had to be repackaged and it was 
an expensive and far from satisfactory program. 

I knew, from many conversations with Congresswoman Kee and 
with the late Congresswoman Buchanan and other Members from 
these areas, the problems they were having in distributing even these 
few items. Obviously, there had to be a better solution, just as there 
has to be one now when, with only moderate changes, we are still 
conducting much the same kind of surplus disposal operation as in 
early 1954. 

Consequently, I thought of the food-stamp idea and drafted my 
first bill on it which I introduced in February 1954. Of course, the 
idea itself was not original; as I mentioned earlier, we had a very 
elaborate food-stamp program in effect in the late thirties when per- 
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haps a third of our people were living under economic conditions 
which made them eligible for this type of program. 

It was a program “tremendous in scope. It included all types of 
food in surplus—fresh fruits, vegetables, eggs, citrus, meat, milk, 
even—I understand—fresh strawberries during one per iod when they 
were in surplus. The food-stamp program in effect prior to World 
War IT helped to supplement the diets of millions of Americans of 
low income and was a valuable contribution toward our Nation’s eco- 
nomic recovery as well, benefiting farmers in every part of the coun- 
try. After World War II began, however, and everyone who could 
work even part time could readily find employment, the need for the 
program became less urgent. And the surpluses themselves, of 
course, rapidly disappeared from the unprecedented food needs of 
global war. 

My bill grew out of a conviction that we do not normally need the 
kind of elaborate program which was successful in the thirties as 
we gradually pulled out of the worst depression in history. Instead, 
I felt a simple program could be worked out covering automatically 
all of those in every county of every State on any form of public 
assistance, plus those jobless who had no income but were ineligible 
for relief because of legal technicalities of one sort or another in 
many jurisdictions. During normal times, the latter wom would be 
relatively small. In late 1954, however, and at present, it is a very 
large group and the families in that group are in desper A circum- 
stances. Public assistance is denied them; the private charities are 
broke from trying to help too many with too little; and this is the 
tragedy of the industrial areas of our country. 

Mr. Anruso. Mrs. Sullivan, pardon me. I do not want to inter- 
rupt you, but we are going beyond our time now. With your per- 
mission, may we take your entire statement for the record? 

Mrs. Sutxivan. I would like to mention that page 6 concerns the 
section 32 funds Mr. Benson has not seen fit to make use of, because 
he has been carrying over from year to year the full $300 million 
permitted by law. He forfeits back to the Treasury e: ich year any 
money he does not use out of current section 32 income. This year, 
he plans to let $65 million of this money go unused for removing 
surplus perishables. Next year, he plans to forfeit $78 million out 
of the $230 million he expects to receive from customs receipts. What 
1 have explained here is that he can use this money to buy up perish- 
ables in surplus and give those out in addition to the price-supported 
items—meat, eggs, fresh fruits, fresh vegetables, and so forth—to 
those who would receive the stamps. 

1 just want to say in conclusion that we have an “Alice in Wonder- 
land” situation of farm failures, ruinous surpluses, bulging ware- 
houses, billions of Federal funds going for agricultural mustard 
plasters, but millions of Americans still hungry. The abundance 
lavished upon us by a merciful God—abundance of food in a world 
where too many starve—this abundance is actually cursed by some 
who cannot see His purpose. Let us use this food as God intended— 
to feed those who hunger. Let us outlaw hunger—if not in the 
world, at least in our America. 

I thank you very much for your indulgence. 

Mr. Anruso. We thank you, Mrs. Sullivan. You certainly have 
made an excellent case for the food-stamp program. 
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Mrs. Suttivan. There is another thing I ask your permission to 
put into the record when I can complete it. This will show the 
small number of people who are now receiving some of this surplus 
food compared to the potential in each State. It is quite a detailed 
breakdown. We had to use several statistical reports from various 
departments in order to get the totals in a table that would be of 
some use. It will show the total number who are getting surplus 
food, the number of welfare cases getting such food, and also the 
total number of people on various forms of assistance in each State 
who could be eligible for stamps. I think it will be of help to the 
committee to have this information. 

Mr. Anrvuso. Thank you, Mrs. Sullivan. As soon as you have it 
ready, we will incorporate it into the record. 

Mrs. SutLivan. Thank you very much. 

(The table follows:) 


Exuisit A.—Most persons on public assistance (77 percent) not receiving surplus 
food under present Department of Agriculture distribution program * 


















Number Est u Esti- 
| Number jof person mated Nun p mated 
of persons} receiving total of 3 ( total 
State or Territory | receiving| surp number State or Territory rec n ur} number 
surplus | food w verson surplu 0d who \of persons 
food are on receiving food i receiving 
public publie pu public 
assistance} a tant Stance! assistance 
Alabama_.. 111, 798 42, 997 205, 703 Nebraska (Q)2¢ 0 33, 489 
Alaska 6, 540 Nevada 68 509 6, 520 
Arizona KOO New Hampshire 4, 689 1, 921 13, 124 
Arkansas... .. 162, 245 67, 474 97, 558 New Jersey 14 & 9, 073 79, 283 
California 23, 288 1, 784 583, 815 New Mexico : 4 21, 541 38, 617 
Colorado 8, 870 2, 403 88, 764 New York 16 144, 626 452,912 
Connecticut 303 226 49, 637 North Carolina 170, 147 
Delaware ‘ 12, 843 North Dakota 8 16, 606 
District of Colum- Ohio 14, 6 277, 636 
bia__... 16, 126 10, 32 20, 609 Oklahoma 194, 894 2 l 
Florida 176, 679 || Oregon 
Georgia_- 178, 460 Pennsylvania 1 34 ‘ 
Hawaii-_-. 16, 698 Puerto Rico 519, 487 2 35, 576 
Idaho_. 5 ied 16, 034 Rhode Island 7 . 7 128 
Illinois nin 56, 39, 816 99,647 || South Caroli 84, 805 
Indiana 35, 16, 020 119, 656 South Dakot 2 g 7 23, 856 
Iowa. sh 7, < 38, 600 78, 477 lrennessee 32 142, 096 
Kansas. - 8, 8, 622 61,043 || Texas 5, ¢ 2 357, 910 
Kentucky 151, 453 48, 768 147, 943 Utah J 2 17 26, 889 
Louisiana 103, 398 ) 260, 692 || Vermont 3 4 14, 446 
Maine 27, 270 13, 612 39, 443 || Virgin Islar 1, 979 
Maryland . 1, 096 250 49, 965 Virginia Lf 8 ) 62, 566 
Massachusetts_ 1, 157 1,111 166, 478 W ashingtor 131, 007 
Michigan 70,3 51 99, 397 West Virgin 6 11 sf 105, 017 
Minnesota ‘ 101, 221 W isconsi 354 88 92, 934 
Mississippi. - 150, 975 W yomir 6, 003 8, 142 
Missouri 246, 98 . 
Montana... 21, 65¢ Total Of 460, 530 | 6,394, 975 
1 Statistical tabulation compiled by Congresswoman Leonor K. Sullivan of M Ir reports of 
Department of Agriculture on surplus food distribution program and Department of H Education, 
and Welfare on estimated numbers of per on various forms of public assista Re ym both 
departments cover similar December-January period 


STATEMENT OF HON. MARTHA GRIFFITHS, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE 17TH DISTRICT OF THE STATE OF 
MICHIGAN 


Mrs. Grirrirus. I want to thank the committee especially for having 
this hearing on this problem, because in Detroit the distribution of 
surplus food is really one of our major problems. It is one of the 
worst-hit cities in America. 
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Mr. Anruso. Mrs. Griffiths, we are certainly happy to have you 
here, because we know how hard you have worked for a food-stamp 
program, and I see by the representation that you have brought here 
that your State has certainly been keenly aware of the problem and 
is certainly suffering for lack of a food-stamp program; is that right ? 

Mrs. Grirrirus. That is certainly correct. 

I think one of the things this committee has to understand and the 
entire administration should understand, and Congress, is that every 
day in every paper of the United States it is pointed out that the 
farm program has cost the taxpayers of America billions of dollars, 
and that every day we are led to believe the storage of surplus foods 
costs the American taxpayer a million dollars. 

Today in America there are people who are hungry. It is past the 
point of question. In the city of Detroit more than 17 percent of 
the people are unemployed. Thousands are going off unemployment 
compensation in Michigan each week. Hundreds in the c ity of Detroit 
who have never been known on relief rolls before are going on relief 
rolls. By the failure of the Secretary of Agric ulture to approve of 
one of these programs, he is in reality endangering all foreign aid 
and trade, which this administration seeks. Of course, I support my 
bill or one that is similar to it. 

I would like to point out just one thing. I have been down to the 
Secretary of Agriculture on repeated occasions asking that these foods 
be distributed. We were told that they were being distributed in 
easily usable quantities. I would like to point out that they are now 
distributing 100-pound sacks of rice. The average per capita con- 
sumption of rice in the United States is 6 pounds. So that the method 
of their distribution is exceedingly wasteful. They are distributing 
5-pound loaves of cheese. Now, it would be exceedingly difficult for 
a couple to use a 5-pound loaf of cheese. There would be tremendous 
waste in suchathing. I hope not only that we have a sensible method 
of distribution and unwasteful method of distribution but that such 
distribution is available to Americans who have already paid the full 
bill and who are paying to maintain the surpluses. 

I hope that one of these food-stamp programs is considered by this 
Congress, is passed by the Congress, and signed by the President. 

I would like to introduce to you two of the real experts in this 
country on a food-stamp program. Detroit has had a distribution pro- 
gram since 1955, and Mr. Daniel Ryan, immediately to my left, is 
the head of the welfare department in Detroit. Mr. Fitzgerald is 
the executive secretary of the grocers. They can tell you in detail 
how a food-stamp program works and answer any question as to the 
method in which it would work. 

Thank you very much for your time, and now I person: ally would 
like to be excused so I can hear the Governor of West Virginia tell 
how bad off West Virginia is and how much help they need. 

Mr. Anrvuso. Thank you, Mrs. Griffiths. 

(The statement follows :) 


STATEMENT OF CONGRESSWOMAN MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS OF THE STATE OF MICHIGAN 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is a pleasure to appear before 
your committee on behalf of H. R. 664—my bill to provide for the distribution 
of surplus food commodities by use of a food-stamp plan and other similar bills 
introduced by a number of my colleagues. 
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Today the need to establish an effective method for distributing our Nation’s 
surplus foods to our needy families is more patently evident than ever. I repre- 
sent a large section of the city of Detroit, one of the first cities to distribute 
surplus commodities to its needy people. Since January of 1955 the Welfare 
Department of the city of Detroit has been distributing surplus commodities. 
In 1956, I appeared before your committee along with representatives of the 
city of Detroit to urge the instigation of a food-stamp plan. The need was 
evident and great at that time for an effective method of distribution. But it 
was nothing compared to the situation that exists today. I do not need to tell 
you that this country is in the midst of a recession. Government statistics 
released early in March showed that unemployment in the country rose to the 
level of 5.2 million people, or 6.7 percent of the labor force. But in Detroit, the 
center of the automobile industry, the level of unemployment at that time was 
14 percent of the local labor force. And conditions have not improved, the 
unemployment as of now is slightly over 17 percent. Unemployment relates 
directly to surplus food distribution to needy people. As the unemployment 
figures have gone up the number of familities eligible for surplus foods has 
increased—many new families that have never applied for assistance before. 
Under the present archaic methods of distribution it is impossible to see that 
everyone entitled to or in need of food gets it. This is certainly not as it should 
be. 

Recently, an interesting pamphlet was sent to my office by the Department of 
Agriculture entitled “Food Donations to Needy People.” I would like to com- 
ment on portions of this pamphlet. 

“The operation of welfare programs is not a function of the Department 
of Agriculture. 3asic responsibility for such programs rests with State and 
local authorities. The Department has no authority to purchase food to help 
States operate welfare programs for needy people.” 

This statement seems to bring about a question of semantics. Welfare programs 
may not be a function of the Department of Agriculture and the Department may 
have no authority to purchase food to help States operate welfare programs for 
needy people. We may accept these statements as fact and still say that the 
Department of Agriculture does have the authority to make certain surplus foods 
available to the States for needy people and having this authority it would appear 
reasonable that they should make every attempt to see that such foods are dis- 
tributed in the most efficient and economical method possible. If doing so would 
put them in the welfare business, undoubtedly that would be good. 

“It is the Department’s desire to make full and best use of the food it ae- 
quires in a way that will help people and also recover at least part of the 
costs to taxpayers as contemplated by law, where that is practicable.” 

“The Department processes and often packages the available foods into 
forms suitable for institutional and home use. * * * Rice, flour, cornmeal, 
butter, cheese, and dry milk are now being made available to States for 
distribution to needy families. These commodities are available in amounts 
that needy people can effectively utilize.” 

How is the Department making the full and best use of its surplus foods for the 
needy at the present time? Upon inquiry to the Department, I find that rice is 
currently available in 100-pound sacks * * * cheese in 5-pound loaves. Unless 
this food is repackaged, obviously much of it is going to end up in garbage cans. 
For example, the average per capita consumption of rice in the United States is 
5 to 6 pounds a year. Therefore, 100-pound sacks can hardly be effectively 
utilized. 

“While the Department of Agriculture stands ready to supplement State 
and local welfare programs through surplus food donations, it must be 
recognized that one of the Department’s basic responsibilities is to prevent 
surpluses from developing.” 

Assuredly, it is a basic responsibility of the Department to prevent surpluses 
from developing—no one I am sure would quarrel with this, but as long as there 
are surpluses and it has been determined that such surpluses will be made avail- 
able to State and local welfare agencies for distribution to the needy, it would 
appear that the most effective and efficient methods of distribution should be put 
into effect. 

I am not going to give you the background material and statistics that show 
the problem the city of Detroit is facing in this matter of distributing surplus 
foods for I have wih me today two men much more qualified than I am to do so: 
Mr. W. E. Fitzgerald, executive secretary, Food Industry Committee of Detroit, 
and Mr. Daniel Ryan, general superintendent of the Department of Public Wel- 
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fare for the City of Detroit. These men have from the beginning handled the 
distribution of surplus foods in Detroit. They know the problem well and they 
have attempted in every way to solveit. After listening to their testimony I am 
sure you will agree that the immediate and long-range benefits to be derived from 
a broad and workable food-stamp plan are such as to command our best thought 
and serious consideration. 

Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF DANIEL J. RYAN, GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT, 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE, CITY OF DETROIT 


Mr. Anruso. Mr. Ryan, we are very glad to have you here. 

I understand you are the general superintendent of the department 
of public welfare in the city of Detroit; is that correct ? 

Mr. Ryan. That is correct. 

Mr. Anruso. And we have just heard from Congresswoman Griffiths 
that more than 17 percent of your people are unemployed; is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Ryan. That is correct. 

Mr. Anruso. And that is increasing ? 

Mr. Ryan. It is increasing. 

Mr. Anruso. Allright. You may go ahead. 

Mr. Ryan. Mr. Chairman, if I may, I would like to ask permission 
to have the statement which I prepared made a matter of record in its 
entirety, and in the interest of conserving your time, I would like to 
make some observations. 

Mr. Anruso. May I say this, Mr. Ryan: I certainly thank you for 
that wonderful suggestion, and if other witnesses will carry that 
through I think that we will get the full story across in a more 
expeditious manner. I will say this, that hundreds of people h: ave 
requested to testify before this committee on this question, and it is 
almost impossible to hear them all. So I am very much in accord 
with your suggestion. 

Mr. Ryan. I know what some of your problems are in the matter of 
time, and I will only take a very few minutes unless you want to keep 
me here for questions. 

oo Anruso. Yes, sir. 

. Ryan. First of all, to give you a little background on the situa- 
seat in Detroit at the moment. It is true that 1714 percent of our labor 
force are unemployed. This amounts in the Detroit area to 265,000 
people, and there are 200,000 persons receiving unemployment compen- 
sation at the present time. In our department of public welfare we are 
receiving an average of 1,500 brandnew applications for relief at the 
present time, and we are giving assistance at this time to roughly 
11,500 individuals, with approximately 6,000 applications still in the 
process of being reviewed. 

Now, first of all, the stamp plan. There is nothing new about this 
stamp plan at all, as far as we are concerned. We operated under the 
stamp plan in Detroit between the years 1939 and 1943, and at least 
from our standpoint it was an effective program and it is the 
only intelligent way, in our opinion, of distributing surplus commodi- 
ties. 

After the commodities were discontinued, at that time we came back 
into the program. When it was offered again in 1955 because we oper- 
ate on the theory in Detroit at least that people in need are certainly 
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entitled to food that can be made available over and above what little 
we give them in the way of general relief. So that we have been in the 
program since 1955. 

We went into the program at that time, first of all, because we do 

vant to make the food available to those who are needy, but we also 
tad into it with the real hope and belief that the Congress at that 
time was about to adopt a food-stamp plan. I will say to you that we 
will stay in it anyhow whether the stamp plan comes out or not, but 
we want to be on record as saying that the present method of dis- 
tribution is cumbersome. It is ineffective and it is unnecessarily 
costly. 

To very briefly recite the situation, we have commodities coming 
in from the Government in carload lots being stored in a w: arehouse, 
refrigerated, packaged, and then because we don’t believe that the w el- 
fare department belongs in the grocery business—and that is what 
the present plan forces us into—we turned to our good friends in the 
food industry in Detroit—Mr. Fitzgerald is the executive secretary of 
the food industry committee— and we said we have got a problem. 
What can you do to help us out ? 

At that point we engaged the services of 139 grocery stores, so that 
the commodities are shipped out for distribution once a month from 
the warehouse to these 139 stores. It is then our responsibility in 
the department. 

Mr. Anruso. Will you stop right there now ? 

Mr. Ryan. Yes. 

Mr. Anruso. How many people in Detroit are receiving that kind 
of relief? 

Mr. Ryan. We are giving surplus commodities to date to a little 
over 25,000 families, representing 90,000 persons. 

Mr. Anrvso. And these 25,000 people have to go to how many points 
of distribution ? 

Mr. Ryan. They goto one point. It is a store of our choice, located 
as close as we can get it to their home. 

Mr. Anrvuso. They all go to one point ? 

Mr. Ryan. No, there are 139 stores being utilized at the present time. 

Mr. Anruso. Dothey have to wait in line? 

Mr. Ryan. They have to wait on lines. We have had as many as 
800 people in a store on 1 day. 

Mr. Anrvuso. 800 in 1 day and they have to wait on line to get these 
commodities ? 

Mr. Ryan. To get their commodity. 

[ would like to mention here—and I don’t want to get into what 
Mr. Fitzgerald is going to talk about, but if you will permit me I 
think it is significant at this point. There are 3,800 grocery stores in 
Detroit, and we think that people entitled to surplus commodities 
should be able to go to the grocery store that they are usually going 
to, the corner store, and pick up commodities with a stamp plan. 

Mr. Anrvuso. As it is now the corner store doesn’t get any of this 
business; does it ? 

Mr. Ryan. Some of the 139 are corner stores, but not in the sense 
that I am using corner stores. What we are doing, in fairness to the 
industry, we are forcing people out of their own store to go someplace 
else, and we see no sense, really. 

Mr. Anruso. You are diverting the market ; aren’t you ? 
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Mr. Ryan. We are, and we see no sense in the Government buying 
butter, for —— to put it in a warehouse, to pay a million dollars 
a day storage, or at least that is what it was at the last time I heard 
about it, to | an around and ship it to Detroit, to have us repackage 
it and send it out to these 139 stores, when the corner grocery store 
that I usually patronize has a pound of butter in there and that pound 
of butter is surplus just the same as the butter in the warehouse. But- 
ter is surplus. It makes no difference whether I use a stamp to buy 
it in the corner grocery store or whether we go through this other 
rigmarole of shipping it all over the country and paying for it. It 
is our contention that the administrative expense, which I presume 
the Department of Agriculture would be objecting to, could come 
nowhere near the storage and other expenses at both the Federal and 
community level as contrasted to the administration of a stamp plan. 

Mr. Anruso. Under the present system these people are restricted 
to certain commodities; isn’t that correct ¢ 

Mr. Ryan. They are restricted in the sense that we are using five 
commodities right at the present time. We just added butter. Butter 
was just put on the list again in April. We are using cornmeal and 
we are giving rice e, and dry milk and cheese. 

Mr. Anruso. And is it true that ric e, for example, is given out in 
100-pound sacks? 

Mr. Ryan. Rice comes to us in 100-pound sacks and our distributor 
has to repackage it, and cheese comes to us in a large block and then it 
is reduced to packaging to suit our needs. 

Mr. Anruso. That is an extra cost; isn’t it ? 

Mr. Ryan. This is an extra cost. The cost to us in the city of De- 
troit as cited in the report here, our expense in 1957 on a much lower 
load was $145,000. 

Mr. Anruso. You know, Mr. Ryan, that is the reason why certain 
cities have refused to go into that program, because they couldn’t 
stand that extra cost. 

Mr. Ryan. Mr. Chairman, I have kept in close contact with some 
of my associates through the American Public Welfare Association, 
and I know what the attitude is. A great many large cities in this 
country, and certainly a great many smaller ones, are not using sur- 
plus commodities today for the simple reason that they won’t fool 
around with this kind of operation, No. 1, and they won't spend that 
kind of money, and therefore this becomes significant in that we have 
the commodities and we have the people who need them and should 
get them who are being deprived of them, my point being that if we 
had the stamp plan, which is a very convenient method of distr ibuting, 
that a great many people who are today eligible would be receiving 
and using the commodities, thereby taking the commodities out of the 
market. 

Mr. Anruso. Well, Mr. Ryan, we are trying to come up with a 
bill which would be acceptable to the Department of Agriculture, 
because, after all, the Department of Agriculture has to : :dminister 
this law, and we also want the type of a bill that the States will 
accept. That is the reason why our staff and members of our com- 
mittee have worked up this 11809. Under that system, if, say, you 
and your department allocate to a family $20, a family of 4, per wel, 
$20, you say to them, instead of giving you the money for that, 
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ask you to buy a food stamp, because, after all, this is for food. You 
give them $20 worth of stamps. Now, you as director of welfare, 
say, “I realize that that isn’t enough to give you a nutritious diet, and 
therefore because of this help coming from the United States Govern- 
ment, we will give you $10 extra in st amps, so that now you have $30, 
and with that you will have a better diet, and you can buy anything 
that you want and those stamps will be just like money. You can go 
to any store, the small store as well as the big store. You can go ‘to 
any store, and this will promote consumption of all kinds of foods.” 

Do you like that kind of plan? 

Mr. Ryan. That is precisely the plan that we want, Mr. Chairman. 
Incidentally, it is precisely the plan that we used from 1989 to 1943. 
We gave $20, to use your illustration, we would give $20 in orange 
stamps. I could be mistaken in which way it went, but only by the 
color of thestamp. Let’s assume that the orange stamp was the regular 
welfare budget. We would give them $20 in orange stamps, and in 
addition $10 in blue stamps for a commodity. When I go into the 
store I can buy any food I want with the orange stamps, and in the 
stores posted by the United States Department of Agriculture, which 
is kept current, will be what items in the store are surplus at the 
present time. It would be at least the five I have just cited. Using 
the butter as an illustration, I could buy butter with my orange stamps. 
Now, this has taken that pound of surplus butter off the market and 
in the normal channels of business where we think it should be done. 
To me it just makes sense. 

The grocer in turn, if I may add this, then took the stamps to his 
bank and left them there just as cash and they were redeemed by 
the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Anruso. Now, under that kind of a system the purchaser or the 
person in need won’t have to wait on lines. He can go to his own 
neighborhood store. 

Mr. Ryan. And he can do it any day of the week. 

Mr. Anruso. He won’t have to take time from work and it will 
increase consumption a great deal; won’t it? 

Mr. Ryan. In my opinion it very definitely will. 

Mr. Anrvuso. And won’t it remove all kinds of extra handling 
charges and warehousing and all that in the States in which it now 
occurs, which won’t be necessary under a food-stamp plan ? 

Mr. Ryan. Certainly, and it leaves it right with the grocer in the 
grocery industry. 

Mr. Anruso. And also it will eliminate freight charges. 

Mr. McInrire. Could I ask Mr. Ryan a question or two? I would 
like to ask you in your illustration of the $20 plus the $10 of different 
colored stamps. I think you use the illustration that $20 were or: ange 
and the $10 were blue. Now, as the program operates, your we fare 
department makes a payment or a check for the $20? 

Mr. Ryan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McIntire. The $20 now is not restricted to food, is it? I mean, 
they are free to use it for such needed items as they may choose to be 
needed items; they may spend the $20 as they wish? 

Mr. Ryan. I don’t want to bore you with the details in Detroit, 
but that check might be in two forms. It may be a grocery order 
or it may be a sash check, but the cash check could ver vy well include 
more than just a food allowance. 
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Mr. McIntire. But in your illustration, what I am getting at is 
this: In order to meet the needs of the folks that we are interested 
in here, is this stamp plan restricted to a food stamp plan ? 

Mr. Ryan. Yes, it is. That is all we are talking about, and as 
far as I know that is the only way it was ever used, was for food. 

Ir. McIntire. Then it wouldn't be a case of converting the full 
$20 into staples because there would have to be some need for clothing 
and things of that sort. 

Mr. Ryan. What we would do, Congressman, is to take out of that 
check the amount that is isolated for food and give them the check for 
whatever covers the other needs, and the $20, if that is for food, would 
be given in one color stamp, and then they would get the additional 
stamps for surplus. Now, the real reason for this is that we want 
to isolate, and now you see the wisdom of doing it, we want to isolate 
and make sure that that allowance for food given by us is used for 
food. 

Mr. McIntme. That is right. Now, the $10, of course, is the extra 
allowance for staples, and would be eligible for use, as I would recall 
from the previous progr: ams, only for those items which are listed 
currently as surplus items ? 

Mr. Ryan. That is right, Congressman. 

Mr. McIntire. Now, coming over to the point which the chairman 
made on eliminating costs of distribution and transportation and 
things of that sort. I just can’t quite follow where this eliminates 
those costs, because these folks are picking up these items off the 
shelves of a retail store; are they not ? 

Mr. Ryan. That is right. 

Mr. MocIntme. Those retail costs have got to reg all of the 
packaging, transportation, and everything else, which is associated 
with the pattern of distribution ; do they not ? 

Mr. Ryan. I would have to agree that for certain when I buy a 
pound of butter in the store, embraced in that cost certainly is some- 
thing for packaging and transporting and so on. I would have to 
say yes. 

Mr. McIntime. Theoretically the food cost is in there ? 

Mr. Ryan. Except, if I can say this, that when I buy a pound of 
butter in the store, I don’t have to underwrite a million dollars of 
storage cost per day on that pound of butter. 

Mr. McIntire. Of course, there is no million dollars of storage 
costs per day on butter. 

Mr. Ryan. Not on butter alone, but when I say butter I mean that 
part. that represents storage on that particular commodity. 

Mr. McIntire. But when you buy that pound of butter, you have 
underwritten such storage costs as were necessary to move it from its 
relative position into the distribution system; have you not ? 

Mr. Ryan. I have, except I would have to persist in this point that 
in the normal channels of business we don’t have warehouses bulging 
with food ordinarily. Let’s take the items that are not surplus. 
Now, those items are moving through channels all of the time, and it 
isn’t backlogged in the warehouse. That is costing the Government 
a great deal of money. 

Mr. McIntire. I don’t want to argue the point, but I don’t buy at 
face value this point that you are eliminating costs of storage because 
I think the pattern of the Government program, as far as butter is 
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concerned, is that there has been some of the normal storage positions 

of butter. Had there not been a program, there are normal storage 

positions of butter, which would have been substantially more filled 

than has been true with the program for the simple reason that it is 
easy enough to tranfer it over into Government storage. 

It is a point which, as I say, I can appreciate for argument sake 
that it sounds well, but from a practical standpoint there is a mini- 
mum of saving within this channel of distribution. Any normal 
supply has to be stored somewhere. Any surplus supply, unless the 
Government is taking it off the hands of normal channels, has to be 
stored somewhere. I don’t think that there is any question about 
your stamp plan, and I am not arguing its merits or demerits at this 
point. I don’t think there is any question, but what your st: amp plan 
will reflect on the grocery counter the costs of storage in all positions, 
just the same as the account will reflect it if you t: ake it off and pay 
it for cash. When you take the Government out of storage, and this 
again I am not arguing, but when you remove the function of Govern- 
ment in storing this commodity, then you are going to put the func- 
tion of storage into the hands of someone else. And when you take 
it off the counter that price is going to reflect insofar as it is possible 
all of the handling that is done in the distributive ae rn; that price 
is going to reflect those costs, and you can’t help it; can y out 
Mr. Ryan. Congressman, I hope that I don’t give you the impres- 
sion that I am arguing with you. I do want to talk this through. 
I don’t want to belabor the point, but J think this is involved in my 
thinking at least, that with the stamp plan and with the very sub- 
stantial additional number of persons who would be using it, I think 
our storage problem is practically reduced to a minimum, so I don’t 
think we have the storage later on. 

Mr. McIntire. I hope so, but you know you can get milk pretty 
fast these days, and once the stuff moves out it fills up again. So 
just don’t accept it quite to the extent to which you do. I have most 
respect for your opinion on the matter. 

Mr. Anruso. Would the gentleman yield on that? 

Mr. McIntire. Go ahead. 

Mr. Anruso. Mr. Ryan, the point I believe you had made very 
clearly is that when you give those $20 worth of stamps and that 
$20 is designated for food, and they must buy $20 worth of food in 
order to get the extra $10, then by giving that family that additional 
$10, you are increasing the consumption of all kinds of foods, aren’t 
you! 

Mr. Ryan. In my opinion we are. 

Mr. Anrvuso. And that automatically gets that food out of ware- 
houses? 

Mr. Ryan. Thisisthe point I was attempting to make. 

Mr. Anruso. Out of warehouses and ultimately it would have to 
reduce the cost of that. In addition thereto instead of having another 
center in the State, like you have now, where you have to repack these 
things, that could also be eliminated ? 

Mr. Ryan. That would be eliminated entirely. 

Mr. Anruso. That would be eliminated entirely. That is also an 
extra cost which can be eliminated; is that correct, sir ? 

Mr. Ryan. Yes. 
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Mr. McIntire. Mr. Chairman, I dont want to argue the point, but 
it makes no difference basically where it is pack: aged. It costs money 
to package it. If it goes on to the counter packaged, somebody is 
going to pay to pi ickage it. If the Government packages it, it is going 
to cost money to package it. If the city packages it, it is going to 
cost money to package it. I don’t want to argue : this point, and this 
is not a criticism of the program—I am not voicing it in that respect 
at all, but I just say to provide functions it costs money, and the plan 
would basically, as I see it, eliminate certain functions which Gov- 
ernment or the municipalities are now performing. It would elimi- 
nate the physical job of doing it, but when you take it off the shelf 
the same function has been performed somewhere else and you are 
going to pay for it. That is my only point and arguments presented 
that these things are eliminated and are going to save these functions 
I can’t accept anymore than the chairman accepts them, or as you 
accept them, because I don’t see where you do eliminate these func- 
tions. And when you don’t eliminate them somebody else has to be 
paid for performing them, and I have no quarrel with that concept, 
except for the fact that I don’t accept the basic argument of elimina- 
tion of costs. 

Mr. Ryan. The only thing I can say. I know I can’t satisfy you 
entirely in this matter. I lived with this program from 1939 to 1943, 
and I have lived with this other one since 1955, and I know in the 
1939-43 program that it doesn’t cost either the Federal Government 
or the local government anything like it is costing at.the present 
time. 

Mr. McIntire. That may be. 

Mr. Ryan. I know of this to bea fact. 

Mr. Warts. Mr. Chairman, I can’t help but agree with Mr. Mc- 
Intire that irrespective of where you package it or where you ship it 
from, that is going to still be a cost. However, I do realize that if 
the State plan was put in operation there probably would be more. 
Take butter, for example, there probably would be more butter con- 
sumed because people would be getting butter for nothing in many 
instances where they needed it, and instead of goi ng into storage it 
would probably go direct to the consumer public. The only way ‘that 
you could fail to reduce the commodities in storage would be by 
increasing the production the same amount that you drain off into 
extra consumption. 

Is it your idea that a stamp plan should be limited to commodities 
that are in yy rp 

Mr. Ryan. That are in surplus today ? 

Mr. Warts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ryan. No, sir 

Mr. Warrs. You think that it should be operated then rather than 
as a help to get rid of our surplus, that it should be operated as a 
relief program for people? 

Mr. Ryan. I say yes to the question, Mr. Congressman, but I want 
to make sure that I understand what you mean when you say relief 
people. Do you mean those on relief ? 

Mr. Warts. Well, ofttimes we folks on the Agriculture Committee 
and people who represent agricultural districts get thrown into our 
face the tremendous cost of the farm program. Now, we want to be 
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careful in setting up a stamp plan, if we set one up, that we spend 
some extra billions of dollars that are actually being spent for relief 
of people in cities as well as in the country and have it thrown in our 
face that our farm program is adding extra billions to the cost of the 
taxpayers of this Nation. 

What I am trying to find out is whether it is your recommendation 
that a stamp plan be set up merely for the purpose of getting rid 
of the agricultural commodities that are now in surplus or may here- 
after be in surplus, or is it your idea that a stamp plan should be 
set up in order to function by law on a relief basis? 

Mr. Ryan. Well, it is my opinion that a stamp plan should be set 
up flexible enough so that when any commodity comes in surplus at 
any time it can be used 1 in that plan, and I don’t think 

Mr. Warts. That is fine, but should it be flexible enough so that 
if there is not too much of a surplus, still some needy person can get 
that food under a stamp plan ¢ 

Mr. Ryan. Yes. I want to go one step further on this because I 
don’t want you to get the impression that we are restricting our activi- 
ties in Detroit to a person receiving relief. Now, for example, a 

family receiving unemployment compensation not on relief is eligible 
for surplus commodities and low-income groups are eligible for 
commodities. 

If we had a New Hampshire plan—and I want to make this point 
because there may be some question here from our previous conversa- 
tion—if we had an individual, for example, receiving unemployment 
compensation, not on relief, while that person would be eligible for 
stamps he would have to come in, and, to follow the other illustration, 
give us $20 for his orange stamps and we would give him whatever 
he is entitled to in blue in addition. 

Mr. Warts. He pays for his orange stamps? 

Mr. Ryan. He has got to tie that money down in food stamps. 

Mr. Warrs. These blue stamps are going to be good under the 
plan you think should be put under operation for certain surplus 
commodities ? 

Mr. Ryan. That — be whatever commodities are declared this 
particular month as being in surplus. 

Mr. Warts. In other words, the Secretary of Agriculture would 
declare each month a list of what he considered surplus commodities. 
Ten dollars’ worth of blue stamps could be invested in any one of 
those commodities. 

Mr. Ryan. That is right. 

Mr. Warts. And when those commodities ran out and ceased to be 
in surplus, it would be your thought that we would cease to give out 
blue stamps ' d 

Mr. Ryan. If we had no surplus, that would be an ideal situation 
for us to come to, but if we ever come to it we would do away with 
the stamp plan at that point because there would be none to use. 

Mr. Warts. How many million dollars’ worth of food have you 
given away in the last few years? 

Mr. Ryan. We gave out in 195 17, $1,200,000 and since 1955 we gave 
out $5,081,000. 

Mr. Watts. What did that cost the city of Detroit ? 
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Mr. Ryan. It has been running around, in rough figures, around 
$150,000 a year. Itis running much more now. 

Mr. Warts. You don’t consider that a burdensome charge to give 
away $5 million worth of food to the people ? 

Mr. Ryan. I don’t think we should quarrel about the question of 
whether we are willing to do our share. We have been in it from 
1939 to 1943 and from 1955 to date. We think we should spend some 
money in the program. We are not asking the Federal Government 
to take us off the hook on this. We are just saying this system we 
are working under is just ineffective and too cumbersome. 

Mr. Warrs. I realize there are many imperfections. If you put 
the stamp plan into operation, is it your idea the city as well as the 
State should make some contribution toward it ¢ 

Mr. Ryan. Yes. 

Mr. Warrs. In what respect é 

Mr. Ryan. Well, first of all, just to issue stamps will involve some 
administrative expense. Instead of writing a check today for all of 
the things that a person needs, we will write a check for all he needs 
except food, and then we are going to have to issue stamps, and then 
we are going to have to issue the surplus stamps. Now, this takes 
some administrative work on 25,000 cases. 

Mr. Anruso. And wouldn’t you also have an expense in determining 
who are the needy ¢ 

Mr. Ryan. Well, we always would have to have the application 
process. 

Mr. Anruso. That isa cost which you would have to undertake ? 

Mr. Ryan. And we will be glad to do it. 

Mr. Warrs. In other words, you think the city and State’s expense 
and participation in it should be limited to the supervision ¢ 

Mr. Ryan. And the administrative expense involved in the issuance 
of the stamps. I think the redemption of the stamps is something for 
the Federal Government to take care of. 

Mr. Anruso. Mr. Hagen. 

Mr. Hagen. Mr. Ryan, this is a very interesting proposition. Just 
on two justifications, one is getting rid of surpluses, and two, taking 
care of the needy. Now, I don’t know the exact language, but when 
Harry Hopkins was active in the early days of the New Deal he said 
we should make relief dignified. 

Mr. Ryan. I don’t disagree with that either. 

Mr. Hagen. The best way to make it dignified is to give cash, of 
course. 

Mr. Ryan. I don’t subscribe to that at all. We don’t follow that 
philosophy in Detroit, if you are talking about our community. 

Mr. Hagen. Well, I mean, it is a little bit less demeaning to have 
cash in hand and be able to spend for what you want rather than 
entering the poor line at the grocery store. 

Now, let’s take the case of some of these categorical aids. Now, for 
example, aid to needy children, you make up a budget. I don’t know 
what you do in Detroit, but they do in California for each family 
based on what their requirements are. Now, there is a real possibility 
that some States at least which would reduce their money entitlement 
to the extent that you were giving them stamps. So you would really 
not be helping them. You would be substituting one form of payment 
for another 
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Mr. Ryan. I would like, Congressman, to make sure I am on 
record in this regard. First of all, when the stamps were used pre- 
viously it was clear that the st unps had to be over and above the 
food budget given by the welfare agency, and by all means, I would 
urge you “that when you get to the point of consideration that you 
tie that down so the stamps for surplus must be in excess of the budget 
now being given in the welfare agency. It has got to be, otherwise 
we are not going to move surpluses. 

Mr. Hacen. Let’s just eliminate from the proposition the aspeet 
that there are any surplus foods. It would be a much clearer answer 
to the problem of the needy in the States which are behind to make 
them live up to their responsibilities by increasing the adequacy of 
their various categorical aid programs; isn’t that correct 4 

Mr. Ryan. No; I don’t think that is correct. There are people that 
can exist on the welfare department budget. The only reason that 
we are using stamps for surpluses is because they are available and 
we think the needy should get them. 

Now, if you withdrew surpluses tomorrow—and let me mention 
butter has been off the list now for over a year, approximately, short- 
ening has been off for longer than that, beans, in our State at least, 
have been off for a considerable le ngth of time, and that didn’t ¢ shares 
our budget one iota. Butter is a pretty valuable commodity. We 
have had people in Detroit have butter in the surplus commodity 
program that had never tasted butter before. This is an actual fact. 
But it would not change our budget, Congressman, one bit. 

Mr. Hagen. Well, if we can exclude the aspect of a surplus dis- 
posal program here, it would be simpler, would it not, to establish 
some better Federal standards for these various programs, and if 
necessary to establish a federally assisted program of general relief, 
which doesn’t exist ¢ 

Mr. Ryan. But which is being considered. 

Mr. Hagen. Yes. 

Now, to go back to this surplus question. There is no guarantee, 
for example, that if you had a stamp plan for butter, to take one 
commodity, that you are going to reduce these Government stocks 
in storage’ The dairy farmer that Mr. Watts, 1 think, indicated, 
might well respond by producing more butter so there might be more 
consumption of butter, but the same quantity or more butter would 
be going into storage, so you would not eliminate the storage problem 
at all. As a matter of fact, in the ultimate if the stamp plan col- 
lapsed, you might be increasing the storage problem that the Gov- 
ernment has, assuming that the support program was not abandoned. 
So this is no guar anty against these accumulations of Government 
surpluses, and ‘T think it can also be demonstrated that the bulk of 
these commodities come from commodities which do not lend them 
seelves very well to foodstuffs—cotton, wheat that is suitable only for 
cattle, and so forth. 

Mr. Ryan. Well, you are processing wheat today and giving flour 
and cornmeal. Those two things are being processed by the Govern- 
haent now, 

Mr. Hagen. In respect to these specifically identifiable commodi- 
ties which are in Government storage, the enactment of these bills 
would not permit the disappearance of those commodities through the 
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normal channels of trade, because I think the Agriculture Department 
only has authority to deliver these commodities to public agencies; 
isn’t that correct ? 

Mr. Ryan. I believe that is correct ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Hagen. So you still have that problem. Now, to get back to 
Mr. McIntire’s question, we know that the method of merchandising 
food in this country is quite expensive, as are some other aspects of 
our consumption. Borden’s have got a very fancy package, for exam- 

le, on their margarine. Maybe they wrap it three times in aluminum 

oil. They have a terrific budget for advertising. Now, that is not 
encompassed in the cost of these 5-pound blocks of cheese or the butter 
you are getting. If you got them through the grocery store, there 
would be added in there what Borden spends to advertise their partic- 
ular product, all the fancy wrapping they put on, which doesn’t add 
one lick to the nutritional value of that cheese. So really it is a kind 
of expensive way in that aspect of getting rid of cheese. Would you 
agree with me? 

Mr. Ryan. I agree, except I think it is significant that over the last 

ear—and I suppose because of what you have done in the Agriculture 

epartment has helped the situation, a great many things that I am 
not entirely familiar with—I know I can buy a pound of butter cheaper 
today than a year ago in spite of the fact that they are wrapping it 
three times in aluminum foil. 

Mr. Hagen. I am not arguing the merits or demerits of the thing. 
I am like Mr. McIntire. I am objective about it. But these things 
are true. I think the ultimate cost to the Federal Government will be 
much greater really—I mean it is arguable at least—than the present 
method of disposal is cheaper because it is a lot easier to distribute rice 
in 100-pound bags and cheese in 5-pound blocks than it is to distribute 
them in little tiny packages of rice about that big [demonstrating] 
and cheese about that size [demonstrating], with all of the advertising 
and everything else that goes into that product. 

Mr. Anruso. Thank you, Mr. Hagen. I think we are going a little 
bi€ beyond our time again, but I cannot excuse you before Dr. Dixon, 
who has been working very hard on this program, asks some questions. 

Mr. Drxon. I will be very brief. Detroit is spending now $135,000, 
as I recall, for packaging and making this food available. If this 
food-stamp program went into effect, you would be saved that much 
money, wouldn’t you ? 

Mr. Ryan. Not all of it; we would be saved a lot of it. 

Mr. Drxon. Don’t you think that this should be a bit of a partner- 
ship agreement between you and the Government ? 

Mr. Ryan. Yes. A little while ago I attempted to be on record that 
we are not here trying to duck out from any cost that properly belongs 
to the local community. We are willing to pay our share, whatever 
that share is. 

Mr. Drxon. If you were in partnership, you then would be a lot more 
srudent, wouldn’t you, if you had part of it to pay rather than dump 
it all onto the Government ? 

Mr. Ryan. I don’t think, Congressman—I wouldn’t want the record 
to show that I agreed that we are not. I think we are anyhow. 

Mr. Dixon. I am not inferring you aren’t, but if the Government 
had all this to stand, there is a chance that costs would be excessive ? 
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Mr. Ryan. I agree 100 percent. 

Mr. Dixon. But if you shared part of it, you would be more 
prudent ? 

Mr. Ryan. All right, I am perfectly willing to agree wholeheart- 
edly that we should share part of the finance ial burden of whatever 
that program is, and I don’t know what that formula should be, but 
we certainly think that we should be in partnership. 

Mr. Dixon. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Anruso. Mr. Ryan, we certainly thank you for being here. I 
just have this final question before excusing you, and this is for the 
benefit of our entire committee and those who will testify. I guess 
everybody here knows that I am no farmer, and I am interested in the 
consumer. But I have been interested in farmers ever since I have 
been on this committee. I think my record proves that. I became 
interested in this food stamp program because I believe it will do this, 
and I am taking into consideration what Mr. McIntire, and what Mr. 
Hagen, and what Dr. Dixon have said about cost. I believe we will 
save some money, but I am convinced that this kind of program will 
increase consumption to a great extent, and that that will reduce our 
surpluses, that that will create a greater market for food, that that 
will help the farmers, and that that will help the consumers as well, 
and in this particular emergency it will certainly help a number of 
cities in distress, especially a city like yours where there is a tremen- 
dous unemployment question ; isn’t that correct, sir? 

Mr. Ryan. That is very true. We would like the stamp plan, even 
though we are not in one of these tailspins that we are in at the present 
time. We have testified twice before, once before the Agriculture 
Committee, and I think 2 years ago, before the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, when they had an amendment to the Social Security Act, when 
they were attempting to put in a stamp plan. So it is not only that 
we find ourselves in this difficult position now that gets us to the point 
where we would like the stamp plan. We would like it anyhow. 
Again, I would like to say, particularly to Dr, Dixon, that we cer- 
tainly feel that we have some financial responsibility in whatever plan 
is adopted. 

Mr. Anruso. I believe that that should be worked out. I think 
that the financial responsibility of the States must be worked out with 
the Secretary of Agriculture. There is no question about that. 

Thank you again. 

(The statement follows :) 


STATEMENT OF DANIEL J. RYAN, DtReEcTOR, Crrty oF DetroiIr, DEPARTMENT OF 
PUBLIC WELFARE 


Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, I appreciate the opportunity to 
testify before your committee and to speak in behalf of several bills now pending 
before the House Committee on Agriculture. The bills to which I refer would 
put into operation a food stamp system for the distribution of food to the needy 
from commodities acquired by the Government through its price-support or other 
programs. 

While the primary purpose of such legislation is designed to help the needy 
and undernourished of our country, we are given to understand that there are 
several other purposes, among which are the following: 

1. To reduce the large inventory of food commodities in the farm price sup- 
port program. 

2. To benefit farmers by disposing of these surpluses and by increasing farm 
income, 
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3. To increase rural purchasing power, thus contributing materially toward 
a reversal of the current economic recession. 

4. To save taxpayers millions of dollars now spent for storage and handling 
of surplus foods. 

All of these purposes have our complete support. 

Since January of 1955, the city of Detroit, through its department of public 
welfare, has been engaged in the distribution of surplus food commodities to its 
needy citizens. These needy include not only those receiving general relief, for 
whom our department is responsible, but likewise persons eligible for and re 
ceiving old-age assistance, aid to dependent children, aid to the blind, and aid 
to the disabled, whose needs are administered by the Wayne County Bureau of 
Social Aid. In addition, other needy eligible individuals not receiving public 
assistance are certified by us and inelude those receiving unemployment com 
pensation benefits, other forms of social security and retirement benefits, the 
temporarily unemployed, part-time employed, and low-income families. 

Since January 1955, we have distributed 12,673,742 pounds, or 6,337 tons of 
food, valued at $5,081,100.05. Details supporting these figures are contained in 
schedule 1 attached. 

During the calendar year 1957, we distributed 3,224,342 pounds, or 1,612 tons 
of food, valued at $1,211,373.32, detailed as follows: 


Commodity Pounds Retail value 
in Detroit 


Butter Sieh 4 ; 109, 432 $93, 832. 98 
Cheese a hed 886, 459 | 539, 497. 22 
Dry milk idle ae : 949, 617 | 367, 748. 71 
surtening : 84 | 24. = 
eans “ 482, 974 100, 204. 
Rice 795, 776 110, 065, 38 
Total ‘“ . 1 3, 224,342 | 1, 211,373. 32 


1 1,612 tons 


In the month of March 1958, surplus foods were distributed to 25,207 families, 
representing 89,414 persons, and many more are being added daily. 

A summary statement of our cost for distribution of surplus food commodities 
during the calendar year 1957 is as follows: 


Annual summary of distribution costs—accrual basis January 1957 through 
December 1957 


Direct labor-_ sin ociaetaato ee ae ar ac ‘ $32, 607. 44 
nen Gnd GEDONNC on. n ccc menes Sa na . 2, 855. 33 
se aida amiabnainta abi si ea! ah ; 508. 81 
Distributors’ fees * , 643. 90 
Retail outlet fees *__.-______ 3. 55 


Total_ SE eee ee aa - le Tar ra J 145, 749. 038 


1 Rates paid: Flat rate of $2.25 per hundred pounds handled. 

* Rates paid: January 1957 through December 1957 $0.15 per case serviced per month. 

At the time we undertook the distribution of surplus foods, we were not at all 
satisfied with the program available to us. After 3 years’ experience with the 
plan we are even less enthusiastic. The city of Detroit entered the program 
because of a desire to make surplus foods available to those in need and in the 
honest belief that one of the so-called stamp plans then under consideration of 
the Congress would be adopted. In this connection, the Common Council of the 
City of Detroit, the legislative body of the city, in January 1955 adopted a 
resolution urging the Congress of the United States to adopt legislation to permit 
the Department of Agriculture to again distribute surplus foods in the normal! 
channels of business, through a food stamp plan which operated successfully, and 
at little expense, during the years 1939-43. At about the same time, a similar 
resolution was adopted by the Michigan State Association of Social Welfare 
Boards. The common council, on March 25, 1958, adopted a resolution reassert 
ing its former position. Copies of these resolutions are attached. 
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The present distribution system available to us is a most complicated and 
cumbersome one. It is inefficient, ineffective, and unnecessarily costly. The 
pian puts the department of public welfare in the food business and removes the 
activity from the normal channels of business. This is the direct opposite of 
what we think the case should be. 

At present the Department of Agriculture delivers commodities, free of cost, 
in carload lots to our distribution warehouse center. We determine eligibility 
of recipients for these foods and take full responsibility for all distribution. Our 
responsibility includes the provision of storage space, refrigeration, repackaging, 
establishment of retail outlets, and delivery of commodities to the same. The 
clerical duties involved are complex and totally unwarranted. In order to handle 
the number of persons involved, we have, through the splendid cooperation of the 
food industry of Detroit, utilized as many as 139 grocery stores located through- 
out the city. Each individual participating in the plan must be identified specifi- 
cally with one of these stores at which point the commodities are picked up on 
1 of 2 days each month. This procedure, it will be noted, directs persons away 
from their normal source of supply and to one of our choice. We are, for 
obvious reasons, opposed to a continuance of the present arrangement. Our 
position in this matter has the strong support of the Food Industry Committee 
of Detroit. This will be attested to today by Mr. W. E. Fitzgerald, the executive 
secretary of the committee. 

Some years ago, in the distribution of surplus food commodities, the Federal 
Government engaged in a program involving the use of a so-called food stamp 
plan. Under this plan relief agencies, such as ours, were permitted to distribute 
negotiable stamps to eligible individuals who, in turn, exchanged the stamps 
at any retail outlet of their choice. Subsequently, the stamps were redeemed 
by the Federal Government. In this program the relief agency was relieved of 
the needless duplication of established food distribution systems and the unnec- 
essary costly expense involved. When we last used this plan, practically every 
retail outlet in the community participated. Our experience with this plan was 
most satisfactory. 

The program under consideration today by your committee provides all of 
the favorable elements embodied in the previous stamp plan. The proposal 
provides for the warehousing and distribution of foods through the normal 
food-industry channels where, we believe, this activity rightfully belongs. 

A substantial number of cities are not today participating in the distribu- 
tion of surplus foods because of the problems involved in the present distri- 
bution plan. We are convinced that if the food stamp plan is approved, prac- 
tically every welfare agency in the Nation will take advantage of the additional 
food made available, thus eventually reducing to a very substantial degree 
the tremendous stocks of food in expensive storage. 

It is our considered opinion that the most intelligent means of distributing 
surplus food commodities is for the Federal Government to reestablish a food 
stamp plan, and we urge your committee to give favorable consideration to 
such a program. 
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City of Detroit—Department of Public Welfare—Summary of USDA surplus 
commodity distribution program 


| | 
| 





1955 1956 1957 January February 
1958 1958 
Number of retail outlets used__------- 1, 329 1, 476 1, 553 120 118 
Number of cases certified__.......-.- st 249, 440 322, 254 297, 805 23, 278 24, 621 
Number of cases participating: | 
Unemployed, low income._-.-.-.---|...- saaliapatel 15,823 | 22, 471 1, 477 1,479 
Unemployment compensation --.-- 4,926 | 25, 544 | 8, 671 917 1, 434 
Social security and other retire- 
ment benefits cian i 34, 230 36,942 | 29,957 | 2, 429 2, 400 
Workmen’s compensation, acci- 
dent and sick benefits - - -_--- 625 940 1, 203 109 112 
Servicemen’s or veteran’s benefits- 2, 038 5, 040 5, 688 463 463 
Old-age assistance -_-..-...- Pe 60, 531 73,340 | 57, 906 4, 567 4, 395 
Aid to dependent children___- 68,516 | 84, 170 72, 866 6, 093 6, 071 
pe ae ees 2,441 | 3, 020 2, 46 197 193 
Aid to disabled_.........-..-- 1,668 | 2, 246 1, 82 147 152 
Welfare relief cia ei 31, 012 38, 675 37, 652 3, 590 3, 827 
General assistance, nonsettlement 3, 632 6, 568 6, 877 355 420 
Total cases participating -__- 209, 619 292, 308 247, 607 20, 344 20, 946 
Number of persons participating-__- 533, 891 870, 466 795, 776 67, 155 70, 758 
Commodities disbursed, pounds: 
Butter (1-pound prints) --_.--- 775, 341 1, 128, 631 109, 432 
Cheese (14-, 24-, and 5-pound 
TUNE. che maddoknok , ass 588, 50444 917 14 886, 45940 100, 39742 104, 660 
Dry milk (4}4-pound packages) 678, 910 1, 066, 22 949, 617 81, 261 65, 682 
Dry beans (l-, 2-, and 5-pound 
bags) - -- benanekinGihe : 533, 984 762, 247 482,974 488 
Shortening (3-pound cans) __.. 457, 554 498, 438 S4 
Rice (1-, and 2-, and 5-pound 
bags). aieneran ai areas 511, 270 870, 465 795, 776 67, 155 70, 758 
Pork luncheon meat issued only 
Pe er icinlGn binclebicetewkien 170, 232 
Total pounds disbursed___.- 3, 545, 56344 5, 413, 4854 3, 224, 342144 249, 3014 241, 100 
Estimated value at retail..._........_|$1, 376, 483. 23 $2, 286, 250. 49 /$1, 211, 373.32 |$104, 675. 25 |$102, 317. 76 
Gross cost of distribution: 
Direct labor_-....---- ih neal 35, 057. 77 35, 117. 40 32, 607. 44 2, 808. 05 2, 445. 03 
Supplies and expemses---......--- 5, 025. 37 4, 734. 45 3, 364. 14 217. 38 405. 11 
Wholesale distributor’s fees 104, 976. 58 2? 466. 09 72, 643. 90 5, 472. 66 5, 596. 87 
Retail outlet fees__..._- an 27, 340. 35 43, 846. 20 37, 133. 55 2, 034. 40 2, 094. 60 
Total cost of distribution__-_---- 172, 400. 07 206, 164. 14 145, 749. 03 10, 532. 49 10, 541. 61 


RESOLUTION OF THE COMMON COUNCIL OF THE CIty OF DETROI' 


(By Councilman Lincoln) 


Whereas the city of Detroit, since January 1955, has been engaged in distribut 
ing surplus food commodities to needy citizens, including not only families receiv- 
ing public assistance but other needy individuals; and 

Whereas in the month of February 1958, the city distributed 120 tons of surplus 
foods to 20,946 families, representing 70,758 persons; and 

Whereas it is reported that approximately 15 percent of the labor force in this 
area is unemployed thereby increasing the number of persons receiving com- 
modities ; and 

Whereas this common council has adopted resolutions urging the inauguration 
of the so-called food-stamp plan, similar to the plan in effect during the years 
1939 and 1943, which would eliminate the present complicated, cumbersome, and 
costly plan of distribution of surplus commodities: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That this common council again urges that the food-stamp plan be 
reactivated by the Federal Government to permit distribution of surplus foods 
in the normal business channels which has operated successfully at little ex- 
pense ; and further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be sent to the President of the United 
States, the Members of Congress, and the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Adopted as follows: 

Yeas—Councilmen Carey, Connor, Lincoln, Rogell, Smith, Van Antwerp, Wise, 
and President Beck, 8. 

Nays—None. 
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RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE MICHIGAN STATE ASSOCIATION OF SOCTAL WELFARE 
BoarbDs 


Resolved, That the board of directors of the State Association of Social Wel- 
fare Boards, on behalf of said association, endorse legislation for the reenactment 
of the food-stamp (or coupon) plan for the distribution of surplus commodities. 


STATEMENT OF W. E. FITZGERALD, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
FOOD INDUSTRY COMMITTEE OF DETROIT 


Mr. Anruso. Now, Mr. Fitzgerald, you are the executive secretary 
of the food industr y committee of Detroit. I know your background, 
and we are certainly very happy to have you here this morning. 

Mr. Frrzceratp. I will do the same as Mr. Ryan. I have already 
submitted my testimony, and I would be glad to answer questions. 
There are a few remarks I would like to make over and above what I 
have in my statement. 

Mr. Anruso. Your testimony will be incorporated into the record. 

Mr. Firzcrratp. I would like to get back to this matter of butter, 
and not as a source of argument. W hen you realize that the processor 
puts butter into 64-pound blocks, he ships it over to the Government 
warehouse, where they pay the freight, handling charge, refrigeration, 
they bring it out again, pay an outbound charge, send it to the proces- 
sors to be cut into 1-pound blocks, pack it in 32-pound cases and ship 
it. That could be eliminated under our stamp plan. 

It is our thinking in the industry that the processor must be con- 
tacted and brought into this program so you have a current of mer- 
chandise moving all of the time into the various markets and that will 
eliminate a great deal of that expense for storage and handling charges 
and then to help my friend, Dan Ryan, out if it moves into the whole- 

sale grocers or to the chainstore warehouses, the 1 respon sibilities of 
distributing in the city of Detroit, storage would be eliminated, because 
that would become part of our normal method of doing business. 

At the present time we are taking care of a lot of people, and when 
the program was first brought ee our attention the city of Detroit 
thought that they should either farm it out to 1 or 2 organizations, 
and we agreed that was the wrong way to do it, so we said we would 
get into the program. As we se wnsed it at the beginning we wondered 
what was going to happen to the small retail grocers. Now, we rep- 
resent all the large ones and the small ones. In fact, we have 5 mem- 
bers who do 59 percent of the volume in Detroit, but they are only 
handling about 10 percent of the welfare. We have definitely tried 
to drive. ‘these people into their corner grocer. We are all interested 
in the success of small-business men. Now, when you take Joe Doaks 
out of his corner grocery store and send him over here 2 or 3 miles, 
where you can find a fellow that has the room and facilities to handle 
the surplus merchandise, he forgets this fellow where he has traded 
for a long time. 

Mr. Anruso. Will you stop right there? Hasn’t this present pro- 
gram given an awful lot of business away from these small stores, 
who are alre: idy hard hit by the depression ? 

Mr. Frrzcrratp. It has put a great many of them out of business. 
Now, that is particularly true in States where they have been using 
flour. I have correspondence in my office and some here, where one 
large miller has withdrawn all of his salesmen out of particular States 
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because the little retail grocer has disappeared. They are getting 
flour, and that has been a thing that we have been concerned about. 

We are a peculiar group in * Detroit, I guess. If they tell us it 

van’t be done, we do it, and we get together. 

Mr. Warts. Every State doesn’t use grocery stores to distribute 
these surplus commodities, do they ? 

Mr. Frrzceratp. No, we were the first major city. 

Mr. Warts. Do you "know what the percentage is, over the Nation ? 

Mr. Frrzceravp. That I couldn’t tell you. We know there is only 
one other city in Michigan, Grand Rapids, where they use one super- 
market operator there. 

Mr. Warts. The distribution of the surplus commodities, then, 
through stores generally hasn’t driven the small grocer out of busi- 
ness, has it? 

Mr. Firzeeratp. Yes, it has. 

Mr. Warts. You mean because the Government has been giving 
the food away ? 

Mr. Frrzcerautp. Giving the food away. 

Mr. Warrs. In other words, it is your idea if you give it away, 
it should go through the regular channel of trade so the retailer can 
make his customary profit ? 

Mr. Frrzcrraup. I wouldn’t say their customary profit. If they 
are approached properly, we are interested in the moral obligation. 

Mr. Warrs. You mean the Government should have some under- 
standing with the businessman that handles it that the percent of 
profit is ; limited ? 

Mr. Firzcrratp. We have suggested on this program for the last 
5 years that the Department of Agriculture get the industries to- 
gether. We told them if they couldn’t get them together, we had 
8 or 10 of them in Detroit a few years ago, and their off- the- record 
statement was that they thought the stamp plan was the best method 
to handle this. 

Mr. Anruso. Dr, Dixon. 

Mr. Drxon. Do these 139 stores which distribute the food now 
charge anything for that distribution ? 

Mr. Firzcrratp. They get 15 cents a welfare family for handling 
this merchandise for the city for the welfare department and our 
actual cost in all types of stores runs about 3214 cents per order. In 
other words. there is no profit in it. We are not interested in this from 
a profit angle at all. 

Mr. Drxon. If we did the same thing and distributed through all 
the re by means of the food stamps, your idea then would be that 
the Government should make some similiar arrangement? 

Mr. Firzgrratp. No, forget any charge for handling it. In other 
words, butter is butter or flour. As we say, let him turn around and 
get it off his shelf. 

Mr. Dixon. Who would pay the extra cost of the distribution ? 

Mr. Frrzgrratp. There would be no extra cost because it is moving 
through his normal operations from day to day. You see, the reason 
for this charge here now is that some of these stores have always been 
unable to handle their normal business on the days of distribution. 
We have some small stores where they have put 600 welfare families 
through it. 
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Mr. Dixon. They have been doing it for practically nothing. 

Mr. Frrzcrratp. They have been doing it for a loss. 

Mr. Drxon. But they wouldn’t be doing that from here on out? 

Mr. Frrzceratp. There would be no charge for it. 

Mr. Dixon. Someone would have to pay. 

Mr. Frrzcrratp. No, because it would be part of their business. 

Mr. Hacen. As I visualize this, the stamps would be available, the 
Secretary would be declaring weekly that butter was surplus, and 
the grocery store would be advised of that. The relief client would 
come in with his stampbook. Actually he wouldn’t be buying butter 
that had a government label. He would be buying Borden’s or what- 
ever the case might be. 

Mr. Firzgeratp. Whether it had a government label. 

Mr. Hacenx. There wouldn’t be any with a government label. In 
other words, it would be the store’s regular purchases from the Borden 
Co. or some other company. 

Mr. Frrzceraup. Yes. 

Mr. Dixon. Of course, in the price would be all of the costs, there 
would be your profit, all of Borden's advertising cost, and there would 
be those fanc Vv pac tke aging costs. 

Mr. Frrzgeratp. When you break it down to get their advertising 
costs, I don’t want to get into a discussion beeause that would cover : 
week, if you wanted to talk. 

Mr. Dixon. They would pay the same price for that stamp as the 
other customer would pay for cash, 

Mr. Firzerravp. But a certain number of mills applied against each 
pound of butter would be rather infinitesimal. 

Mr. Dixon. And the grocery store would have its profit factor also. 

Mr. Frrzaeraup. Yes. 

Mr. Dixon. Mr. Chairman, that brings us back to what we are try- 
ing to fight, this increase in spread, and I was in hopes that the food 
plan in some way would reduce this spread. 

Mr. Frrzcrraup. I don’t think you would have that spread. As I 
say, if they will come to the industry and talk to them along the proper 
lines, and T have suggested it right straight down the line there. In 
fact, I would write Secretary Benson and I have asked him to answer 
it, but I never get an answer from him, and I am not being critical, 
you understand. The spread would not be too great. If you look 
over the history of the food business from a profit angle, you will 
find that if at the end of the year we didn’t bring home three-quarters 
of a cent out of all of our welfare money we are doing pretty well. 

Mr. Dixon. You think you can make a dicker with the industry on 
that ? 

Mr. Frrzgrravp. I think the industry would welcome it at any time. 

Mr. Drxon. That would be barely handling it at their cost. 

Mr. Frrzcerautp. That is right. They have a moral obligation in 
this country. 

Mr. Dixon. They surely do, and they shouldn’t have an opportunity 
to keep increasing this spread the way they are doing. I am not say- 
ing the industry is doing it all; of course not. 

Mr. Frrzgeratp. A great many of these increases that we get and 
the changes in packaging Mrs. Jones is responsible for that. 

Mr. Dixon. And then we go back to the stamps that are exchangable 
for these highly expensive packages. 
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Mr. Frrzcerap. If they will go to the industry and . h it. 
For instance, on—let’s take flour. Ten-pound bags of flour are going 
to families in Detroit. One month it is white and the next month it 
is whole wheat. You can’t give whole-wheat flour away in Detroit, 
and I would say the percentage of baking done at home is negligible in 
the major city today. The normal pac ‘kage of flour is 5 pounds. Why 
don’t they ask the millers to pack it in 5-pound bags? You take a 
little store with 600 families, and he has a space problem, not quite 
as large as this room. Where is he going to put 600 10-pound bags of 
flour for 1 or 2 days a month? That is what makes this a cumber- 
some thing to handle. 

We figured it was our duty, and we are willing to go on with it, but 
the minute that we know th: at there is a stamp plan I can guarantee 
that there will be at ct 3,500 retail grocers in the metropolitan area 
that will take them, } ies thin Te! : That when that merchandise moves 
in there as a stamp, it is his merchandise. T oday what he has on hand 
is free goods, and anything you get free has no value, and there has 
been pilferage, there has been some shortages, and only by the grace 
of God it has been very infinitesimal because of Mr. Ryan’s organiza- 
tion. Now when the man gets the merchandise in, it will be paid for. 
He is going to watch it like a hawk. 

Mr. Drxon. Do you think you can get arrangements where he will 
distribute it at pretty much near cost to these poor people ? 

Mr. Frrzcrratp. I think s 

Mr. Anrvso. We can abe it definite that they should 

Mr. McIntire. That would be impossible. I say that is adminis- 
tratively impossible to make any differentiation between the cost of a 
package of butter sold for cash or one which is going out on a blue 
stamp. Now, let’s be realistic on that point. 

Mr. Frrzcerauip. I wonder, Mr. McIntire, whether it is impossible. 
It has never been tried. 

Mr. McIntire. Well, then you will have to have a setup in your 
store where you have two prices, and that is administratively impos 
sible for the checkout counters that you have. Don’t you think so? 

Mr. Frrzceravp. No. 

Mr. McIntire. You are more of an expert than Tam. 

Mr. Frrzcreratp. No. Ihave only been at it 47 years. 

Mr. McIntire. Surely you are. 

Mr. Firzcreravp. On the five commodities that they have now, they 
are set aside in one particular part of the store. 

Mr. McIntire. Surely. 

Mr. Frirzcrratp. Now, knowing the way these fellows operate, if 
they have a chain or not, I am quite confident that the section would 
be put up. I am talking about Detroit. I don’t know what the rest 
of them would do, but we could prevail upon them. In fact, we dis- 
cussed it, that if we went on a stamp plan, that merch: — would be 
all over there easily available and easily identified as belonging to 
the stamp plan, and I don’t think we would have any difficulty in 
that. You are getting down to the mechanics of it. 

Mr. McInrrre. You are going to have to get into the mechanics of it 
for this committee before we can understand it. 

Mr. Frrzcrrarp. I think that is true, but I think you will find you 
will get a great deal of support from many in the industry. I think 
the American Butter Institute—— 
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Mr. McIntire. All right, you have got a chainstore here and butter 
is available for distribution this week under a blue stamp. You mean 
to tell me that you can set aside a portion of that chainstore and put 
butter there ? 

Mr. Frrzcreraup. All you have got to do is put a little section in his 
refrigerator case, and there it is. 

Mr. McIntire. All right, the fellow has got his stamp. He goes in 
the same refrigerator case and picks out some other brand. What is 
your checkout man going to do about it ? 

Mr. Frrzrecatp. He knows the brand he is going to take. 

Mr. McIntire. You have the problem of differentiating between the 
different brands of butter, which ones are surplus and which are not 
surplus. 

Mr. Frirzceravp. Butter is butter per se. Whether it comes from 
surplus or the bottom or the top of the pile, let’s keep it rolling. That 
is what this would do. 

Mr. McIntire. I am not arguing the administrative advantages of 
the stamp plan. I don’t want to be sold on some of the techniques 
which | can’t go along with. 

Mr. Frrzceraip. I am not trying to sell you anything. I am just 
giving you my experience. That isall. I think you will find you will 
have an increase of 3 to 5 percent in the meee ion of these foods. 

Mr. McIntire. I am not arguing that, but when you tell me that a 
store manager is going to provide a little less profit for the item 
which is today in surplus than the other prices on his counter to the 
man who is coming in or woman coming in with sts imps ; 3 just think 
that is a little bit administratively difficult. 

Mr. Firzaeratp. We were able to do it under the old stamp plan, 
on the orange and blue stamps. 

Mr. McIntire. You were able to do what? 

Mr. Firzceratp. We were to segregate the merchandise. That was 
done. 

Mr. McIntire. It was done? 

Mr. Frrzeerap. Yes. 

Mr. McIntire. How much of a discount did you give on it? 

Mr. Frrzceravp. That I can’t remember. It is going back too many 
years, and I am getting too old to remember that far bac XK 

Mr. McIntire. Could you supply the data for the committe? 

Mr. Firzceratp. I don’t know whether any of those figures are 
available with anybody in Detroit today. I will try and find it for you. 

Mr. McIntire. I would appreciate it very much. 

Mr. Hacen. Now, under this old system, the commodity that the 
relief customer got was the exact same commodity that the regular 
customer got, but the clerk calculated a discount on it; is that correct ? 

Mr. Firzcerarp. Yes. 

Mr. Hagen. It would be rather difficult to distinguish, I mean, to 
establish a distinction between these surplus commodities in appear- 
ance on the shelf and in the packaging and so forth, because if the 
price was 5 cents lower your regular housewife would start wondering 
why that butter is so much ¢ heaper than the kind she had to buy. 

Mr. Frrzcrravp. I don’t think she would because it could be han- 
dled. I am picturing myself in the store now, and I am quite sure it 

can be worked out satisf: ictorily. 
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Mr. Warts. Mr. Chairman, I think you could work it out. In fact, 
you could work it out. Butter might be 60 cents a pound cash and 
50 cents a pound stamps. If you are going to pay for it in stamps you 
pay 50 cents for it and if you are going to pay for it in cash you pay 60 
cents. It is going to be difficult, though. 

Mr. Frrzceratp. The first time around it will be a little difficult. 

Mr. Warrs. My opinion is that it would finally result in the same 
price all of the way through, and maybe that wouldn’t be too bad. 

don’t know. 

Mr. Firzcrravp. It might not by some of the prices I see once in 
awhile. 

Mr. Warrs. The only question is if you have a lot of butter in 
storage and you are buying the butter from Borden’s, how are you 
going to get that out of stor: age, because Borden’s is going to keep 
on moving butter and the storage butter is going to get set aside. 

Mr. Frrzcrerarp. If they will work with the American Butter Insti- 
tute, they will find that they can develop some very good plans for 
distribution. 

Mr. McIntire. Mr. Chairman, I want to make a further observation 
that I think some of the organizations of retail grocerymen and people 
in the food business have done a remarkable job in distr ibution and 
meeting some of these problems, and my questions are not in criticism 
at all, of them. 

Mr. Firzceravp. In fact, we enjoy doing it even if we lose money 
in doing it. 

Mr. Anruso. Mr. Fitzgerald, we certainly want to thank you for 

taking time out and being with us this morning. You have given us 
much to think about. I would appreciate it, ‘and I think the com- 
mittee would, if you would furnish us with a statement on the question 
Mr. McIntire has gone into, which I am afraid we will have to go into. 

Mr. Frrzcerarp. I will endeavor to develop that for you. 

Mr. Drxon. I would like to learn whom Mr. Fitzgerald represents. 

Mr. Frrzceratp. I am executive secretary of the Food Industry 
Committee of Detroit, composed of wholesalers, retailers, and super 
markets. 

Mr. Drxon. You are distributors then ? 

Mr. Frrzceratp. We are from soup to nuts. 

Mr. Dixon. Coming from you, I like to hear these things. 

Mr. Frrzcreravp. I have been at it for 47 years. It has been a privi 
lege to have been here, gentlemen. Th: ank you very much, 

(The statement above referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF W. E. FirzGerRaALp, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, Foop INDUSTRY 
COMMITTEE, OF DETROIT, MICH. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am W. E. Fitzgerald, execu 
tive secretary of the Food Industry Committee of Detroit. So that you may 
understand our reason for being before your honorable body, I will briefly out 
line to you the structure of the Food Industry Committee. This organization 
was formed many years ago when we were in the midst of the depression in 
the thirties and at that time we were of considerable assistance in the han 
dling of food stamps. The committee represents all segments of the food in 
dustry—wholesalers, supermarkets—and in its entirety has some 20 different 
segments. We appeared before your honorable body in 1955 and before the 
Senate Finance Committee in 1956—in each instance in support of legislation 
that would establish a food-stamp plan. 
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When the city of Detroit was first asked to take on the distribution of sur- 
plus foods to those on the welfare list, the city endeavored to have depots 
established or through requests for bids, having one organization handle the 
distribution to the welfare clients. However, this plan was abandoned and the 
Food Industry Committee was asked to assist if possible. 

When the program was first offered to us, it was the suggestion of the indus- 
try that the most efficient and least expensive way in which to distribute these 
surplus commodities was through a food-stamp plan which would permit the 
flow of this merchandise through normal business channels from the proces- 
sor through to the retail store. We were asked by the welfare commission to 
make this approach to Washington which we did in the fall of 1954. -How- 
ever, because of the urgency of the problem, we worked out a plan with the 
welfare department so that the distribution of these several commodities was 
started in January of 1955. We, however, continued our effort to secure legis- 
lation that would establish a food-stamp plan. 

We have been participating in this program with the City of Detroit Welfare 
Department since that time and having entered into this program as a Civic 
duty we have under many trying conditions continued our efforts having some 
130 stores actively assisting in this distribution 2 days every month. We, from 
our experience over many years, know that the facilities available through 
the food industry, not only in Detroit, but throughout the country, are the 
most efficient and economical in the world. We have at all times approached 
these various problems objectively, hoping that we could analyze all phases 
of the problem and determine in what ways we can improve upon the present 
system. 

The beginning of the program found the volume of business in the Detroit 
area as quite nominal, there being some 2,500 welfare cases at that time. 
However, the sharp increase in the number of persons eligible to receive this food 
and the extreme increase that we are now facing because of todays conditions 
raises problems that we feel can only be solved by the channeling of all 
of this merchandise through normal business outlets from the producer to 
the retail level. We are quite concerned over the large volume of food that is 
moving through governmental channels rather than through the normal dis- 
tribution methods—not so much from a profit standpoint as from an efficiency 
standpoint. 

In referring back to statements that have been made we would call your 
attention to Mr. Benson’s statement, made prior to his becoming Secretary of 
Agriculture, that in his opinion the most efficient way in which surplus commodi- 
ties could be distributed was through normal business channels. Secondly, the 
special committee appointed by the President reported back in their reeommenda- 
tions to him that a food-stamp plan should be established. On a recent television 
program, Youth Wants To Know, Secretary Benson, in response to a question, 
said that it was his opinion that surplus commodities should be in the hands of 
private industry and handled by them. This, of course, is not true at the present 
time. The Federal Government is in the grocery business to a very large degree. 

From a consideration of expense, we believe that the several handlings that are 
now necessary under today’s program would be avoided if the merchandise fol- 
lowed normal channels on a stamp plan. For instance, butter at the present 
time, when it is purchased by the Department, is being delivered to warehouses 
for storage in blocks of 64 pounds und now that it has again been placed on the 
surplus list in Michigan it is necessary to remove the butter from storage, ship 
it to a processor who has the facilities for reducing it to 1-pound prints, repack it 
in 32-pound cases and again make a shipment, as directed by the Department, to 
some point where it is on the surplus list. Under the normal flow this butter 
would be processed in 1-pound prints immediately and then moved along the 
channels for redemption by food stamps, thus eliminating several freight charges, 
the handling cost in and out of the various warehouses, and processing into 
1-pound prints. At the point of destination this merchandise would be delivered 
to the various retail outlets by the wholesaler or in the instance of chainstore 
operations by their own equipment from their central warehouse, while at the 
present time the merchandise is shipped to a public warehouse on which storage 
charges must be paid and then picked up by the distributing agency for delivery 
to the retailers who are participating in this program. 

At the present time the delivery for April in Detroit will be made through 130 
retail outlets, 80 percent of which are small independent retailers. However, on 
a stamp plan there would be at least 3,000 stores at which the welfare client or 
the holder of the stamp could secure the merchandise, not only on the 1 or 2 days 
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a month now being used, but on every day, thus eliminating the necessity of these 
clients standing in line to wait their turn. 

On page 5, section B, of the Department of Agriculture’s report to the Congress 
on August 27, 1956, in the first paragraph under “Food-stamp plans versus direct 
distribution,” the statement is made in the last sentence: ‘‘However, the mechan- 
ics of a stamp plan could permit greater assurance that normal food expenditures 
would be maintained than is possible to achieve under a program of direct distri- 
bution.” While the question has been raised as to the feasibility of a stamp 
program as far as it pertains to the relief of temporary marketing difficulties, the 
statement was made that “This factor would not be of equal importance ; however, 
in connection with some of the surplus situations experienced with storable com- 
modities * * *”’ Therefore, we believe that dairy products, rice, butter and 
dried milk would be items that would lend themselves very well to a stamp plan. 

There are many factors that disturb us in this present plan of distribution. 
It has been pointed out to us that the disposal of surplus commodities by direct 
distribution has been almost a deathblow for many small operators of food stores 
throughout the country. We have been advised by flour millers that in some 
instances the retail grocers have discontinued the handling of flour where the 
welfare load is extremely heavy. A food-stamp plan for the disposal of these 
products through the normal outlets would be an aid to the small-business man 
and, in fact, to all food distributors. Certainly it is not the desire of the Fed- 
eral, State, or local government to be in the grocery business, but this present 
plan of distribution certainly places them in it. 

We are faced with the possibility of distributing surplus commodities to many 
more thousands of citizens than we are at the present time, which, of course, 
will work a tremendous hardship on all of our retail outlets. We have found 
it necessary to ask the welfare department to withhold 10-pound bags of flour 
that are now available because of a lack of space in practically all of our stores. 

It is, of course, necessary for these welfare clients to go some distance from 
their homes to secure these commodities. Under a stamp plan, the recipients 
could go to their local grocer who has served them for a long period and in 
many instances been helpful to the consumer, rather than having to go to a 
retail store where they are unknown and in counties where retail facilities are 
not used, traveling many miles to pick up these surplus commodities. 

By using these stores in Detroit we have found it necessary to perhaps over- 
burden some of the outlets with the number of families that we direct to their 
store, there being some instances where on the days of distribution the retailer 
has been unable to carry on his normal business. Eighty percent of the welfare 
-ases in Detroit are being taken care of by independent retailers, the other 
20 percent going through 4 chain operators. However, we maintain that by the 
use of stamps this heavy load would be distributed among some 3,000 outlets. 

The sharp heavy increase in unemployment in the Detroit area has brought 
the welfare load far beyond the point that we anticipated when we first entered 
into the program, and it has become increasingly difficult to properly service 
these families through the stores that are participating. The addition of corn- 
meal, flour, and butter is again adding to the burden, and we are fearful that 
many of these retailers will wish to withdraw from the program. Again, this 
is another reason why distribution should be made by stamps so that all could 
participate. Merchandise would be available every day rather than confined 
to 2 days a month. 

The question of breadlines has been raised from time to time, many feeling 
that this should not occur. We think, too, that it should be avoided, if at all 
possible. However, we do know this: That on the days of distribution it is 
necessary that these recipients get in line and wait their turn. However, if 
the merchandise was available every day on a stamp plan, this would be avoided. 
Also, there are many people who are eligible for surplus commodities, but 
through a feeling of false pride have not applied for the commodities. However, 
on a stamp plan they would not hesitate to drop in at their corner grocer and 
pick up the necessary merchandise. 

It is our contention that there will be a better control of the program and 
less chance of shortages because under the program this merchandise would be 
owned by the retailer and the stamps would be redeemed at current market 
prices. 

We would like to leave the thought with your honorably body that the indus- 
try, as a whole, sincerely hopes that this session of the Congress will authorize 
the establishment of a stamp plan and that we are aware of our responsibility 
to prevent the waste of surplus commodities even through deterioration or care- 
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less handling and that we also believe that we have a moral responsibility to 
sare for those who through no fault of their own find themselves in need. We 
also stress the fact that we are opposed to a welfare state and would suggest 
that as economic conditions improve and surpluses decrease that a program, 
such as we hope to have, can be discontinued but held in reserve for use if and 
when future conditions require it. 

It has been a pleasure to appear before your honorable body and we thank you 
for your serious consideration of this problem. 


EFFECTS OF INFLATION ON CALIFORNIA OLD-AGE PENSIONERS 


A study conducted by the Research Department, California Institute of Social 
Welfare, 1031 South Grand Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 


This survey was undertaken by the California Institute of Social Welfare at 
the request of its membership, made up largely of elderly men and women, most 
of whom depend in part or entirely on California’s old-age pension. 

Information contained in this study was compiled from reports of the 
Sureau of Labor Statistics, United States Department of Labor, the California 
State Department of Social Welfare, the Los Angeles Council of Social Agencies, 
the California State Industrial Board, the AFL-CIO, the Haynes Foundation, 
the United States Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Home Economies, the 
Welfare and Health Council of New York City, the Community Council of 
Greater New York, and the University of California. 

In addition, the California Institute of Social Welfare research staff con- 
ducted field tours, made actual pricings in the Los Angeles and San Francisco 
Bay areas, and polled hundreds of old-age pensioners on their food-buying 
practices. 

INFLATION TRIMS PENSIONS 


Pressures of persistent inflation have seriously decreased the actual buying 
power of pensioners’ dollars in California. Unfortunately for California’s old 
folks, these pressures have all but wiped out periodic increases in pensions 
by the State and Federal Governments. In fact, today’s basic pension figure 
of $89 represents only $45.79 of real buying power, based on the value of the 
1935-39 dollar, when pensions were set at $35. Thus, in 22 years of pension 
progress, recipients have gained only a little more than $10 in purchasing power. 
State social welfare officials point proudly to advances made in the last two 
decades, but how far have we really come from the postdepression period of 
rigorous, bone-bare pension levels ? 


DOLLAR VALUE DECLINE 


From 1935 until 1939, California’s pension figure was steady at $35. During 
this same period, the Consumers Price Index of the United States Department 
of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, also remained constant, at a base level of 
100. In other words, the pension dollar had a purchasing value of $1, according 
to the Bureau of Labor Statistics dollar-value yardstick. The $35 pension figure 
was a bare subsistence allowance, but progressive State officials and legislators 
realized that many advances lay ahead. 

Where have these advances taken the recipient of old-age assistance in 
California? 

After seven increases in the basic pension, California’s old folks receive only 
$10.79 more in today’s buying dollars than they did in 1935. 

Here’s why: 

By July 1943, 3 years after the pension had been increased to $40, the 
Consumers Price Index had edged up to 127.5, reducing the purchasing power of 
the new pension to only $31.37—83.63 less than the old pension. 

Pensions were boosted to $50 on July 1, 1948. But purchasing power equaled 
only $39.21 on the day the pension was raised, and slumped to $33.14 by 
October 1, 1946, when the face value was raised to $55. The $55 pension lifted 
buying power for pensioners to $36.45 for a few months. Then inflation again 
overtook the old folks. Less than a year later, in August 1947, when the base 
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figure was raised to $60, the $55 pension bought only $33.99 worth of goods, 
at the 1935-39 dollar value. 
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The discouraging seesaw between pensions and inflation has continued since 
that time, with the old folks realizing scanty improvement in their position. 

The $60 pension, set in 1947, originally represented $37.08 in buying power. 
By October 1, 1948, it had skidded to $34.39 in purchasing power. An increase 
to $65 that month gave pensioners $37.25 in real money to spend, and another 
boost to $75 on January 1, 1949, lifted the dollar value to $42.93. gut by 
November 1, 1949, the Consumer Price Index had risen to 176.3 and the $75 
pension figure had dipped to $42.54 in purchasing power. 

Another increase hiked the California pension to $80 on October 1, 1952. 
But inflation trimmed the $80 figure to a lean $42.10 in real buying power, 
on the day it became effective. Three years later, soaring costs had shrunk 
the $80 to $41.40 in purchasing power. 

On October 1, 1955, another $5 was added to the pension, and its power to 
buy jumped to $43.99. But less than a year later, booming costs had wiped out 
the gain and the pension represented only $40.69 of real money, its lowest level 
since January 1949. 

A Federal grant added $4 to the pension this year, lifting its real value to 
$45.29. 

‘Adult Americans have seen the United States dollar lose half its 
purchasing power in the 17 years following the outbreak of World War 
II. * * * This represents an average rise of 4 percent per year.’”—Dean 
Neil H. Jacoby, dean of the Graduate School of Business Administration, 
University of California, Los Angeles, writing on Thinking Ahead, the 
Threat of Inflation, Harvard Business Review, May-June 1957. 


PENSION STRUCTURE 


California’s old-age assistance grant is built on a framework of estimated 
costs, as shown below : 


Rent or house payments, including utilities___._._.______- Na ais $21. 30 
Household operation or maintenance (soap, dishes, bedding, Cis dentan 4. 50 
ce aS a De a a alk: ee 
Clothing__-__- Si ws aRU AR Nr i a a aS is etadin midis 7. 70 
Ses a se eee is : a es 6. 00 
ea aa Bet) 2 gellar eee re oes . 18.50 
Recreation and education__________ Be Sr eile coke ae ene iia tes 3. 50 
Hiowsenoia remedies....._.............. ate ae Sak te Ss ea cai 4.00 

aaa a i a a . 89.00 


In every one of these categories, the Bureau of Labor Statistics reports 
steady price increases during the past 10 years. The cost of public transporta- 
tion, for instance, has soared almost 55 percent. 

But since food, at $28.50 is the largest single item in the pensioners’ budget, 
price increases in this field affect him most seriously. According to the January 
Consumers Price Index released by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, California 
cities were the highest priced in the Nation. The food index for Los Angeles 
stood at 121, compared to a United States average 118.2. San Francisco’s food 
index was even higher at 121.2. Only Philadelphia, Pa., matched the San 
Francisco high. 

Let’s look now at the history of California’s old-age assistance budget of needs 
for pensioners. 

We find that the $28.50 food figure has not been changed since 1949. We also 
find that it was based on a pricing survey conducted in 1948. 

Prices of many foodstuffs have soared spectacularly in the 10 years that have 
elapsed since the pricing index was undertaken, imposing hardship and want on 
thousands of elderly Californians who have no resources other than their old-age 
pensions. 

In a letter dated November 6, 1957, Mr. George K. Wyman, director of the State 
department of social welfare, said, “The department established such (food, 
clothing, and household operation) amounts, effective in February 1949, and 
based on November 1948 prices. Some of the items in this standard * * * repre- 
sented actual pricings of specific items.” 

Mr. Wyman said the amount fixed for food represented the cost of food for a 
person over 60, with an additional 30 percent added to account for fixed food 
habits, the fact that food is purchased by many aged persons in small quantities, 
ete. 
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Other agencies, including the department of social welfare in its aid-to-needy 
children program, uniformly uses 35 percent as the additional amount allowed 
for food costs for a single man or woman living alone. Agencies that use the 
35 percent figure include the Community Council of Greater New York, the Los 
Angeles Council of Social Agencies, the Heller Committee in its annual studies of 
budgets for low-income families, the Haynes Foundation in similar research and 
scores of others. 

Mr. Wyman said the incidental item of $10 was taken from a previous budget- 
ary standard established in 1949. The amounts for housing and utilities (a total 
of $21.30 a month) are admittedly straight guesses, established to make the 
difference between the sum of the other items and $75. The incidental item has 
been increased to $13.50 and other minor items added to pad the amount of the 
pension out to the present $89. 

The research department of the Welfare Planning Council, Los An- 
geles region, is among the many agencies that have allowed increases 
based on the cost of living in adapting their 1955 standard budget for 
families to present-day conditions. In a bulletin issued in December 
1957 the council suggested an Overall increase of 6 percent to bring the 
budget up to 1957 standards. 

Referring further to Mr. Wyman’s 30 percent additional factor for persons 
living alone, his letter of November 6 admits that the rise in the cost of living 
since pricings were taken in 1948 has absorbed about half of the added amount. 

Actually, according to the Department of Labor’s Consumer Price Index, 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics shows the food price index in the Los Angeles 
area, for example, stands at 121, based on the 1947-49 dollar. In other words, 
21 percent of the added amount has been wiped out by inflation. In one category, 
cereals and bakery products, which form the bulk of the SDSW’s suggested 
menu for elderly persons receiving pensions, the price index for the Los An- 
geles area rose to 140 in January, the last month for which figures have been 
released by the United States Department of Labor. 

Distinguished authorities have predicted no leveling off of inflation in the 
United States in the foreseeable future. In fact, the cost of living index for 
January 1958 stood at 122.3, an all-time high. 

Ironically, price rises have hit pensioners the hardest. According to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, the price index reflects occasional minor declines 
in food prices. Sut these are in categories virtually out of reach of persons 
living on tight food budgets; i. e., fresh fruits and vegetables. (The SDSW’s 
suggested budget allows about $1.13 per person for all fresh fruits and vegeta- 
bles per week. ) 

There have also been temporary declines in meat prices. Unfortunately for 
the pensioner, these generally affect frying chickens, bacon, ham, and pork chops, 
all of which are far too expensive for his budget. On the other hand, there was 
a rise of 3 to 21 cents a pound during the month of March in the price of beef, 
one of the most important meats in the SDSW’s shopping list. Cattle are now 
selling for $46 to $48 per hundred pounds, but dealers expect prices to hit $50 
before leveling off. 


The research department, Welfare Planning Council, Los Angeles 
region, noted the higher percentage of income that must be used for 
providing food in a low-income family. For families with an income of 
$2,500 a year, 35 to 45 percent was set aside for food. For families in the 
$5,500 range, the percentage dipped to 20-30 percent. 


To the pensioner’s sorrow, the Bureau of Labor Statistics also reported gains 
in dairy products in January. In September 1957, this group showed its big- 
vest advance in price since July 1954. Cereals and bakery products, also vital 
to the pensioner’s diet, edged upward 0.5 percent during January. 

As a result, while all food prices showed an increase of 1.8 percent in Janu- 
ary, prices of the foods pensioners must buy for survival rose in cost to a much 
greater degree. 

A partial listing of these commodities follows : 

Rice, chuckroast, lamb, frankfurters, canned milk, frozen fruits and vegetables, 
canned tomatoes, dried beans, salad dressing, peanut butter and grape jelly. All 
rose in price from December 1957 to January 1958. 

A glance at the SDSW’s computation sheet for planning pensioners’ budgets 
snows that every one of these foods, widely used as staples in low-cost food 
budgeting, is an important part of pensioners’ food purchases. Month after 
month, year after year, they have advanced in price, even while other foods 
showed slight declines. 
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As a result, the Consumers’ Price Index does not show the full impact of in 
flation on pensioners’ tiny budgets. 
Here are figures showing how food prices have risen in various categories since 
June 1950 according to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Percent 


Cereals and bakery products (entire United States) _-.-_-_---_--------__.. 29.0 
Meats, poultry, and fish___-- Sey ae ae ee See eee 
I a ab dace lepiecinbi oi lined aks hts slashes wiesinniad ita ws esi neem: Yew 
TS OI TI aii icin ts nics tats aw eee enewae abies Sl it a a a | 
I castle adem atid nents Gh opal ketenes! ae 


During the same period Los Angeles area rents have climbed 45.1 percent, gas 
and electricity, 32.1 percent, and the cost of household operation, 22.6 percent. 

Clothing prices, too, have shown large increases. The cost of shoes, for 
instance, has gone up 29.3 percent since 1950. Men’s apparel prices in California 
have jumped 12.7 percent. 

Transportation, an important item in pensioners’ budgets, also increased 
Bus and streetcar fares have zoomed 54.8 percent higher than they were in 1950 
Private transportation costs 27 percent more than it did 7 years ago. 

The cost of personal care shows a gain of 32.1 percent over 1950. Reading 
and recreation jumped 1.9 percent during December alone, due to higher theate1 
admission prices and increases in magazines and newspaper prices. 

Each of these increases chips away at the pensioners’ total allowance. But 
the biggest single item—food—is hit hardest by the impact of inflation. 

The California Department of Industrial Relations, Division of Labor 
Statistics and Research, recognized the rising cost of living in its adjust- 
ment of its Budget for a Single Workingwoman in California, published 
in 1950 and revised in March 1957. The budget, which allowed few 
luxuries and only a few cents weekly for entertainment, was boosted 
20.2 percent (from $2,003.98 to $2,422.59 annually) to meet inflationary 
pressures. 

Wage and salary earners may simply stop buying choice meat cuts and othe: 
expensive fouds when their prices go higher and higher. They can regulate 
their overall cost of living by deferring purchases of automobiles, TV sets, appli- 
ances, and furniture if they consider prices too high. 

But the old-age pensioners live from month to month on the slippery edge of 
survival. Every advance in the price of the things they must buy weakens their 
hold and pushes them closer and closer to undernourishment and eventual 
starvation. 

sy following the market-basket list in the State department of social welfare’s 
computation sheet established in 1948, when the $28.50 food allowance was set, 
even the most careful shopper would have spent $35.36 for a month’s groceries 
and meats. 

Even to do this, he or she would have had to shop for meats, for instance, in 
weekly quantities such as these: 

About 2 ounces of heart. 

One and a quarter ounces of sausage. 

A similar amount of liver, pork butt, and frankfurters. 

Approximately 3 ounces of lamb shoulder. 

About 3 ounces of stew meat. 

Five ounces of hamburger. 

Less than 3 ounces of beef chuck roast. 

At today’s prices, only $1.29 can be spent on the weekly meat budget, according 
to the department’s formula for providing food. 

In actual practice, at least half of the total $1.29 meat allowance would be 
spent on a single meat purchase. Thus, the varied and nutritious menus sug- 
gested by the State department of social welfare become pure fiction. One, two, 
or even three meat purchases in a week can scarcely provide a balanced menu 
for anyone, particularly men and women of advanced years. 

Following the department’s formula for utilizing the $28.50 food allotment, a 
pensioner would purchase less than 65 pounds of meat in a year at today’s prices. 
That is only about 40 percent of the national average of 159 pounds of meat per 
apita. Naturally, each advance in meat prices reduces the amount of meat 
a pensioner may purchase. 

In 1927, the Los Angeles Community Welfare Federation set up a 
minimum standard food budget for dependent families in Los Angeles, 
noting that “ill health and malnutrition are closely allied.” It allowed 
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$12.89 per month for food for a single man. This was at a time when 
the same organization estimated monthly needs of a workingman’s 
family of 4 at $92.13 a month, plus rent of $20 to $30. 


Using the purchases outlined in the SDSW’s shopping list, a typical week’s 
menu outlined by the department for an old-age pensioner would be as follows: 


MONDAY 


Breakfast—Rolled oats, toast, margarine, and coffee. 
Lunch—Split pea soup, whole-wheat bread, margarine, baked apple with raisins, 
and tea. 
Dinner—Meat loaf with baked potatoes, carrots, gravy, bread, margarine, cocoa, 
tea, and molasses cookies. 
TUESDAY 


Breakfast—Half grapefruit, whole-wheat cereal, toast, margarine, and coffee. 

Lunch—Cottage cheese and prune salad, meat-loaf sandwiches, cocoa, tea. 

Dinner—Pork liver with bacon ends, browned rice, broccoli, cabbage and raisin 
salad, whole-wheat bread, margarine, tea, and molasses cookies. 


WEDNESDAY 


Breakfast—Sliced orange, rolled oats, toast, margarine, and coffee. 
Lunch—Potato soup, peanut-butter sandwiches, carrot sticks, and tea. 
Dinner—Baked beans, buttered beets, apple and cabbage salad, cornbread. 
margarine, and tea. 
CT HURSDAY 


Breakfast—Half grapefruit, potato pancakes, margarine, jam, and coffee. 

Lunch—Toasted cheese sandwiches, celery sticks, cocoa, custard, and tea. 

Dinner—Meat patties or sausage, candied sweet potatoes, cole slaw, bread, 
margarine, coffee, and oatmeal cookies. 


FRIDAY 


Breakfast—French toast, jam, margarine, and coffee. 
Lunch—Maearoni salad, whole-wheat toast, Margarine, stewed tomatoes, baked 
apple with raisins, and coffee. 
Dinner—Salmon loaf with potatoes, broccoli, cottage cheese and prune salad, 
bread. margarine, and tea. 
SATURDAY 


Breakfast—Half grapefruit, whole-wheat cereal with wheat germ, whole-wheat 
toast, margarine, cocoa, and coffee. 
Lunch—Potato and salmon salad, spinach with bacon ends, whole-wheat toast, 
margarine, oatmeal cookies, and tea. 
Dinner—Baked macaroni and cheese, beets, wilted lettuce, bread, margarine, 
and coffee. 
SUNDAY 


Breakfast—Waffles, jam, coffee, and margarine. 

Dinner (mid-day )—Chuck roast with oven-browned potatoes, carrots, gravy, raw 
cauliflower florets, bread, margarine, chocolate pudding, and coffee. 

Lunch (evening)—Roast-beef sandwiches, stewed tomatoes, or tomato hash 
with potatoes and bread, margarine, and tea. 

At first glance, these menus seem to provide a succession of balanced, nourish- 
ing meals. Perhaps this would be true if it were based on an allowance for a 
family of 5 or 6. 

But 36 percent of the elderly men and women on old-age pensions are single, 
widows or widowers, living alone. Because many foods are perishable, even 
under ordinary refrigeration, many of their purchases would be limited to the 
amount that could be consumed in a week or less. 

Is it possible for 5 ounces of hamburger to produce a meat loaf that could 
provide dinner’s main course on Monday and meat-loaf sandwiches for Tuesday’s 
lunch? 

Would an ounce and a half of liver and an ounce and a half of pork or bacon 
ends turn a plateful of browned rice into a tempting, nourishing main course for 
Tuesday’s dinner? 
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Thursday’s dinner suggests sausage for the main course. How big is an ounce 
and a quarter of sausage, after it has been cooked long enough to be eaten safely ? 

Will 1 ounce of cocoa provide a cocoa drink for 4 meals, Monday dinner, Tues 
day lunch, Thursday lunch, Saturday breakfast, and a chocolate pudding for 
Sunday dinner? 

And will a 3-ounce chuck roast, properly cooked, be large enough to serve at 
Sunday’s midday dinner, with enough left over to make sandwiches Sunday 
evening? 

tased on cost-of-living increases listed by the United States Department of 
Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Consumer Price Index, here is how pension 
dollar has shrunk from 1949, when most items were established by the State 
department of social welfare, until September 1957, when this survey was 
started: 


Allowed by CPI change 


Item SDSW since 1950 Amount Actual cost 
budget (1948-49 in 1957 
base) 
Percent 
Rent : | $21. 30 30. 1 $6. 41 $27.71 
Household 1,50 29.5 1. 32 5 R2 
Food !__... 28. 50 18.9 5. 38 33. 88 
Clothing 7.70 we 52 | 8. 22 
Transportation 6. 00 30. 0 1. 80 7. 80 
Incidentals ?- - 13. 50 23. 3 3.14 16. 64 
Recreation and education 3. 50 3 04 3.54 
Household remedies 3- j | 4.00 29.2 1.16 5. it 
Total . j 89. 00 19.77 108. 77 


1 Increase based on CPI figures. Actual pricings in California sunermarkets during November and 
December 1957, show that the cost of the State department of social welfare’s suggested food, budget would 
be $35.35, or $2.48 more than the increase indicated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 

2 Percentage change taken from CPI item “Other goods and services.”’ 

3 Percentage change taken from CPI item ‘‘Personal care.”’ 

Mr. Anrvso. At this point in the record, and without the objection 
by the Chairman, I should like to insert a statement and letters of 
one of our colleagues, Mr. Rabaut, of Michigan. 


STATEMENT OF HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MICHIGAN 


Mr. Rapaur. Mr. Chairman and memibe rs of the subcommittee, | 
appreciate this op portunity to ap pear before this subcommittee in 
behalf of my bill, H. R. 901, which provides for the distribution 
of surplus commodities to the needy and indigent by means of a food 


stamp plan. As you gentleman may know my bill, H. R. 901, is 
similar to H. R. 664, which was introduced by my Michigan col- 
league, Congresswoman Martha W. Griffiths. I would like to state 


the fact that I coneur with Congresswoman Griffiths regarding the 
general intent and purpose of this legislation. The distinguished 
chairman of this subcommittee has also introduced similar legislation 
regarding the establishment of a food stamp plan for the distribution 
of commodities to the needy and indigent, and it is my fondest hope 
that these bills will be given serious consideration and that both 
Houses of Congress will take action on this vital legislation during 
this session of the Congress. 

Before proceeding t1urther, gentlemen, I would like to disouse 
briefly the work of the Michigan St: po Welfare Department and, 
particular, the work of Mr. Daniel J. Ryan, general superintende nt, 
department of welfare, city of Detroit, and Mr. W. E. Fitzgerald, 
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executive secretary of the Detroit Food Council. Both these ~~ 
men are here today to testify before this subcommittee on R. 
901 and H. R. 664, as well as other bills pertaining to the tablidbacns 
of a food stamp plan, and I should like to personally recommend 
to my colleagues the report that these two dedicated pubic servants 
will submit. They have lived with his problem and have labored 
tirelessly in their efforts to alleviate a pressing social problem which 
is acutely felt in our large industrial cities that have a great work- 
ing population. Therefore, as to the mechanics of the plan that 
H. R. 901 and H. R. 664 propose to implement, I respectfully submit 
their testimony and long experience in this matter for your consid- 
eration. Further, I would like to submit as part of the record of my 
testimony before this subcommittee some pertinent correspondence 
regarding this important legislation. The enclosures include a letter 
from the Honorable Louis C. Miriani, mayor of Detroit, a letter to 
Secretary Benson from Mayor Miriani, a letter from W. E. Fitz- 
gerald, executive secretary of the Detroit Food Industry Committee, 
and a letter from Mr. Fitzgerald to the Secretary of Agriculture. 

The United States is known throughout the world as the land of 
plenty. During the last 20 years through such programs as lend- 
lease, the Marshall plan, the Truman doctrine, the point 4 program, 
military and technical assistance programs, this country has given aid 
and assistance to the free nations of the world in order that they might 
rebuild after the ravages of war had destroyed their industrial and 
productive capacity and we have given them material assistance and 
support in onde to help the freedom-lovi ing nations of the world stem 
the menacing growth of atheistic communism. Such programs did 
much to raise the economic and productive capacity of these nations 
and was instrumental in bringing about a strong, unified Western 
Alliance. Such assistance and programs are highly commendable 
and necessary for the welfare of the free world. We have shipped 
large quantities of surplus foods throughout the world in order to 
help feed the starving and underfed of other lands. I have always 
favored such a program but I think that the present serious economic 
situation and unemployment crisis facing this country necessitates a 
thorough study of our present surplus commodities program. Two 
months ago the Michigan Democratic Delegation and Senator Patrick 
McNamara called on the Department of Agriculture to revise the 
present priority system pertaining to surplus food allocation. Under 
the present allocation shipment, overseas shipment receives priority 
over schools, hospitals and institutions, and the needy, pensioned and 
those on unemployment compensation, in that order. My Michigan 
colleagues and I called on the Agriculture Department to give the 
needy “of this « ‘ountry priority precedence in light of the critical un- 
employment crisis in our economy. TI feel quite strongly on this point 
as I believe if we have an abundance of goods in this country it 
should, in strict justice, be distributed to our needy before any others. 
The old adage that “Charity begins at home” is quite appropriate 
and true in this situation. The present economic crisis requires that 
something be done to revise this policy. 

Let us look closely at the situation in this country. There are mil- 
lions of our fellow citizens whose incomes are not sufficient enough to 
give them a well balanced, nutritional diet. It is strange, indeed, for 
a democracy like ours to be producing such large quantities of food 
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and still have people who lack an adequate and balanced diet. God 
has blessed this country with an abundance of natural resources and a 
great agricultural capacity that is abundantly and efficiently avail- 
able to easily provide a fully adequate diet for every person within 
our borders. The needs of these undernourished people are the con- 
cern of all of us since the Constitution specifically assigns the Congress 
the responsibility “to provide the general welfare. * In caring for 
these less fortunate within our borders we are not only performing a 
humanitarian act but are promoting the general welfare of our coun- 
try and the free world as well. 

For years I have advocated and sponsored legislation calling for 
the : adoption of a food-stamp plan. The adoption of such legislation 
would in no way materially affect the farm market. As a Representa- 
tive of a big- city district, I would personally oppose vigorously any 
program that in any manner would adver ‘sely hurt the farm market. 
should be noted that the people to whom this food would be er 

yailable are not people who would themselves buy the food if 
were not so made available to them. The passage of a Gene 
plan is advocated and supported by many and varied groups within 
our social and business structure. The large city welfare depart- 
ments, farm and agricultural groups, business organizations and 
organized labor, and many others favor the passage of this legislation. 
The President’s Commission on Intergovernment: ‘ah Relations in 1955, 
vigorously recommended the passage of this legislation. I would 
like to quote from the Commission report, page 164, under the head- 
ing “Commercial Handling of Food Surplus Donations.” It reads 
as follows: 

It is recommended that the Department of Agriculture and the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare jointly explore the possibility of distributing 
surplus agricultural commodities through commercial instead of Government 
channels. 

The Commission has not examined the agricultural price-support operations of 
the National Government. However, the Commission believes that so long as 
large stocks of foodstuffs continue to be acquired as a result of these operations, 
such foodstuffs should be made available for human consumption in preference 
to letting them go to waste. The Commission further believes that such dona- 
tions and distributions should be accomplished with a minimum of complexity 
at all levels of government. At present, National, State, and local governments 
are deeply involved in the physical handling of these foodstuffs, with accom- 
panying intergovernmental and administrative relationships. 

The Commission is of the opinion that intergovernmental relationships in this 
area would be greatly simplified if distribution of foodstuffs destined for dona- 
tion to individual receipients could be effected through commercial channels, 
through some such device would replace present complicated and expensive inter- 
governmental transactions in physical foodstuffs with a system of clerical and 
accounting transactions confined to certificates and funds; in other words, it 
would substitute a fiscal system for a physical system. 

The Secretary of Agriculture, Ezra Taft Benson, m a recent tele- 
vision interview, said that it was his opinion that surplus food com- 
modities should be in the hands of private industry, the normal retail 
outlets. The adoption of such a plan as presented here today would 
make these commodities available to the recipients through normal 
retail outlets, the corner grocery store. In Detroit, under the present 
system used to distribute surplus commodities there are 130 outlets for 
the goods. These stores are very willing to participate in the program, 
but on many occasions they service so many people, both regular cus- 
tomers and participants in the surplus-food program, that the people 
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are forced to stand in line in order to receive the goods. It would sim- 
plify the program if it were initiated so that retail outlets would be 
allowed to take part in the program to decentralize the distribution 
of the surplus commodities. The city of Detroit and the Detroit De- 
partment of Welfare have had the splendid support and backing of 
the Detroit Food Council in this program. The large food chains as 
well as the local grocery stores are willing to participate in the food- 
stamp plan, when and if it is enacted. It would simplify the distribu- 
tion of the goods and would not place hardship on any person partici- 
pating in the program. Therefore, it is quite apparent that those 
groups and the people familiar with the problem favor the passage 
of this legislation and I hope favorable action will be taken. Our 
social consciousness and responsibility demand that we assist our own 
needy and indigent. 

Gentlemen, the question reduces itself to the simple proposition: 
Art we or are we not willing to help the needy when we are abundantly 
gifted with a surplus of commodities? It is a phenomena of our 
economy that we “the land of plenty” have so many needy, but this 
should not hinder our efforts in effecting a remedy to the situation. 

I personally have no doubt of President Eisenhower's sincerity when 
he said: 

When it comes to dealing with the relationship between the human in this 
country and his Government, the people in this administration believe in being 
what I think we would normally call liberal, and when we deal with the economic 
affairs of this country we believe in being conservative. 

Well, gentlemen, there can be no doubt that the matter before this 
subcommittee deals particularly with the “human” and that it also 
encompasses the economic. Which shall take precedence? Liberality 
to the needs of the people or conservative concern for the economic ? 
I have great faith in the chairman of this subcommittee and all the 
members of the Committee on Agriculture and in your demonstrated 
concern for the general human welfare of our Nation. 

I strongly recommend that prompt action be taken on the legislation 
pending before this subcommittee and I respectfully submit for your 
favorable consideration H. R. 901. 

Thank you. 

Marcu 18, 1958. 
Hon. Louts C. RABAUT, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My DEAR Mr. Rapavt: The city of Detroit has participated in the distribution 
of surplus food commodities since this program was first established to assist 
the needy. From 1939 to 1943, we utilized the Federal Government food stamp 
plan. For a time, surplus commodities were withdrawn and then made avail- 
able to us again in 1955. Since that time the direct distribution of surplus food 
commodities has been the responsibility of our department of public welfare. 

Having had experience with both plans, we are thoroughly convinced that the 
best method of distribution of surplus food commodities is through the stamp 
plan carried out in the normal channels of business. 

We are anxious that the needy of our community receive all of the commodities 
to which they are entitled in the most expeditious and efficient manner, and we 
know from past experience that you agree with us in this position. 

Certain bills are now in the Congress suggesting the food stamp plan for the 
distribution of surplus food commodities and, in this connection, we understand 


that the House Agricultural Committee will conduct hearings on this subject on 
April 16 and 17. We intend to be represented at these hearings and respectfully 
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invite you to do whatever you can to encourage the committee to reestablish 
the food stamp plan. 
Attached for your information is a copy of a communication which we ad- 
dressed to the President urging his support in this matter. 
Sincerely yours, 
, Mayor. 


The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. PRESIDENT: Since January 1955 the city of Detroit, through its department 
of public welfare, has been engaged in distributing surplus food commodities 
to its needy citizens. These include not only families receiving public assistance 
but other needy individuals, including those receiving unemployment compen- 
sation benefits, other forms of social security, and retirement benefits, and those 
temporarily unemployed. 

In the month of February 1958, we distributed 120 tons of surplus foods to 
20,946 families, representing 70,758 persons. Because 12.5 percent of the labor 
force in this area is unemployed, the number of persons receiving commodities 
in the ensuing months will materially increase. 

It is our considered opinion that the most intelligent manner of distribufing 
surplus food commodities is for the Federal Government to reestablish the food- 
stamp plan which worked so satisfactorily heretofore. 

The distribution system presently available to us is a most complicated and 
cumbersome one. It involves placing the department of public welfare in the 
food business and removes food distribution from the normal channels of busi- 
ness. Commodities are shipped to our warehouse in the city of Detroit, at which 
point it is necessary to provide storage, refrigeration, packaging, delivery to 
130 retail outlets, ete. 

Between the years 1939 and 1943, when surplus commodities were available 
to our citizenry, we utilized a system established by the Federal Government 
which was commonly referred to as the food-stamp plan. Under this plan, 
relief agencies were permitted to distribute stamps to eligible persons who, in 
turn, redeemed the stamps at any retail outlet of their choice. This plan re- 
lieved the relief agencies of the needless costly expense of duplicating established 
food-distribution systems. 

Furthermore, under this plan practically every retail outlet in the community 
participated, whereas the present plan is materially restricted by the number 
of retail outlets which can be effectively used. 

Under date of June 20, 1955, the Honorable Meyer Kestnbaum, Chairman of 
your Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, communicated with you re- 
garding this matter. At that time, Mr. Kestnbaum submitted his report titled 
“A Study Committee Report on Federal Aid to Welfare.” Included in that 
report is a recommendation relative to the food-stamp plan, an excerpt of which 
follows: 

“The Committee approves a certificate plan and distribution of these com- 
modities to individuals through commercial instead of governmental channels. 
It recommends certification by the welfare department on a need basis of per- 
sons to receive certificates. It further recommends that these certificates for 
surplus foods be in addition to any money grants for which the recipients of 
certificates are eligible under the assistance program.” 

We fully subscribe to the above recommendation of the Commission on In- 
tergovernmental Relations. We urge you at this time to take the necessary 
action to reactivate the food-stamp plan in order that we may assist our un- 
employed to the fullest extent and in the most expeditious manner possible. 

Respectfully yours, 
Lous CC, MIRIANT, Mayor. 


Koop INDUSTRY COMMITTEE, 
Detroit, Mich., March 10, 1958. 
Hon. Louis RABAuvtT, 
Congressional Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Lou: We have been checking further into our movement of surplus foods 
in Detroit and, for your information, the following figures should be of consider- 
able interest to you. 
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In the 12 months of 1957, 135 stores in Detroit distributed surplus foods for the 
welfare department to 247,339 welfare cases at a total expense to the city of 
Detroit of $32,309.90. This odd figure is arrived at by our willingness to reduce 
our fee from 15 to 10 cents for the last 5 months of the year. During this time, 
these 135 stores delivered to the above number of families approximately 314 
million pounds of food, made up as follows: 


Butter, 109,432 pounds at 73 cents, equals__._______--_--- ____.. $79, 885. 36 
Cheese, 902,250 pounds at 63 cents, equals_________--_-----~_- __. 568, 417. 50 
Milk, 949,617 pounds at 9 cents, equals___._.___._...____-__~__~-- 85, 465. 33 
Beans, 482,974 pounds at 15 cents, equals_______________~- ae 72, 446. 10 
Rice, 802,419 pounds at 16 cents, equals____..___--_-_-__--~_- Sak cel 128, 387. 04 

RNS So ere Lo pl Ra LL 8 Bre ke ee _ 934, 601. 33 


Of course, in applying this total figure against the volume in Detroit of approxi- 
mately $1 billion, this does not look like a great deal of money ; however, it is a 
large slice, and we believe that this volume moving through the normal channels 
of trade would eliminate the thirty-some-odd-thousand dollars that it has cost 
the city of Detroit and also would make the merchandise available to those, who, 
because of necessity, would have food stamps, through some 3,500 stores rather 
than 135. A food-stamp plan would also eliminate the cost of distribution that 
the city and State has to pay for the delivery of this merchandise to the 135 
stores, because this merchandise would be replaced by the normal channels of 
industry. When you realize that this is one major market, and project these 
figures to all of the States and communities where surplus foods are being dis- 
bursed, we certainly would reach a very staggering sum. 

We are passing these figures on to you because of your interest in the matter, 
and we hope that you will pass these figures on to Congressman Anfuso and have 
him use them whichever way he wishes. These figures are not hearsay, but 
actual, and certainly warrant very close scrutiny and attention. 

Sincerely yours, 
Foop INpUSTRY COMMITTEE, 
W. E. FIrzGERap, 
Erecutive Secretary. 


FEBRUARY 25, 1958. 
Hon. Ezra TAFT BENSON, 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 

My DEAR MR. SECRETARY: We, here in Detroit, as you, no doubt, have been 
advised, over a period of the past 4 or 5 years have endeavored to convince your 
Department and the several committees of Congress that the distribution of sur- 
plus foods as they are now being handled is disgraceful, wasteful, and uneco- 
nomical, and it has been our contention that all during this period of time these 
surplus foods, as they are available, should have been distributed, and still should 
be distributed, on a food-stamp plan. 

There, of course, have been reams of testimony given, most of it in favor of the 
food-stamp plan. However, we do feel that the present time is one in which 
serious consideration should again be given to this program and immediate steps 
taken to establish distribution through this method. 

It is our contention here, where we have worked very closely with the welfare 
department and other city departments, that a great deal of the present three 
commodities, namely, rice, powdered milk, and cheese, are being wasted by those 
unfortunate enough to be eligible for this food, and that a tighter control from 
processor to consumer would be had by permitting this merchandise to follow the 
normal channels of distribution. 

For instance, we are servicing some 28,000 or 29,000 families through 120 
retail oulets, while, if the merchandise was following the normal channels, there 
would be some 3,000 stores where this merchandise would be available right off 
of the retailers’ shelves. We have reached the point in this program where many 
of our members are about ready to give up and refuse to handle the merchandise 
under the present plan. This, of course, would, no doubt, preclude the distribu- 
tion of this food in Detroit because our welfare department, like many others, is 
well in the “red” and could not afford to establish distribution points. 

We would appreciate your personal opinion as to the feasibility of again estab- 
lishing this plan. If my memory serves me correctly, some several years ago you 
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were extremely interested in a stamp plan and, in fact, suggested to the Presi- 
dent’s Committee that a food-stamp plan be developed, and we believe that today’s 
conditions are worse than they were at that time and that, regardless of the 
advice of some of the divisions in your Department, this plan should be estab- 
lished. 

Anticipating your reply with interest, we remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
Foop INDUSTRY COMMITTEE, 
W. E. FirrzcGerap, 
Executive Secretary. 

P. S.—We believe that, through a food-stamp plan, there would be many more 
participate in the movement of surplus foods, as there are, no doubt, many fam- 
ilies who require the food but, through pride or other circumstances, do not like to 
file with the welfare department. 

Mr. Anruso. Thank you, Congressman Rabaut. Now, we have two 
gentlemen who come here all of the w ay from California. 

Mr. Hagen. I would like to introduce one of them. 

Mr. Anruso. Let’s see; Mr. Barrow Lyons, who represents the Cali- 
fornia Farm Research and Legislative Committee, and Mr. George 
McLain, who is the president of the National California Institute of 
Social Welfare. 

Would you like to introduce them ? 

Mr. Hacen. I know George McLain quite well. I don’t know if I 
know the other gentleman. 

Mr. Anruso. Let’s see now; who is Mr. Lyons? 

Mr. McLatn. Iam Mr. McLain, sir. 

Mr. Anruso. Is Mr. Lyons here? 

Mr. Hagen. He doesn’t actually come from California, although 
he represents a California organization. Mr. McLain is probably as 
well informed on the subject of needy people as any witness whom you 
will have here. He is the founder and executive director of the Cali 
fornia Institute of Social Welfare, which performs the basic function 
of representing the interests of the elderly and other people who need 
various government programs. 

I might say, also, he has been successful in raising the level of help 
to these people i in the State of California, and I know he will furnish 
this committee some very valuable information as to how a stamp plan 
would be of benefit to these various categories of needy people. 

Mr. Anruso. Thank you. Mr. Me Lain, we are very happy to have 
you here and, certainly, very appreciative of the fact that you came all 
the way from California. Will you follow the same system that we 
have followed for these other gentlemen? We will consider your 
statement as part of the recor d, and then, supposing you speak ex- 
temporaneously, if you like, and refer at any time to your statement. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE McLAIN, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
CALIFORNIA INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL WELFARE 


Mr. McLarn. Mr. Chairman, I have prepared a recap which will 
only take 8 minutes. 

Mr. Anruso. That is perfectly all right. 

Mr. McLarty. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is George McLain. I am president of the National Institute of 
Social Welfare, located at 200 C Street SE., Washington 3, D. C., with 
main headquarters at 1031 South Grand Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 


en 
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By way of explanation the National Institute of Social Welfare 
is a nonprofit corporation. We are specifically set up to represent the 
aged, the blind, physically handicapped, and dependent children on 
the local, State, and National level. It has been our job, through the 
past 17 years, to work in behalf of America’s needy citizens, most of 
whom depend entirely upon the public-assistance program for their 
existence. 

As your committee is limited in time allotted to the hearings on 
surplus food stamps, this presentation will be brief. Herew ith are 
major points prepared for inclusion in the record. I have here a 
lengthy study, which I will ask to be printed in the record, along with 
the effects of inflation upon California old-age pensioners, a study con- 
ducted by our research department of California. 

First, I want to commend Congressman Anfuso, chairman of this 
subcommittee. author of H. R. 11162, and Congressman Harold D. 
Cooley, chairman of the House Committee on Agriculture, for making 
these hearings on surplus food stamps possible. Of course, my deepest 
appreciation to two gracious ladies, Hon. Leonor K. Sullivan, and Hon. 
Martha W. Griffiths, who have worked tirelessly to create surplus food 
stamps to benefit America’s hungry. 

I’m delighted that Congress 1s giving serious consideration to the 
distribution of sur plus food stamps : as embodied in H. R. 11162. How- 
ever, its effectiveness will be seriously impaired unless certain pro- 
tections are established. We call your attention particularly to section 
2, item 1, in this bill which states: 

In carrying out such program, the Secretary shall * * * distribute surplus 
food made available by the Secretary for distribution under this program only 
where requested to do so by a State or political subdivision thereof. 

This should be stricken from the bill. A provision should be in- 
cluded requiring States to participate and conform to certain standards 
established by Congress. Among such provisions should be: 

(1) That the program be administered uniformly in every political 
subdivision of the State. 

(2) No residence requirement shall be imposed on any applicant or 
recipient of surplus food stamps. 

(3) Domestic requirements and distribution shall take precedence 
over any and all foreign allotments and distribution. 

(4) Provisions be made for emer gency cases, where the applicant 
does not have the means to purchase surplus food stamps. 

My objection to the permissive legislation under consideration is 
based on the belief that if it is intended for Congress to make surplus 
food available to needy people by appropriations, such distribution 
must be directed by Congress. It is my understanding that under 
this bill, the Federal Government would bear the entire cost of the 
program. Therefore, I can see no conflict whatever with States 
and/or local authority. It would seem grossly unfair that Congress 
should pass a bill which would assist the nee dy in some parts of the 
country, whose local lawmakers may be more humanitarian, while 
the needy in other sections would be deprived of this Federal pro- 
gram, simply because of an antagonistic or capricious policy of local 
politicians. 

Generally speaking, I understand why certain provisions of H. R. 
11162 is limited in scope and why overall discretionary powers are 
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given the Secretary of Agriculture, who is called upon to establish 
and administer this surplus food-stamp plan. Nevertheless, Congress 
has its responsibility to the people. It has the power by law to 
bypass whatever opposition exists against a surplus food-stamp 
program. 

[ strongly recommend that Congress specifically forbid States and 
local subdivisions from imposing a “residence requirement.” Most 
States require a certain length of residence before they will grant 
any aid to needy citizens under the public assistance section of our 
Social Security Act. These requirements vary in length from 1 year 
to the maximum of 5 years allowable under Federal law, and have 
created great hardships on many of our aged and needy. 

It is the thousands of “stateless” citizens who desperately need 
surplus food stamps. I have included in my prepared statement, 
which you have before you, two examples of the heartlessness in 
herent in present State “residence requirements.” 

Considerable effort has been expended under Public Law 480 to 
dispose of our surplus food commodities in foreign countries, either 
as a gift, sale, or trade. This generosity involves a great loss to the 
American taxpayer. I am greatly sympathetic to the needs of those 
abroad. Yet, I firmly believe we cannot successfully help others 
until we have solved the problem of hunger and need here at home. 

Most of the detailed surplus food-stamp plans or food allotment 
proposals which have been offered to Congress are based upon the 
theory that beneficiaries will purchase a certain number of stamps, 
representing their average expenditure for food, and will be given 
an allotment of free stamps as a supplement. I approve of this basic 
theory to increase consumption without decreasing consumer ex 
penditures. At the same time we will raise the dietary standards of 
the low-income groups. However, in establishing this purpose, we 
must be aware that many of our people have no money income at all. 

Obviously, if a breadwinner had no money with which to purchase 
food stamps, he would be unable to receive any free stamps, unless 
provision 1s specifically made for emergency aid. We hear daily of 
cases from all over the country dese ribing’ the plight of the unem 
ployed who are not covered by unemployment compensation, and 
who are ineligible under local regulations for any of the public as 
sistance or relief programs. ( ‘ertainly they, of all people, shoul : hot 
be denied surplus food stamps because they have no money with 
which to purchase food in the first place. 

Yes, I could go on and on in moral justification of eradicating 
hunger and want here amidst us in this land of plenty. Yet I believe 
we must consider equally important the economic realities involved. 
Yes, we have definite and indisputable statistics that can well be 
understood by anyone to support the desperate need for surplus food 
stamps. 

I have included in my prepared statement excerpts from a repor' 
by the United States Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
startling facts regarding the inadequacy of present public assistance 
grants. This indicates a very great need for surplus food to sup 
plement the meager allowances. I am extremely pleased that a pro 
vision in H. R. 11162 specifically forbids any reduction in public 
assistance grants through acceptance of surplus food st: amps. 
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Mr. Drxon. Mr. Chairman, are there any extra copies of the re- 
search on the effects of inflation ? 

Mr. McLar. I can get a hold of more. I have only this one here. 

Mr. Dixon. Mr. Chairman, if we could have those I would appreci- 
ate one. 

Mr. Anruso. We would appreciate it if we can get some more. 

Mr. McLaty. Very well. I will see that you have one, Mr. Dixon. 

Mr. Warts. See that we all have one. 

Mr. Anruso. See that we all have one, if you can. 

Mr. McLain. One of our affiliates, the California Institute of 
Social Welfare, of which I am chairman, understook a comprehen- 
sive cost-of- living survey last fall. We sought specific information 
on the effects of inflation on California old- age pensioners, particu- 
larly in relation to food and adequate diets. A report on this has 
just been issued and I should like to ask that it be inserted in the 
record immediately following my statement, so that the committee 
may have access to the infor mation « ‘compiled. 

Then, as I said before, one of our affiliates has made a study. 
That is in the record. I will submit to you gentlemen copies of that 
same survey. 

I have already mentioned benefits which would accrue to victims of 
the current unemployment crisis. Certainly, with 5 million bread- 
winners unemployed, and the number steadily rising, we must all be 
concerned with this national emergency. Again, we must look at it 
from the moral conviction that none of our people should be hungry 
in the midst of vast food surpluses. Hand in hand with our moral 
obligation go the hard, economic facts. 

When we consider that 7.3 percent of insured workers were unem- 
ployed in mid-February—the highest percentage since the system be- 
gan back in 1938—and that the percentage was much higher in some 
States, reaching all the way up to the frightening level of 14.4 per- 
cent in Montana, we can readily see the absolute necessity of putting 
into immediate effect. a surplus food stamp program. 

The cold economic facts and figures demand that a surplus food- 
stamp program is vitally necessary. And in the face of moral justice, 
I feel certain your decision will be a unanimous approval of these 
amendments which I propose to H. R. 11162. 

Gentlemen, I had mailed to me two of the books of the food stamps 
under the previous system, which I would like to present to the 
chairman. This is from one of the recipients who used the staples 
at that time. That is the type of a book that was put out before. 

In my written presentation I have gone into greater detail of the 
vital and immediate need for a surplus food stamp program and I] 
will be happy to answer any questions the committee members may 
have. 

Mr. Anruso. Mr. McLain, we certainly thank you for your 
testimony. 

You have been reading from H. R. 11162, which is a bill introduced 
by me and follows pr actically every other food bill which had been 
introduced in this € ongress or previous Congresses. However, since 
that time the staff of this committee and members of this committee 
have worked on H. R. 11809, and I wonder whether that bill was given 
to you and if it hasn't been, I wish you would get it today, because I 
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think that that takes into consideration most of the objections which 
you have raised here to 11162, and we are very glad that you pointed 
them out. 

Mr. McLarn. May I have that number again, Mr. Chairman ! 

Mr. Anruso. We will see that you get one right away. H. R. 11809. 
For instance, section 3 of that reads: 

(a) The following individuals, except those residing in public or private 
institutions, shall be eligible to receive food stamps for any month or other 
period of time determined by the Secretary ; 

(1) Every individual who is a recipient of assistance or benefits for such 
month or period of time under the programs of old-age assistance, aid to 
dependent children, aid to the blind, or aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled, provided for in titles 1, 4, 10, and 14, respectively, of the Social 
Security Act; 

(2) Every individual who is a recipient of unemployment -compensation 
benefits for the month or period of time from any State ; 

(3) Every individual who is a recipient of financial assistance for such 
month or period of time furnished to the needy by any State or local subdivision 
thereof ; and 

(4) Every needy individual with respect to whom the Secretary has received 
certification for such month or period of time from the welfare or public 
assistance agency of the State or political subdivision under agreement pur- 
suant to subsection (b) of this section. 

Now, subsection (b), which I will now read, was put in to correct 
this situation: Supposing you had a large family of, say, maybe 10 
children, and that you said under section 3 that only the individual 
unemployed, which may be only 1 in the family, were to get it, 
obviously that family would not be taken care of. So we put in 
section (b): 

The Secretary is authorized to enter into agreements with the welfare or 
publie assistance agency of any State or political subdivision thereof, whereby 
such aoe y shall certify to the Secretary under the regulations to be prescribed 
by the Secretary the names of such individuals who are in need of public as- 
sistance but are not eligible for food stamps under paragraphs 1, 2, or 3 of sub- 
section (a), and the Secretary shall issue food stamps to be distributed to such 
individuals. 

You see, we have tried to be all-inclusive, and we believe that by 
this system we will reach the very low income groups, and we will be 
able to bring relief to maybe 10 million people. 

Mr. McLain. Do you think, Mr. Chairman, there is ample provision 
in there to prohibit the communities from establishing a residence 
requirement ¢ 

Mr. Anruso. We did not touch upon that because I don’t know 
whether that would be within our prerogative to go into what a State 
may do about establishing residence requirements. 

Mr. McLarty. My knowledge with the public assistance section of 
the Federal Social Security Act says that Congress has that authority, 
because they have established a maximum residence in the Public 
Assistance Act. 

Mr. Anruso. And you say that then we should put something in 
here whereby the St: ate shall not withhold relief because of time of 
residence ? 

Mr. McLarty. Let me qualify, Mr. Chairman, the reason for that. 
These States, all of the States, do not have any Federal participation 
in direct relief or direct assistance. As a general rule, that is paid 
entirely by the homeowners or the property taxpayers, and the county 
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supervisors establish the rules and regulations, Often they put in 
at least 3 years’ residence requirement because it would be unfair to 
take the load of other communities or other States. Therefore, they 
have a 3-year residence requirement. Particularly I am citing Cali- 
fornia now. We have migratory workers, a great, vast group of 
them, coming in there to pick crops. Now, if it happens to rain, 
like it has, week after week after week, they run out of money, they 
run out of food, and they are starved. They go to the county welfare 
department and say, “Well, we would like to get some aid.” They 
won't even give them surplus food, although it is paid for by all of 
the people of the United States. They say, “No, you have to be a 
3-year resident.” So the result is that outside agencies have to step 
in there, the Red Cross or other groups go from door to door picking 
up canned food and things like that, because of the 3- year residence 
requirements. 

Well, this surplus food, if it was made available, would immediately 
take care of all of that problem, if there was no residence requirement 
in there. 

Mr. Anrvuso. I think you have made a very excellent case on that 
point. 

[ will tell you what I would like to do, with the consent of the 
members of the committee, when we have the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture here tomorrow, we certainly want to explore that situation be- 
cause I think that certainly under this act the Secretary would have 
the power to do that without putting into the law this residence. I 
think the Secretary would have that power to give relief, say, in 
the State of California, where we have all this migratory labor to say, 
“Now, look, = are getting this relief. We are going to give you 
these staples, but if anybody comes in need, don’t you say they have 
got to be a resident for 3 years and let them yo starving, otherwise 
we won't make an agreement with you.” I tliink that that is some- 
thing that could be done. 

Mr. Warts. I think if you put language in the bill: “The following 
individuals, except those residing in public or private institutions, 
shall be eligible,” and it lists everybody, it doesn’t set up any require- 
ment that th ey live there 1 day, for that matter. 

Mr. Anruso. We are not placing any restriction. 

Mr. Warts. Of course, something has to be verified by your local 
officials and your fear is t] vat your local offici: als might fail to certify 
somebody as eligible unless they had been there 

Mr. McLarty. That is correct. TT] ney won't certify them because 
they say you haven’t met our requirements; you haven't lived here 
for : > years, 

Mr. Warts. Of course, if the Government took over the distribu- 
tion of the commodities themselves you wouldn’t be faced with that, 
but as long as the State is going to participate in it, I don’t know 
whether you would be stepping on State law or State control to tell 
them what they had to do or not. 

Mr. McLarn. No, sir. 

Mr. Warrs. You cited social security. You are right in this re 
spect, not social security but old-age assistance—any State that wants 
to can refuse to partic ipate in old-age assistance in any way. In 
other words, you can *t make a State go into it. What the \ have said 
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to the State is, if you are going to go into it, you have to do it this 
way. 

Mr. McLarty. That is correct, and that is what I think should be 
the position of the surplus food; that if the State does go along 
with it, that they should meet this standard or requirement. 

Mr. Warts. It would be e: asy to put something like that in the bill. 

Mr. Anruso. Thank you very much. 

Mr. McIntire. May I ask just one question: Do I understand 
correctly, Mr. McLain, your thought mee is strictly in relation to 


distrib ution of food under a stam p plan, or particul: why in the matter 
of the surplus items’ It seems to me tha to go beyond just simply 
the surplus items is to get involved in an awful lot of law, relative 
to welfare problems which are ¢ compet titive in the several —o But 
is it your thought that they should be available str ictly n relation 


to stamps W hich are issued on perio items, and aren’t stamps issued 

. lieu of cash or paid for by cash to meet the general food require- 
ments of the recipients ¢ 

Mr. McLain. Now, Congressman McIntire, [ was very much inter 
ested in the conversation and the questions and answers that have 
gone before me while I was in the audience, and there is one thing 
I would like to mention. Now, in this program, as a gene ‘ral rule, a 
relief recipient or public-assistance rec ipie nt is expec ted to purchase 
these sts MDpe. But what is he purchasing’ <A pig in the poke. I 
mean, take, for instance, if he is going ahead and using his relief 
money to augment his food budget by buying stamps, and. he goes to 
the store and the commodities that he needs are not available, it seems 
to me it would be rather unfair. So that that was one thing that 
excited my thoughts as I sat in the audience. 

Mr. McIntire. To set this picture correctly, we are dealing here 
under a stamp plan in two categories: One is a category wherein the 
food budget provided for under assistance programs is to be con 
verted into a stamp or into stamps. Then that is supplemented by 
another stamp, which is in the area of additional food allocation 
through the category of those items designated as surplus. Now, pre- 
sumably, as has vy en suggested in prev ious testimony, that portion of 


the budget which is provided for in the normal budget, normal funds 
of welfare neencies, that portion m cht “2 sent by order or check 
covered by orders, or the e hee ‘k might be converted into a st: amp or 


stamps viving the person the latitude of purchasing where he wished 
and picking the items which he wished- which he could do if he had 


1 1 ; = 1 
the o1 che oe perhap .or the cash in hs pocKet. 
ielad diva® tatoos 1 | ni } Lad 
lt Is my thoueht that in recard to these nonresident people tha 
‘ eS ee ae ] - 9 eee. : ie se . 
vour attituce s that the snonid be peri iitted to 7 articipate in the 
surplus category of these stamps becaus e to do other than that would 
lj ina ! f the State law in rel: aio a ] 
complicate a great deal of the S e@ Lay relate n to Who Is suppose 


to provide the welfare for whom. 


Mr. M LAIN. W HI, you see these people who wo ld not be eligible 
for any money. but they hor ilcl be made eligible for whate ver sur- 
plus foods are available to keep them from starv ino to death. 

Mr. McIntire. That was the point I wanted the record to be clear 
on, or at least I thought should be clear on. 

Mr. McLarty. My thought was not in the mechanics. My thought 
only was that these people, with this surplus food made available by 
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all of the people of the United States, here are hungry people. Just 
because they haven’t met a residence requirement, they should at least 
get the surplus food. 

Mr. Hacen. I would like to commend Mr. McLain on his custo- 
marily fine statement, and bring out something that I think is impor- 
tant. 

As I understand it, currently the people on general relief, take 
California as an illustration, get a food order. Either that or they 
get an actual handout of commodities in the case of these surplus 
foods. However, in the case of people on categorical aid, such as old- 
age pension, they get a check. Actually, it would put the local unit 
of government out of eligibility for the Federal program if they 
handed out food orders in the case of these categorical aids; is that 
correct / 

Mr. McLary. No; they can get it now and they are not ineligible. 

Mr. Hagen. We had a big furor down in my district about the 
aid-to-needy-children program. ‘The sugestion was made instead of 
giving the wives and mothers the money, they should give them food 
orders, and as I understand it, if that took place no longer would the 
county be eligible for Federal assistance to such recipients. Is that 
correct / 

Mr. McLain. That is correct. 

Mr. Hagen. So what you contemplate is a program embracing not 
only these general relief recipients who are currently being paid by 
virtue of food orders and also extending it to the categorical aid, 
where it is illegal for the local unit of government to handle their 
program in that fashion ¢ 

Mr. McLain. That is correct. 

Mr. Hacren. However, what you would do, you would give the 
recipient an option of taking part of his check, we will say, in tl 
form of stamps—I mean, the portion that he thought he needed for 
food in the form of stamps; is that correct ? 

Mr. McLain. Well, not a public-assistance recipient 

Mr. Hacen. Let’s take an aid-to-needy-children mother. 

Mr. McLarty. They get the check and then the mother can go ahead, 
or whoever it is who is responsible for those children, can go to the 
welfare department and pay and purchase these stamps 

Mr. Hagen. That is what you would contemplate / 

Mr. McLarn. Yes. 

Mr. Hacen. And at the time she did that, in addition she would 
receive a bonus stamp under this particular program ? 

Mr. McLarty. That is correct. 

Mr. Hagen. Now, I think there is some misun 
You don’t contemplate that the availability of these bo 


woulc ce pend on surpluse 


] 


iey’s 


Mr. McLatn. Well, there, as I say, it would be unfait 

Mr. i] GEN. In othei WOraS, the recipient ( niid use 1 se | us 
stamps to bity anv form of food that she wanted: 1s that correct 

Mr. McLatn. No; the bonus stamps would purch nil 


foods. 
Mr. Hagen. Yes. In other words, it is your idea that by giving 
bonus stamps not only would the consumption of surplus foods be 


e a i - > 
increased but all food consumption would tend to be increased. 
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Mr. McLain. That is right. 

Mr. Anruso. Thank you very much. 
Weare very happy to have you here. 
(The statement follows :) 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE MCLAIN, PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL 
WELFARE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is George McLain 
and I represent, as its president, the National Institute of Social Welfare, whose 
Washington address is 200 C Street SE., Washington, D. C., and whose main 
headquarters are located at 1031 South Grand Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 

By way of identification, let me say that the National Institute of Social Wel- 
fare is a nonprofit corporation, set up specifically to represent the aged, blind, 
physically handicapped, and dependent children on the local, State, and national 
level. It has been our job, through the past 17 years, to work in behalf of 
America’s needy citizens, most of whom depend entirely upon the public assist- 
ance program for their existence. 

First, I want to commend Congressman Anfuso, chairman of this subcom- 
mittee and author of the bill under discussion, H. R. 11162, and Congressman 
Harold D. Cooley, chairman of the House Committee on Agriculture, for mak- 
ing these hearings on surplus food stamps possible. And, of course, I cannot 
throw enough verbal bouquets to show my appreciation to the two gracious 
ladies, Hon. Leonor K. Sullivan, and Hon. Martha W. Griffiths, both of whom 
have worked so tirelessly for creation of surplus food stamps to benefit Amer- 
ica’s hungry. 

While I rejoice that this serious consideration is being given by Congress 
to a program of surplus food stamp distribtuion, as embodied in H. R. 11162, 
I feel its effectiveness will be seriously impaired unless protections are estab- 
lished. We point particularly to section 2, item 1, in this bill, which states: 

“In carrying out such program, the Secretary shall distribute surplus food 
made available by the Secretary for distribution under this program only where 
requested to do so by a State or political subdivision thereof.” 

This should be stricken from the bill and a provision included requiring 
States to participate and conform to certain standards established by Congress. 
Among such provisions should be 

(1) That the program be administered uniformly in every political sub- 
division of the State, 

(2) No residence requirement shall be imposed on any applicant or recipient 
of surplus food stamps, 

(3) Domestic requirements and distribution shall take precedence over any 
and all foreign allotments and distribtuion, and 

(4) Provision be made for emergency cases, where the applicant does not 
have the means to purchase surplus food stamps. 


ASSURE DISTRIBUTION 


My objection to the permissive legislation under consideration is based on 
the belief that if it is the intention of Congress to make surplus food avail 
able to our needy people by appropriating money for this purpose, such dis 
tribution must be directed by Congress. Since it is my understanding that 
under this bill, the Federal Government would bear the entire cost of such a 
program, I can see no conflict whatsoever with States and/or local authority. 
it would seem grossly unfair to me that Congress should pass a bill which 
would assist the needy in some parts of the country, whose local lawmakers 
may be of a humanitarian bent, while the needy in other sections would be 
deprived of this Federal program, simply because of an antagonistic or capri- 
cious policy of local politicians. 

I do not feel that piecemeal acceptance of surplus food stamps, as would be 
the case under permissive legislation, would give Congress a clear idea of the 
benefits to be attained from such a program, either from the standpoint of re- 
ducing farm surplus commodities, or of raising the dietary standards of Amer- 
ica’s needy. Only a nationally initiated program can do this, and you will get 
complete national cooperation only if you direct it. 

Generally speaking, I am in agreement with other provisions of H. R. 11162, 
and I can fully appreciate the reason for its limited scope and the overall dis- 
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cretionary powers given the Secretary of Agriculture, who is called upon to 
establish and administer this surplus food stamp plan. I fully understand that 
the present administration and its Department of Agriculture oppose any surplus 
food stamp plan whatsoever. For this reason, I know that a comprehensive 
food allotment pian, as has been proposed by several Members in both Houses, 
and which I heartily endorse, is out of the question at the present time. 


RESIDENCE REQUIREMENT 


I cannot emphasize too strongly the great need for Congress to specifically for- 
bid States and local subdivisions from imposing a “residence requirement.” As 
you doubtless know, most States do require a certain length of residence before 
they will grant any aid to needy citizens under the public assistance section of 
our Social Security Act. These requirements range in length from 1 year to the 
maximum of 5 years allowable under Federal law, and have worked great hard- 
ships on many of our aged and needy. 

If there is any group among us who desperately needs surplus food stamps, it 
is these thousands of “stateless” citizens. I include here just two examples of 
the heartlessness inherent in your State residence requirements : 

In Milwaukee, Wis., the Milwaukee Journal highlighted the personal tragedy 
of Mr. and Mrs. Carmelo Torres, in an article which pointed out the privation 
now being endured by thousands of families, whose breadwinners have not been 
able to find jobs. The Journal reporter recounted how Carmelo Torres and his 
wife had to stand by helplessly while their 2-month old daughter, Nilda, survived 
several days on a diet of sugar and water. Nilda’s father painfully recounted 
his futile efforts to obtain work, any kind of work, and when he applied for 
county aid, he was told that he was not qualified, because the family had moved 
from Chicago just 7 months before. Therefore, he could not meet Wisconsin 
residence requirements. ‘Go back to Illinois” he was told. 

The Newspaper reporter then said that a private charity, the St. Vincent de 
Paul Society, has helped with food, to the extent that it gave Torres $5 to buy 
milk for the baby. For those who do not qualify for relief under the residence 
law, the society is almost the only resort, but many need help and there is a 
limit to what it can do. 

INGLORIOUS VICTIMS 


The second example I cite now exists in California, where we find thousands 
of migratory workers starving as inglorious victims of the counties’ harsh, 3-year 
residence requirement. 

I specifically point to the agriculturally rich, San Luis Obispo County, where 
several hundred people are stranded without food or shelter. These people came 
to San Luis Obispo County as harvesters of the big pea crop, but when torrential 
rains set in, pea picking was impossible and so, their earning power was stopped. 
Agricultural workers are not covered by unemployment compensation, so they 
have no recourse there. San Luis Obispo County and California’s other 57 coun- 
ties require a 3-year residence in order to qualify for the most limited general 
relief funds and a more harsh, 5-year residence requirement is imposed for 
receipt of public assistance under any 1 of the 4 categories. 

If this were something new for the county of San Luis Obispo, and many other 
counties which I could name, we could be a bit more lenient in our judgment as to 
the humanitarian inclinations of the “county fathers,” but I recall that, in March 
of 1954, rain also delayed the usual pea-picking season in the area. At that time, 
schoolchildren of the migratory farmworkers fainted in the classrooms from 
hunger. Their families had been living on flour-and-water gravy. 

They could not receive any cash assistance because of the residence require- 
ment, nor could they receive any of our surplus food, available under Public Law 
480, because the States left its distribution up to the counties, and here, again, a 
residence requirement is invoked. 

In plain terms, so far as the State of California, the county of San Luis 
Obispo, or the town of Nipomo, where this particular situation exists, are 
concerned, these hundreds of people can starve to death and no public aid be 
granted. 

It would be difficult to blame any particular State or locality for the injustices 
I have just recalled. They are the victims of too little planning and coordination 
on a broad, sociological basis, and so they stumble along with grossly inadequate, 
piecemeal programs that are fair to none and downright inhuman to many. 
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DOMESTIC CONSUMPTION 


I know that considerable effort has been expended under Public Law 480 to 
dispose of our surplus food commodities in foreign countries, either as a gift, 
sale, or trade, which, generally, involves only a small percentage of the actual cost 
to American taxpayers. 

While I would be the first to hope that, in our quest for world peace, we may 
find a solution to the hunger and deprivation endured by much of the world, I 
firmly believe we cannot accomplish this until we have solved the problem of 
eradicating hunger in our own country. Recently, I had the privilege of talking 
with a welfare leader in Arkansas, who told me many of their needy people had 
been receiving some surplus food under Public Law 480. However, they have 
now been informed that the selection of commodities for Arkansas’ needy has 
been sharply curtailed, because of increased shipments abroad, under Public 
Law 480. 

Could this be the reason the Secretary of Agriculture has ruled that items 
other than cornmeal, wheat, flour, cheese, dried milk, and rice are not in sufficient 
surplus to justify distribution to needy families? Quite frankly, I do not have 
the answer. But, I would like to direct this committee’ attention to some very 
important facts presented by Senator Proxmire, and printed in the Congressional 
Record of March 17, 1958, on page 4001, part of which follows: 

“Secretary of Agriculture has funds available, totaling $514 million, for the 
purchase, processing, and distribution to the States of surplus foods for schools, 
welfare institutions, and needy families. 

“In addition, Congress has authorized another $500 million to be appropriated 
if it is needed for this purpose. 

“Of this total of $1,014 million authorized by Congress, the administration’s 
present plans call for spending only $143 million—or less than one-seventh of the 
total. 

“The Secretary of Agriculture has ruled that items other than cornmeal, wheat, 
flour, cheese, dried milk, and rice are not in sufficient surplus to justify distribu- 
tion to needy families. 

“The present unemployment emergency creates an urgent need for supple- 
mental food supplies for needy families. 

“The Secretary has rejected recent requests for distribution of high-protein 
foods which are required to provide balanced, emergency diets for needy families. 

“It is a shocking contradiction to have the same Department of the Govern- 
ment, on the one hand, justify low prices to farmers on the ground that there 
are burdensome surpluses, while, on the other hand, it is denying food for needy 
families, and also for the school-lunch program and welfare institutions, on the 
ground that there is not a sufficient surplus to warrant the use of the funds 
provided by Congress for that purpose. 

“Prices of many agricultural commodities which would be very valuable from 
the standpoint of providing balanced diets to those in need are extremely low. 
The following are the present parity percentages of some of the most depressed 
commodities : 

“Turkeys, 67 percent of parity; chickens, 69 percent; milk, 84 percent; butter- 
fat, 79 percent; peanuts suitable for processing into peanut butter, 74 percent; 
eggs, 84 percent ; and sheep, 81 percent.” 


EMERGENCY CASES 


Most of the detailed surplus-food stamp plans or food-allotment proposals 
which have been offered in Congress are based upon the theory that beneficiaries 
will purchase a certain number of stamps, representing their average expendi- 
ture for food, and will be given an allotment of free stamps as a supplement. 
I approve this basic theory of increasing consumption without decreasing con- 
Sumer expenditures, and, thus, raising the dietary standards of low-income 
groups. However, in establishing this purpose, we must ever keep in mind the 
fact that many of our people have no money income at all. 

Obviously, if a breadwinner had no money with which to purchase food 
stamps, he would be unable to receive any free stamps, unless provision is 
specifically made for emergency aid. Cases are coming to the fore all over the 
country, detailing the plight of the unemployed who are not covered by unem- 
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ployment compensation and are ineligible for any of the public assistance or 
relief programs. Certainly, they, of all people, should not be denied surplus- 
food stamps because they have no money with which to purchase food in the 
first place. 

CONSUMPTION VERSUS REGIMENTATION 


I have long felt that our Government’s policy of spending billions of dollars 
to purchase and then store good, wholesome food, while millions of people exist 
on starvation diets, is sheer social and economic folly, to say the least. 

At the same time, I have looked somewhat askance at our preoccupation with 
food-production control, which carries with it consideration regimentation of 
farmers, while denying all American people their God-given right to healthful 
benefit from the rich agricultural potential of our country. 

While searching for an answer to this contradiction, I came upon an article 
written by Rainer Shickle, of the United States Department of Agriculture, and 
published in the Journal of Farm Economics in 1946. I was particularly inter- 
ested to see that the excellent answers given by Mr. Shickle, a good 12 years ago, 
are as true today as they were then. At this point I should like to include 
excerpts from Mr. Schickle’s article: 


“THE NATIONAL Foop-ALLOTMENT PROGRAM 
ainer Schickle, United States Department of Agriculture, 1946 
“Rainer Schickle, United States Depart t of Ag lt 1946 


“It won’t be long before the American people will have to choose between food- 
production control leading back to the thirties and consumption expansion lead- 
ing ahead into the fifties. How could there be a problem of choice? Surely, 
our memories of the thirties do not evoke nostalgia; nor does regimenting 
farmers to cut down production appeal to the American temperament. 

“It is, rather, that the production-control machinery is still intact, ready to 
be thrown into gear; we know how to operate it. What little we had of 
consumption-expansion machinery, however, has been scrapped (e. g., the food- 
stamp program) ; we never have operated such machinery on a large scale, and 
we don’t know quite what to expect. If we should slide back into production 
control, it will not be because we believe in it, but because we know how to do 
it. Expanding consumption requires new machinery and learning how to use it; 
we are afraid of all sorts of difficulties and unpleasant surprises. 

“And yet there is no reason why we cannot survey a course of consumption 
expansion with a good deal of confidence in results. The basic facts are well 
known: (1) American farmers can and probably will produce more food than 
there will be an effective demand for at fair prices, and (2) there will be 
millions of people who are not getting enough to eat because they lack the pur- 
chasing power to make their want for food felt in the market. The basic prob- 
lems are well known, too: (1) To increase purchasing power of consumers, and 
(2) to channel an appropriate part of such purchasing power to families whose 
consumption of major living essentials falls below minimum standards of 
adequacy. 

“The solution of these problems requires some Government action, some inter- 
ference with the automatic market forces. But so does production control. 
Normal market forces have failed to bring forth sufficient adjustments in pro- 
duction and consumption necessary for a stable full-employment economy. 
While prices should be retained as an indispensable guide to the process of 
allocating productive resources, we cannot depend entirely upon the infallibility 
of automatic market forces in keeping consumption in step with capacity pro- 
duction. A full employment and high-consumption economy requires some 
experimenting in social engineering. Why is it that we are so enthusiastic 
about experimenting with scientific gadgets, while looking so askance at experi- 
menting with socioeconomic arrangements ? 

“United States food production will continue near wartime levels during the 
next few years and will continue its secular upward trend; effective market 
demand will not absorb the total supply of many farm products at the guaran- 
teed support prices even if we should maintain reasonably full employment. 
At the same time millions of American families will be seriously undernour- 
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ished. We can try to pare down production to whatever could be sold at parity 
prices and let those families go on starving; or we can try to tap the potential 
demand of these families for food by providing them with sufficient purchasing 
power to buy a reasonabley adequate diet. 

“EFFECT ON INCENTIVE TO WORK 

“Inasmuch as the program would enable low-income families to get adequate 
food without spending more on grocery bills than they had previously, their 
incentive to work more or better in order to increase their income might be 
reduced. This argument can be made for almost any public measure which 
increases the income of a person without any additional effort on his part. An 
increase in basic wage and salary rates, expansion of any kind of public serv- 
ices, social-security benefits—even a price reduction in important goods and 
services—could presumably have such an effect. Undoubtedly there will always 
be some persons who just don’t care to improve their living standards beyond 
a certain level, and if they can maintain that level with less effort than for- 
merly, they will exert themselves less. 

“The question is, to what extent are these indolent persons outnumbered by 
others who would exert themselves more, who would work better and expand 
their ambitions if wider opportunities were offered? Nutritional deficiencies 
and ill health are notoriously associated with low productive efficiency, with 
lack of ambition and morals. Families in abject poverty often lack the physical 
stamina and mental alertness needed for seizing opportunities and developing 
higher skills and better working habits. More often than not have these fam- 
ilies been born into such poverty-stricken environment that it is hardly justi 
fiable to blame their situation on their innate personal character and lack of 
ability. Certainly the children cannot be made responsible for the deprivations 
their parents must endure, nor for the mental and cultural environment in which 
they grow up. 

“Evidence throughout western civilization seems to suggest that neither pov- 
erty nor affluence creates an environment which challenges persons to develop 
their abilities and to apply themselves in constructive ways. With respect to 
food there is ample specific evidence of nutritional deficiencies depressing the 
physical and intellectual performance of persons. It stands to reason that the 
net effect of a food-allotment program upon the productivity and alertness of 
participants would be more likely positive than negative. This would hold 
particularly since the families would not get food for nothing, but would buy 
it with their own money—although at a discount—and would have to discipline 
themselves to a more regular budgeting of their expenditures which in itself 
encourages habits of thrift and foresight.” 


ECONOMIC REALITIES 


While I could go on and on in moral justification of eradicating hunger and 
want, I believe we must consider equally important the economic realities 
involved. I do not pretend to be an expert on economics, or even very con 
versant in this specialized area. However, certain indisputable statistics can 
well be understood by anyone in support of the need for surplus-food stamps. 
I include at this point excerpts from a report by the United States Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, published in September 1956, which revealed 
these facts: 

“55.5 percent of old-age assistance recipients received grants of less than $55 
per month to meet all necessities of life; 8.5 percent received grants amounting 
to $55 per month; and only 35.9 percent received grants which exceeded this 
$55 maximum (the amount then established as a ceiling on the matching of 
Federal-State funds). 

At that time, many States had even been forced to cut back on assistance 
payments by (a) cutting grants to a specified percent of requirements, or (bd) 
by a specified percent of budget deficit, or (c) payment reduced by a specified 
flat amount. 
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Percent 
(a) District of Columbia: Old-age assistance________-_------- eit ane 78 
CPeTRRORAn + | BAG TA MERINO. asm ene cmd lthemnwenaes eet 85 
Puerco Bico: Old-aee assistance... ke Se cee aie 45 

(b) Alabama: 
en GUIERIO n e  e  ees copenemn ener awit E 60 
IE na a ee eee destapirtiates ava ice oomiad ae 90 
Aree: “eens Gasenees... Loeaseo uoncatkonstee eee ae eee 90 
Kentucky: Old-age assistance___- eeu eR tt witht es 88 
North Carolina: Old-age assistance _______~- pte, Seen ig Do teee Ree = 80 
Washington: Aid to needy children___---~--_- oe A Sa ee 80 
West Virgie: Reroes the board... 2 ek eee coach ae 70 
(6) ‘Towa: Ala to meet qrrees 6S oe 2 
Tesas: AiG te meedy cmigren Sem ae *¢2 


1 Per person. 


This department report also revealed that the average amount allotted for 
food in an old-age assistance recipient’s budget, if living alone, is $26 per 
month—or roughly 86 cents per day. 

Even this does not give a realistic picture, however, since many of the States 
pay such low grants that the major portion is theoretically budgeted for food, 
thus ignoring entirely many of the other necessities of life. For instance, a look 
at the allowances made for the second most important necessity, that of shelter, 
is most revealing. 

Of the 334,353 single, old-age assistance recipients living alone and paying 
rent, 28.1 percent received less than $10 a month to cover this need. Another 
32 percent received allowances ranging from $10 per month up to $19.95. In 
other words, a majority, or 60.1 percent received shelter allowances under $20 
per month for rent. 

The average rent allowance was $17.58, with some States paying as low as 
$5 per month. 

Obviously, there are few rentals available at these prices, and so the needy 
people must skimp on their already inadequate food budget, in order to make up 
the rent deficit. 

These figures are even more devastating to the economy when one considers 
that of the 568,013 single, old-age assistance recipients living alone, 117,342 own 
their homes. The average allowance for a shelter in this category was less 
than $5 per month, which must meet all expenses, such as taxes, ete., of main- 
taining a home. There can be no doubt that under such a restrictive allowance, 
upkeep, and repairs must necessarily go unattended, thus creating much of the 
blighted slums of our Nation. 

If these people on public assistance were given benefit of our vast food sur- 
pluses, their diets would not only be improved, but more of their meager re- 
sources could be used for other necessities, thus spurring consumer demand. 


EFFECTS OF INFLATION 


One of our affiliates, the California Institute of Social Welfare, of which I 
have the pleasure of being chairman, undertook a comprehensive cost-of-living 
survey last fall, seeking specific information on the effects of inflation on Cali- 
fornia old-age pensioners, particularly in relation to food and adequate diets. 
A report on this has just been issued and I should like to ask that it be inserted 
in the record immediately following my statement, so that the committee may 
have access to the information compiled. 


UNEMPLOYMENT CRISIS 


I have mentioned, in prior sections of my statement, certain benefits which 
would accrue to victims of the current, unemployment crisis. Certainly, with 
5 million breadwinners unemployed, and the number steadily rising, we must all 
be concerned with this national emergency. Again, we must look at it from the 
moral conviction that none of our people should be hungry in the midst of vast, 
food surpluses. Hand in hand with our moral obligation go the hard, economic 
facts. 
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Unemployment benefits originally were meant to average at least one-half of 
average wages being paid. Today, they average approximately one-third of 
average wages. Throughout the United States today, the average weekly un- 
employment compensation payment is under $30 per week, while average wages 
are above $80 per week. 

It should be apparent to the most skeptical that a man cannot provide all the 
necessities of life for his wife and 2 or 3 children on $30 per week, with today’s 
high cost of living. Indeed, if he can provide food for them at that rate he must 
budget most stringently. 

When we consider that 7.3 percent of insured workers were unemployed in 
mid-February (highest percentage since the system began back in 19388), and 
that the percentage was much higher in some States, reaching all the way up to 
the frightening level of 14.4 percent in Montana, we can readily see the absolute 
necessity of putting into immediate effect a surplus food stamp program. 

To project the unemployment figures now available, I quote a statement made 
recently by Congressman John E. Fogarty: “In January, the number of recipients 
exhausting benefits was about 147,000 or 75 percent greater than in November 


of 1957. If this rate continues through 1958, more than 2 million workers will 
exhaust their benefit rights and will fall back on charity.” 


CONCLUSION 


It would seem to me that these economic facts and figures are proof enough 
that a surplus food stamp program is vitally necessary. When you add the 
moral justice to be obtained, I cannot think that your decision will be other 
than unanimous approval of H. R. 11162. 

Thank you. 

GEORGE McLAIN. 
Mr. Anruso. Let’s see. We have two more witnesses for this morn- 
ing, and then we will be through for this morning. 

Mr. Lyons, you are representing the California Farm Research and 
Legislative Committee. 

Mr. Lyons. That is right. 


STATEMENT OF BARROW LYONS, CALIFORNIA FARM RESEARCH 
AND LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 


Mr. Anrvuso. Incidentally, that committee has been working very 
diligently for a food stamp program, and | have received much cor- 
respondence from them. 

Mr. Lyons. I am a resident of Washington. I have been in contact 
with these people for a long while, and the vy have asked me to make this 
presentation. They have asked me to read it, but I can see from your 
time available it is too long to read. 

Mr. Anrvso. I have read the statement. I am sure that the mem- 
bers of the ae will read it once it is in the record, and they also 
have copies of it. We will consider it in the record, and will you 
state anything you like, and refer to your statement also at any time. 

Mr. Lyons. The statement on the whole recites some of the history 
of food stamps. It also gives an account of the situation in (¢ ‘ali- 
fornia today. I have supplementary reports here from various coun- 
ties that may throw some light on the need. I would like to read 
perhaps the last page and a half or about a page here of the report 
in which some changes are ner I think that only H. R. 11162 
was available when this was prepared, 

Mr. Anrvso. I gathered th: at from reading the statement. 

Mr. Lyons. As a matter of fact, I haven’t seen the other either, so 
I will read a couple of paragraphs, and then I would like to read a 
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ag aph from a Department of Agriculture brochure put out by 
[ylo Perkins in 1940, because it illuminates the present problem a 
little bit. 

H. R. 11162, in its opening paragraph, lines 3, 4, and 5 states as its 
purpose : 


“* * * to promote the general welfare, raise the levels of health and of 
nourishment for persons whose incomes prevent them from enjoying adequate 
diets * * *” 

However, if present policies of the USDA continue, even if H. R. 11162 is 
enacted with the provision for appropriating $1 billion a year to defray cost 
to the Federal Government of acquiring, storing, and handling such food, there is 
no assurance that “adequate diets” will result from stamp plan distributed 
commodities. 

In connection with the national school lunch program provision has been made 
for special food purchases known as section 6 funds, and these funds when 
appropriated by the Congress authorize the Secretary of Agriculture to purchase 
supplementary foods to achieve the full nutrition standards required for type A 
lunches. 

Fresh and canned fruits and vegetables, hamburgers, canned meats, turkeys, 
eggs, and peanut butter are some of the foods provided under such authorization 
and appropriations. 

We would suggest that a similar provision be written into H. R. 11162. 

A frequent criticism of the school-lunch program has come from local suppliers 
because schools receive donated foods instead of purchasing their supplies from 
such sources. To make such a shift in the distribution procedure, and to provide 
a 10-cent reimbursement so that type A lunches could be offered at prices low 
enough to achieve a maximum student participation, would require a $250 million 
annual Federal school-lunch appropriation, according to J. M. Hemphill, Cali- 
fornia school-lunch supervisor. 

Even the $155 million appropriation voted by the House of Representatives in 
early April, while a welcome addition to the wholly inadequate $100 million pro- 
posed in the USDA budget, falls far short of needed funds. 

In preparation for your committee hearings, we contacted a number of busi- 
ness and labor organizations, in addition to county welfare departments, to find 
out whether a food-stamp measure would meet with their support. 

These included the Canners League of California; the California State Council 
of Cannery Unions; Retail Clerks, No. 428, San Jose ; Butchers Local Union, No. 
506, San Jose; and the Central Labor Council of Santa Clara County, AFL-CIO. 


Tam skipping now to some later ideation 


How can a grown man function on a food allowance of $25 a month? How can 
the aged, who require special types of easily digestible proteins, maintain health 
on the $28.50 a month established as the standard in California since 1948? 

In a series of reports titled “Food Consumption of Households in the United 
States,” published in late 1956 and 1957, USDA shows the volume of undercon- 
sumption of health-building foods in families with incomes under $2,000 a year. 

While such families bought less than a dozen eggs a week, those earning from 
$5,000 to $6,000 were able to buy more than twice that number. 

Where the under $2,000 a year families purchased 4 pounds of fresh vegetables 
a week, the $5,000 to $6,000 group bought more than 8 pounds. While the low- 
income families spent $4.83 per person per week on meat, poultry, and fish, $9.27 
a week was spent by the higher-income group. The contrast in milk and milk 
products was $1.82 a week, compared to $4.24. 

Figuring a maximum of 26 weeks on unemployment insurance, most families 
of millions of jobless workers will fall into this under $2,000 a year classification. 

A supplementary food allotment is the only immediate method so far suggested 
to provide such families with anything approximating an adequate diet. 

On behalf of our farmer and farmer cooperative members, totaling 1,000, and 
on behalf of church and labor affiliates who support our position for a food-stamp 
plan, we urge approval of H. R. 11162 with such improvements as will safeguard 
its purpose and successful operation. 


Now, if you would like a copy of this early issue of the Department 
of Agriculture explaining food stamps, I should be glad to have a 
photostat made for you. 
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Mr. Anrvso. Could you let us have one? That is the only one you 
have? 

Mr. Lyons. If you let me have a photostat. 

Mr. Anruso. Well, you can have a photostat. 

Mr. Lyons. Mrs. McDonald asked me to return this to her as a very 
precious document. 

Mr. Anruso. Could we have that photostatted ? 

Mr. Lyons. I want to read just one paragraph here, because it is 
the next to the final paragraph and it sums up the social significance 
of the food plan, of the food-stamp plan: 


The food-stamp plan, therefore, is national insurance against hunger in every 
area where the plan is operating. It is national insurance against the collapse 
of farm income. That kind of insurance is particularly important in the 
present world situation. It will continue to be important until international 
trade is restored, and we can find permanent ways here at home of providing 
useful work at good wages for all of our people all of the time. Meanwhile 
it is generally agreed that the sensible thing to do with farm surpluses is to 
give the undernourished a chance to eat them so far as that is possible. Only 
a healthy people can meet the challenge of total defense that now faces us. 


And that is almost as true today as it was then. 

Now, I will be very glad to answer questions so far as I can. I do 
not hold myself out as an outstanding authority. I am a writer on 
economics, and I have been for some time and I m: Ly be able to help. 

Mr. Anrvuso. Well, Mr. Lyons, we certainly thank you. I will say 
this: That your organization has prepared a very elaborate state- 
ment. You cert: ainly have done a great deal of study on this subject, 
and each member of the committee, I am sure, will study it. We 
thank you for being here, so that there will be no point in asking you 
any further questions. 

Thank you very much. 

(The statement follows :) 


THE RicuT To Bat 


Statement presented by Barrow Lyons, of the California Farm Research and 
Legislative Committee before the Consumer Study Subcommittee, Committee 
on Agriculture, in support of H. R. 11162, “To provide for the distribution 
of surplus food commodities by use of a food-stamp plan.” 


A national food-stamp plan to serve the double purpose of disposing of price- 
depressing surpluses and of feeding low-income families otherwise unable to 
afford adequate diets is a 17-year-old policy of our committee. 

In fact, our committee was founded in January 1941 for the express purpose 
of petitioning Congress to appropriate $35 million for purchasing surplus dried 
fruits because Hitler’s submarine warfare had cut off Santa Clara County’s 
customary markets for much of our prune and apricot tonnage. Prunes, for 
example, were selling for only 14%, cents a pound. Many producers were 
threatened with bankruptcy. 

The June 1941 issue of our California Farm Reporter noted that unemploy- 
ment had reached 9 million of whom 2 million were working on WPA jobs. 

We published a table of foods which the Surplus Marketing Administration 
was at that time purchasing and making available for hungry people. This is 
especially pertinent today in view of failure of the Department of Agriculture 
during the last few years to utilize the ample funds it has to go beyond furnish- 
ing storable commodities such as flour, rice, cornmeal, cheese, and dried skim 
milk. 
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SMA purchases for March 15 through June 7, 1941 (3 months) 





Unit Quantity Unit Quantity 

Fresh apples Bushel 1, 513, 759 Lard Pound 142, 954, 495 
Dry beans ‘ Pounds 152, 848, 400 Pork product be i 125, 798, 962 
Carrots tons 300 Cheese a 28, 648, 299 
Dried eggs ; -| Pounds 1,019,000 || Canned = chees¢ pro 1 1, 000, 000 
Frozen eggs io 16, 905, 830 cessed 
Shell eggs .| Cases 870, 069 Milk, dry skin 1 12, 192, 050 
W hite flour (enriched) _. Barrels 307, 28! Viilk, d who 6), 000 
Orange juice (concent Gallon 7, 925 Viilk evaporated { 2 t, 800 
Oranges Box 347, 424 Dried prune l‘on 12, 233 
Grapefruit (fresh I 7, O3€ Raisins 15, 000 
Grapefruit (for juice do », 744 Ric Pour 200, COO 
Grapefruit (canned seg- | Case 398, 418 Fresh straw berrie enue 15 

ments Tomator inned Ca 2, 591, <O1 
Grapefruit (canned juice do 643, 200 


Many of these foods were distributed through retail stores under the food 
Stamp plan Which had becn started experimentally in Rochester, N. Y., in May 


1939. By late 1941 the plan had been extended to 275 areas and was helping 


ee 


to supplement otherwise inadequate diets of several million persons 
A National Nutrition Conference for Defense held in Washington, D. C.,, 


May 26-28, 1941, heard testimony that more than 40 million Americans were 
suffering from mainutrition and 400,000 young men examined for tie draft 
were found physically unfit for military duty. 

Then Secretary of Agriculture Claude Wickatr told the conferees that to 
give everyone a satisfactory diet, people would have to consume twi as many 
green vegetables and fruits as then purchased, 70 percent more tomatoes and 


citrus fruits, 35 percent more eggs, 15 percent more butter, and 20 percent 
more milk. 

Our committee participated in this conference which, among other findings, 
recommended : 

“Vigorous and continued attack on the fundamental problems of unemploy- 
ment, insecure employment and rates of pay inadequate to maintain an Ameri- 
can standard of living,” and 

“Full use of any practical device, such as the stamp plan, free school lunches 
and low cost milk distribution which will bring nourishing, adequate meals to 
those who could otherwise not afford them and at the same time help distribute 
food surpluses at a fair return to the farmer.” 

These resolutions can be applied with equal force to conditions as we find 
them today. 

In support of H. R. 11162, An 
of the statements of Milo Perkins, Surplus Marketing Administrator, in a 
USDA pampblet titled “Eating the Surplus Through the Food Stamp Plan” 
published in December 1940: 


uso, Our cOmmittee would like to repeat some 


‘The food stamp plan moves farm surpluses into the homes of families who 
need them. In doing this, it accomplishes three things: 

“It broadens the market for food products, thus helping the farme1 

“It provides more adequate diets for needy families, thus helping the con- 


sumer and building up our national health defenses. 


“It moves all surplus commodities through the regular channels of trade 
thus helping business ‘ + 
a the davs of the Pi vrims, the fizht was to pre duce enough to keep ho ly 


and soul togeth Ps Vore than half of those ear! settlers died of privation 
that first grim winter 320 vears ago Poday, the fight is to put our abundance 
to use. For the first time in our history, there’s enough to go around. * * Our 
economy is suff ng because Ww ive too n i of the thin: ‘ need most. 


The trouble is, we haven’t learned to distribute what we've learned how to 
produce.” 


In 1957, to name only a few of our superabundant commodities, production 





P . ») . rit . 1 hi 4 1 ] ’ } . , i? , . Tey 
of corn rose 3 percent over 1952 reaching 3,408 milli bushels; mi produce 


tion had increased 12 percent in 5 years to a high of 12S hillio 


and calves were up to 95,200,000 head, 8 percent over 1952: sorghum producti 
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was 514 million bushels, up 46 percent from 1952; and barley volume has risen 
89 percent to 481 million bushels. (USDA January 1958, Marketing and Trans- 
portation Situation, table 25.) 

During these 5 years farm costs rose 3 percent while farm prices dropped 
16 percent. Net farm income dropped 23 percent and farm debt rose 28 percent 
to $17,908 million. 

Being a consumer study committee, you are of course deeply aware of the 
marketing margins which operate as a two-edged sword against the farmer at 
the bottom and the consumer at the top of the food assembly line. 

The chart below, taken from figures furnished our committee by Senator 
Allen Ellender, chairman of the Senate Committee on Agriculture, should dis- 
sipate the myth that farmers are getting rich at the expense of consumers. 
Most of the items listed are of special interest to California producers: 


Commodity Unit of quantity 1957 retail Farmer’s Marketing 
price share margin 
Tee cream ; ‘ ‘ Pint... $0. 204 $0. 056 $0. 238 
Evaporated milk we wean 1446 ounce can... 146 063 083 
Fluid milk ot Quart . 242 . 109 . 133 
Frying chickens Pound__- 477 . 260 . 217 
Eggs F Dozen . 546 . 366 . 180 
Bread, white Pound... . 188 032 . 156 
Apples do . 169 .072 097 
Oranges TDozen . 581 178 . 403 
Carrots F tion Pound . 149 039 110 
Canned corn. No, 303 can. _- .172 025 . 147 
Canned peas . do . 215 032 183 
RA ie ..| 10 pounds...-..-. . 570 . 157 .413 
Green beans-.--- Pound_.-.- . 251 . 107 144 


Note that in many instances the marketing margin is more than the farmer’s share of the consumer price. 


California farmers are deeply concerned with consumption of canned, frozen, 
and dried fruits and vegetables as well as with other commodities which, to- 
gether, are the only source of living for our 90,000 commercial farm enterprises. 
The $3 billion cash receipts from farming annually sets in motion business 
and industry all over California. 

California canneries employ some 25,000 workers with a payroll of $87.6 
million in 3,000 food-processing plants. 

Unsold accumulated stocks of fruits and vegetables mean low bids and less 
volume for farm commodities and less employment for processing workers. This 
was already a serious problem in 1957. 

In 1955 growers received a $80 a ton for cling peaches for canning. In 1956 
they received $70. In 1957 the price was set at $62 a ton. 

secause of the large estimated tonnage, the State department of agriculture 
on July 20, 1957, ordered canners to destroy 7 percent of No, 1 peaches delivered 
by growers, hoping to reduce the estimated 680,000-ton crop by 37,500 tons. This 
was on top of a 16-percent green drop, which was put into effect by the Cling 
Peach Association under a State marketing order. 

At the same time the California Freestone Peach Association, which bargains 
for growers, dropped its asking price $10 below prices received in 1956. Canners 
and freezers rejected this $50-a-ton price as “too high.” 

In San Joaquin County alone, gross income received by growers of cling 
peaches dropped from $4,242,140 in 1956 to $3,222,813 in 1957. For processing 
freestones, income dropped from $1,101,662 in 1956 to $765,090 in 1957. 

Canning-pear prices were equally disastrous in 1957. For example, Santa 
Clara County canning-pear production rose to 66,000 tons in 1957, compared to 
60,690 tons in 1956. However, producers received only $58 a ton compared 
to $73 the year before, so that farmers’ cash receipts fell off from $4,430,370 
to $3,828,000. 

Canner stocks of pears in California had risen to 3,437,388 cases (24/21% case 
basis) on March 1, 1958, compared to 2,639,251 cases a year earlier. Canned 
spinach stocks had risen from 579,039 to 1,144,733 cases over the same period 
(Foregoing data on canned stocks furnished by the California Canners League.) 

According to United States Department of Agriculture’s 1958 Acreage Market 
ing Guide (February 1958), ‘Total supplies of canned and frozen vegetables 
were at record high levels during the 1956-57 marketing season * * *. Although 
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1957 packs of a number of vegetables were well below 1956, the unusually large 
carryovers into the 1957 packing season offset to a large degree these reduc- 
tions '** * , 

“The only commodities which currently appear to be reasonably in line with 
market requirements are canned lima beans and peeled tomatoes. 

“Canned and frozen snap beans, sweet corn, and green peas are in particularly 
excessive supply * * *. Carryovers of most vegetables into the 1958 packing 
Season will be heavy but below the burdensome levels of 1957. 

“Carryovers of sw eet corn, beans, and peas will be very large 

If Congress and the people of the United States had heeded the foresight and 
hard-headed business sense of SMA Administrator Milo Perkins in 1942, the 
food-stamp plan would have been in continued operation today. Perkins had 
urged expansion of the program on a national scale. Once so established, he 
said, it would work on an “accordion” basis. 

Because food stamps would be used at retail stores, no new machinery would 
have to be set up should unemployment rise. Food could be gotten quickly 
to millions of people who lost their jobs through no incompetence of their own. 

Perkins pointed out that times of heavy unemployment are times of heavy 
farm surpluses. He called the food-stamp plan “national insurance against 
hunger * * * national insurance against collapse of farm income.” 

How prophetic those words sound in 1958 as we once more face mass unem- 
ployment, huge undistributed surpluses, farmers unable to meet mounting debts, 
and tens of millions of hungry people. 

Nonetheless, the stamp plan was abolished March 1, 1943. At that time our 
committee stated, “With food prices 42 percent above the prewar mark, the 
end of the stamp plan cannot be good news to millions of families whose earn- 
ings have not kept pace with increased living costs * * *. It will be badly needed 
when war ends if we are not to be trapped into an economy of scarcity, through 
which unemployment will ride high and farm bankruptcies multiply.” 

Many congressional leaders made valiant efforts to revive the stamp plan. 
A food-allotment bill was introduced by Senator George Aiken in July 1943. 
This measure and later versions were rejected in January and June of 1945, 
and in January 1947. 

Speaking for S. 45, which he had introduced January 5, 1949, along with Sen- 
ators Milton Young of North Dakota and Hubert Humphrey of Minnesota, Sen- 
ator Aiken said: 

“S. 45 provides a floor under food consumption in the United States; at a 
time when we are spending billions for aid to our frieauds abroad, and at a time 
when we have been enjoying unprecedented prosperity here at home, we should 
not overlook the fact that there are millions of our own citizens who cannot 
afford an adequate diet * * *. We are being confronted anew with the trouble- 
some peacetime paradox of overproduction and underconsumption of food in this 
country.” 

Let us skip to 1954, a year when unemployment again rose to 5 million and 
when, in California, 6 percent of the civilian labor force—305,000 people—had 
no jobs. 

In May of that year 60 bills to get more surpluses to the unemployed and the 
underprivileged were before the House Committee on Agriculture. Not one 
had reached the floor for a vote, our committee reported in June of that year. 

Among the measures was H. R. 7870 introduced by Congresswoman Leonor 
K. Sullivan of Missouri. It provided an additional $1 billion to distribute sur- 
plus foods through a stamp plan. On May 10, Mrs. Sullivan said in part: 

“My bill does not represent a solution for surpluses accumulating under the 
price-support program * * *, It does attempt to put part of this food to human 
use—to get some of it, a small portion, to children going without milk and eggs 
and meat, to families who get up from their tables almost as hungry as when 
they sat down to eat. 

“Do we have such families in the United States? Unfortunately, yes, we do. 
The number is growing. Their plight in the midst of this abundance of food 
is a tragedy. It is a disgrace. It is a mockery of the resourcefulness of the 
United States.” 

A large proportion of the relief load carried by California welfare agencies 
is made up of families whose main source of income is from farm jobs. In 
October 1953, some 98,000 California migratory farm workers were employed 
away from home, while 32,000 more came from other States. 


* * #9 
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“Food surpluses and hungry people,” a compilation of data prepared by our 
committee for the May 23-25, 1954, Conference of Social Work in Riverside, 
Calif., dealt largely with the plight of migrant farm families and the need for a 
food-stamp plan to supplement already strained county welfare budgets. 

The California Conference of Social Work on April 1, 1954, listed 19 counties 
in financial trouble because of increased relief payments due to widespread un- 
employment among farm laborers, drop in factory payrolls, and expiration of 
unemployment insurance benefits. 

Stories of starvation among families of 75 migrant workers who had come 
to San Luis Obispo County to pick peas made newspaper headlines. Their chil- 
dren had fainted from hunger at school. Investigation showed that many of 
these families had been living on a diet of flour and water with which they made 
some kind of gravy. “Some do not even have that,” Virginia Carrington, prin- 
cipal of the Nipoma migratory workers school, said. 

Their plight stemmed from the fact that cotton-picking machines had de- 
prived them of expected work in the San Joaquin Valley and rain delayed the 
usual 6-week pea-picking season in San Luis Obispo County, leaving them 
penniless. 

Migratory families, of which these 75 are typical, are usually not eligible for 
relief because they have not lived in a particular county long enough to qualify 
for welfare funds. 

In Kings County, School Superintendent Gerald L. Jacobus requested the 
county supervisors to extend welfare funds to furnish free school cafeteria meals 
through April, while their parents seek work. 

“The situation is worse than it has been at any time in at least the last 4 
years,” Jacobus stated. Ten to fifteen percent of the county’s elementary school 
population of 5,000 children were coming to school with near-empty stomachs. 

Annual earnings of resident farm laborers in Santa Clara County, where both 
farm and nonfarm wage rates are comparatively high, were estimated at from 
$1,400 to $1,800 annually during 1953. According to the Heller Budget, this 
was about one-quarter of the income regarded as essential to proper living in the 
San Francisco Bay area at that time. Job opportunities to supplement seasonal 
farm employment are better here than for purely rural sections of the State. 

Male migrants interviewed in a study of 800 farmworkers in the summer of 
1953 worked an average of 135 days and earned $739 of which $190 came from 
nonfarm jobs. Female migrants averaged 83 days and earned $234 of which 
$36 came from nonfarm jobs. Seven out of ten persons interviewed said they 
worked less than 75 days in 1953. Family earnings were not computed. The 
study was made by Myron C. Miller in cooperation with the San Jose Farm Labor 
Office and the council of churches. 

Relief agencies must provide the difference between what farmworkers are 
able to earn and what it costs them to live at bare minimum standards. Where 
nonresidents can’t qualify, private agencies come to the rescue after crises such 
as those noted above where children fainted in school. 

Headlines in the press of April 8, as this is being written, state that unemploy 
ment in the Nation rose to a new 17-year high in March. This can only mean 
new hardships in the lives of the underprivileged and the unemployed. 

Once more the economic urgency is of so serious a nature as to warrant emer- 
gency action by Congress. 

In mid-February California led the Nation in number of persons applying for 
unemployment insurance claims. These 315,154 workers are of course in addi 
tion to tens of thousands who have already exhausted their benefits. 

According to California law, even though no work is available, applicants for 
unemployment insurance must have earned $600 to qualify for opening new 
claims. It would be highly desirable to find some method for distributing food 
stamps to these potentially employable workers short of sending them as appli 
cants to relief agencies. he 

Last year more th: 
children and their 


in half a million recipients of old-age pensions, aid to needy 
families, and other categories of the less fortunate were 
already taxing the resources of county welfare departments far beyond their 
budgets and personnel. 

Now the situation has reached disaster proportions, aggravated not only by 
the increase in unemployment but by an unprecedented and prolonged deluge 
of rain which has delayed construction work, farm plantings, and harvesting, 

While Congress considers measures to stem the rise in unemployment, to extend 
duration of benefits and to increase the inadequate sums on which men and 
women entitled to weekly unemployment compensation payments are forced to 
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live, we can be thankful that farmers have provided us with ample supplies 
of food not only to alleviate gnawing hunger, but to upgrade diets of the millions 
existing at inadequate nutritional levels. 

The Congressional Record for 1957 and 1958 is replete with information on 
the need for the various food allotment, surplus food disposal, and stamp-plan 
bills now before the House and Senate. Authors of these measures have elo- 
quently pled their case. 

Rather than repeat their arguments, our committee has attempted to present 
material especially related to California conditions. 

Last September 3, we sent a letter to county welfare departments requesting 
information on participation in USDA surplus food distribution programs, adjust 
ment of food and other allowances to compensate for increased food costs, and 
significant-fluctuations in relief loads. 

At that time only 9 out of 21 counties replying to our questions were dis- 
tributing USDA surplus foods. Today 24 of the State’s 58 counties are utilizing 
the flour, cornmeal, rice, butter, powdered milk, and cheese being rushed to them 
under section 32 food agreements. This was reported to us April by Chief 
Surplus Property Office W. A. Farrell, of the California Department of Education. 

These hearings are not, we assume, especially concerned with reasons why 
county welfare departments have chosen not to take advantage of USDA surplus 


food distribution plans. We have, however, made available to your committee 


) 
l¢ 
‘ 


an appendix quoting some of the observations sent us by welfare directors. 

Four counties who in September said that operating such distribution facilities 
was too difficult, called on the Government in desperation when they were 
faced with hungry people whom they could not otherwise feed. 

Tulare County is probably the most dramatic and tragic example. On April 2 
the local State farm labor office reported 3,800 unemployed farmworkers exclusive 
of men who had jobs lined up could not work until fields or orchards dried out. 

The Visalia Community Council reported that in 1 week 150 families applied 
for help, many of them sent by the welfare department because applicants did 
not qualify for general relief aid. 

In spite of a policy of “no aid to families of employable breadwinners” unless 
families were large, private relief agencies said parents with 6 or 8& children 
were being referred to them by the county. 

County Welfare Director Keif Melberg said that total relief rolls totaled 1,285 
on April 1, double the number a year before. 

One grocer said, “My back is broken. I can’t extend any more credit.” He had 
$1,400 in delinquent accounts on his books. 

Salvation Army Chairman Carston Keefe in Tipton described a family with 
10 children, whose sick father had managed only 2 days’ work in 3 weeks. The 
only food in the house consisted of a few cull potatoes. 

Police Chief Gus West, of Woodlake, told of a 19-year-old boy who starved 
himself so his 11 brothers and sisters could eat. A county health nurse described 
the plight of a family of 4, including a 4-week-old infant, living on sugared 
water for 2 days until aid arrived. 


These hardship stories were reported in the April 2, 1958, issue of the 
Fresno Bee. 
On April 4, the county signed an emergency agreement to provide section 32 


foods for 12,500 individuals. Enough food arrived by truck the same day for 
immediate distribution to 9,523 individuals—nearly 1 out of every 15 residents 
of Tulare County. 

Kern County fed 2,000 with surplus foods. San Luis Obispo County with 
500 cases, and Sacramento County with 2,000 also signed section 32 agreements 


this month. San Mateo was another. Its welfare department, nonetheless was 
expected to go $175,000 in the red this year. In contrast to a surplus il s overall 
welfare budget, Fresno County will have an estimated deficit in general relief 
items, excluding rest home care of $80,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1958, 

Los Angeles relief requests rose 34 percent over a year ago; Sonoma County 
reports a 25-percent increase in aid to needy children and 30 percent in general 
relief over a year ago. The Public Welfare Department of Napa County 
reported general relief cases were up 60 percent. 

The foregoing 9 counties had a total population of 7% million in 1957. 

A food-stamp plan to meet the ups and downs of demands on relief agencies, 
while providing a much greater variety of foods than have been offered this 
year by the Department of Agriculture, is favored by all county welfare directors 
contacted by our committee. 


26087—58 8 
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Napa County Director of Social Welfare Kenneth P. Hotelling wrote April 4: 

“In response to your letter of April 2, 1958, asking for my opinion on the use 
of food stamps to supplement food allotments, I will state that I believe that in 
general it sounds like a good idea. 

“Insofar as the smaller counties are concerned, such as Napa, the utilization 
of surplus commodities through either the purchase or gratis receipt of same 
from the Federal Government, storing in a central warehouse and distributing 
therefrom, has its limitations. A county has to be of sufficient size to provide 
enough savings to compensate for the extra cost involved in maintaining a 
warehousing system. 

“The food-stamp plan has the advantage of being practically as applicable in 
a small community as a large one * * *,” 

Sonoma County Social Service Department Director David A. Sweeney, in a 
letter dated April 7, 1958, stated: 

“This (food-stamp plan) seems to be a very worthwhile program. However, 
I have heard so many different versions of the plan I am not too sure I actually 
know how it is to operate under H. R 11162. * * * Are the food stamps for use 
in obtaining surplus foods only, or would the stamps purchase other foods? 

San Bernardino County Welfare Director Roscoe Lyda wrote April 7, 1958: 

“I favor the food-stamp plan rather than direct commissary dole system for 
handing out food to the indigent. I am budgeting for the fiscal year 1958-59, 
on the assumption that general relief and aid to needy children costs will 
increase 20 percent to 25 percent.” 

Similar questions dealing with the variety of foods offered 17 years ago which 
we listed at the beginning of our statement, and with which all 3 men were 
familiar, were voiced by Director Harold B. Kehoe, of the Alameda County 
Welfare Commission; Director Ronald H. Born, San Francisco Public Welfare 
Department; and John M. Wedemeyer, Santa Clara County welfare director. 
All had had experience with the 1940 plan and felt that enactment of such a 
plan by the 85th Congress would be a most effective and welcome supplement to 
diet deficiencies under present limited budgets. 

The definition of what foods are to be available to persons entitled to food 
stamps requires, we feel, more careful consideration. The term “surplus foods” 
does not seem to give sufficient guidance to the Secretary of Agriculture in using 
funds now available to him for school lunch, institutional, and needy persons 
purchase programs. 

For example, “unobligated balance” from section 32 funds in fiscal 1957 was 
$297,948,852, making a total of $445,286,613 available for authorized food dona- 
tions. Yet only $147,337,761 was so utilized. 

A USDA release dated February 10, 1958, entitled “Report on Food Dona- 
tions During First Half of Fiscal Year,” shows a sharp drop in donations for 
domestic programs. 

{In millions] 
Fiscal year 1957: 
penoo............ eee ren Se ; ; $132. 
Institutions__-_ pec aennn 6 26. § 


Needy persons_-_ Fenuriasis bel 


Total, domestic 
First half fiscal 1958: 
Schools 2 eS ee eee 
I dee a en : 
I NNN cetera sce natinn ieiarins i ape ania Sebiasiigticitigaipe cc iblatanieiliaiecuea das bition 


Total, domestic big i Soin 


One of the reasons given for this decrease, according to the USDA release, 
was “the fact that several commodities distributed a year ago were not available 
for donation during the last 6-month period. 

“Commodities available for distribution this year are principally cheese, 
nonfat dry milk, rice, wheat flour and cornmeal. In the same period a year 
ago, commodities available included all these items, and in addition such com- 
modities as ground beef, turkeys, eggs, etc. Supplies of the latter commodities 
have been exhausted, and none is available for distribution this year. * * *” 

May we now refer to the weekly USDA publication, Factors in Food, where 
the USDA Marketing Service publicizes foods in what it calls plentiful supply 
and what we farmers consider price depressing surpluses. 
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Among commodities listed in this publication during the period December 20, 
1957, and March 1958, inclusive, we find: prunes, canned and frozen corn, eggs, 
pork, potatoes, canned and frozen peas, apples, broilers and fryers. 

Special appeals week by week note that canned and frozen peas lead the 
list of vegetables in heavy supply. We have previously noted the large carry- 
overs in canned and frozen peas, sweet corn, spinach and canned pears, all of 
which would have been greatly appreciated by eligible public agencies. 

Apples, and especially western apples, were featured in Factors in Food for 
several weeks with a January 3, 1958, statement that: “Apple production last 
season amounted to more than 116.3 million bushels, the largest crop since 
1950.” Newtown apples were a drug on the market last fall and had to be 
sold for processing at $20 a ton. 

On January 31, 1958, there were 50 million pounds of turkeys in frozen 
storage in California compared with 37 million pounds on January 31, 1957. 
This huge volume of stored turkeys has been depressing grower prices far below 
production costs. 

These commodities could have been purchased because ample funds were avail- 
able to the Department of Agriculture. In reply to a telegram from our com- 
mittee March 21 to Secretary Benson requesting estimated funds for full fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1958, from section 32 import duties, we received the fol- 
lowing reply: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 26, 1958. 
Mrs. GRACE McDONALD, 
California Farm Research and Legislative Committee, Santa Clara, Calif.: 

Reurtel March 21 to Secretary Benson, estimated amount available from 
section 32 funds for fiscal 1958 is $518,827,010. Amount available for fiscal 
1957 was $445,286,613. No section 32 funds returned to Treasury end of fiscal 
1957. 

Howarp P. Davis, 
Agricultural Marketing Service. 

H. R. 11162, in its opening paragraph, lines 3, 4, and 5 states as its purpose 
“to promote the general welfare, raise the levels of health and of nourishment 
for persons whose incomes prevent them from enjoying adequate diets * * *.” 

However, if present policies of the USDA continue, even if H. R. 11162 is 
enacted with the provision for appropriating $1 billion a year to defray cost 
to the Federal Government of acquiring, storing, and handling such food, there 
is no assurance that “adequate diets” will result from stamp plan distributed 
commodities. 

In connection with the national school lunch program, provision has been 
made for special food purchases known as section 6 funds, and these funds 
when appropriated by the Congress authorize the Secretary of Agriculture to 
purchase supplementary foods to achieve the full nutrition standards required 
for type A lunches. 

Fresh and canned fruits and vegetables, hamburger, canned meats, turkeys, 
eggs, and peanut butter are some of the foods provided under such authorization 
and appropriations, 

We would suggest that a similar provision be written into H. R. 11162. 

A frequent criticism of the school lunch program has come from local suppliers 
because schools receive donated foods instead of purchasing their supplies from 
such sources. To make such a shift in the distribution procedure, and to 
provide a 10 cent reimbursement so that type A lunches could be offered at 
prices low enough to achieve maximum student participation, would require 
a $250 million annual Federal school lunch appropriation, according to J. M. 
Hemphill, California school lunch supervisor. 

Even the $155 million appropriation voted by the House of Representatives in 
early April, while a welcome addition to the wholly inadequate $100 million 
proposed in the USDA budget, falls far short of needed funds. 

Use of food stamps where necessary to bridge the gap is favored by Mr. 
Hemphill. 

In preparation for your committee hearings, we contacted a number of busi- 
ness and labor organizations in addition to county welfare departments to find 
out whether a food-stamp measure would meet with their support. 

These included the Canners’ League of California: the California Council of 
Cannery Unions; Retail Clerks No. 428, San Jose; Butchers Local Union No. 506, 
San Jose; and the Central Labor Council of Santa Clara County, AFL—CIO. 
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Except for the attached resolution endorsing H. R. 11162, adopted April 4, 
1958, by the central labor council, the conversations were unoflicial. However, all 
expressed approval of a food-stamp plan. 

All were especially favorable to use of local businesses as distributing outlets 
for supplementary foods. It is our conviction that the use of the normal chan- 
nels of trade is one of the most constructive provisions of H. R. 11162. 

Those close to retail business, however, raise the question of the additional 
work involved in handling stamps. Welfare directors also point out that when 
they issue special food orders to be filled at retail stores, a small fee is allowed 
for this extra work. It is suggested that your committee consider this matter 
in order to meet what might otherwise be a reluctance on the part of retail 
stores to support a food-stamp plan. 

In closing, we would like to emphasize a point which all of us are aware of 
but which makes enactment of a food-stamp plan so vital today. 

The dollar which bought 100 cents of goods and services in retail markets in 
1940 when the food-stamp plan was previously in operation, now buys 49 cents 
worth. As stated in the Santa Clara County labor council resolution: 

“We are confronted with the unprecedented contradiction of mounting un- 
employment coupled with living costs which have increased in 16 of the last 18 
months to 122.5 percent of the 1947—49 average. 

“Food costs alone soared to a point 4.5 percent above 1957, a new record * 

California food allotments provided by relief agencies are probably well above 
the national average. Yet they are pitifully inadequate when judged by full 
nutritional standards. 

How can a grown man function on a food allowance of $25 a month? How can 
the aged, who require special types of easily digestible proteins, maintain health 
on the $28.50 a month established as the standard in California since 1948? 

In a series of reports titled “Food Consumption of Households in the United 
States,” published in late 1956 and 1957, USDA shows the volume of undercon- 
sumption of health-building foods in families with incomes under $2,000 a year. 

While such families bought less than a dozen eggs a week, those earning from 
$5,000 to $6,000 were able to buy more than twice that number. 

Where the under-$2,000-a-year families purchased 4 pounds of fresh vegetables 
a week, the $5,000 to $6,000 group bought more than 8 pounds. While the low- 
income families spent $4.33 per person per week on meat, poultry, and fish, $9.27 a 
week was spent by the higher income group. The contrast in milk and milk 
products was $1.82 a week compared to $4.24. 

Figuring a maximum of 26 weeks on unemployment insurance, most families 
of millions of jobless workers will fall into this under-$2,000-a-year classi- 
fication. 

A supplementary food allotment is the only immediate method so far suggested 
to provide such families with anything approximating an adequate diet. 

On behalf of our farmer and farmer cooperative members, totaling 1,000, and 
on behalf of church and labor affiliates who support our position for a food-stamp 
plan, we urge approval of H. R. 11162 with such improvements as will safeguard 
its purpose and successful operation. 


* *’ 
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APPENDIX 


Replies to Sept. 8, 


1957, California Farm Research and Legislative Committee questionnaire 


‘ 
County Date 
Alameda Sept. 16, 1957 
| 
El Dorado Oct. 7, 1957 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| Fresno Sept. 11, 1957 
j | 
| 
Kings . Sept. 13, 1957 
Humboldt ‘ sept. 24, 1957 


Lake_.- Sept. 12, 1957 


Remarks 














The general-relief caseload shows a seasonal pattern of fluctuation 
with the caseload being at its during the wint¢ arly 
spring months. The caseload is at its vest du the summer 
and early fall months. Most of this variation is due to the fact 
that many people earn their liviing in seasonal industries, such as 
work in canneries or in the construction trade, which, by their 
nature, do not provide year-round employment Viany of these 
people apply for assistance from the cour the isonal em- 
ployment has run out and have used all their available re- 
sources. The result of this is the increased cas id in the winter, 
when such seasonal employment is not available, and decreased 


caseload in the summer, when seasonal ¢ igain avail- 
ible 

The increase in relief rolls is not peculiar to El Dorado C 
he trend seems to follow through the 

urted upward early in the winter of 1956 


ipioyment 1s 


unty alone. 
in counties, and 
One factor which con- 


tributes to the development is the type of employment in this 
county, which is seasonal. Lumber is the main labor rket, but 
this past summer this was not as good a source of employment as 
in previous years due to the fact that the lumber companies hired 








fewer people and shortened the season in the woods. Fruit harvest- 

ing is another employment possibili ere, but this ison was 

exceedingly shortened because of crop dama Instead of the 

fruit houses seeking people out to work, this ison people were 
iv ila} > 6.8 





lined up attempting to get jobs which were not 

Until this past year there has been quite a fluc 
rolls during a specific year, with the caseload high 
winter months and quite low during the 
previously indicated, the caseload jumped q 
winter and has remained much the same th 
months. Close contact with these recipient 
clusion that there is just not enough employment 
lieve the situation 


in the relief 
luring the 
months. As 
lly early last 
ut tl ummer 
to the con- 
ivailable to re- 


























We also operate a commissary, f h we ue purchased and 
surplus foods Comn issarv re at t equiv lent 
* * * to retail allowances. * * * 

Short-term emergencies bring the grand total of individuals to 1,750 
for August 1955, 1,670 for 1956, and 2,154 f 1957 

* * * After harvest and during the peak rainy season it has been 
nec ry to issue food to a number of ultural laboring families 
for whom work is not available due to completion harvest or the 
interference of extremely rainy w he 

Yes; Kings County has used very effect 1 ¢ ly Federal 
urplu ods the year around for 6 years now. * . 

Family cases are fewer, but single persons |} ir ised from 69 in 
1950 to 85 in 1957. The reason why we have more single persons 
is that the number of old aliens gradually reases—they are not 
eligible to old-age security rence et oes 

















We have a special work-relief pr 
March, and April each year te 
agricultural work is slow. * * * 
applicant, nting, cleaning up 
highways cleaning up beer cans, 

Our budget has been increased for 1 its é l aids, 
Our budget has been mewhat inere Y as- 
istance, but, so far, the board has 1 ed to grant us funds to 
help needy, employable fan 

The increases in the relief load during the past year lue to poorer 
business conditions, employment opportunitie ind n, because 
f the depressed lumber market. W he | é u ‘ss im- 
proves, our relief rolls will drop again. 

We have a regular, seasonal fiuctuation in our relief 1 
rains in the woods in the winter, the men are generally 
Some of the families have to ask us for istance 

Effective July 1, 1952, the Federal Government hdrew 
for the care of indigent ward Indians. As \ ive er 500 regis- 
tered ward Indiar this demanded a substantial increase in our 


indigent budget 


Ours is a comparably small county, with no commercia 





industries. 


The 2 principal crops are pears and walnuts, wit 1 total harvest 
of approximately 8 weeks. Other than tree pruning, which takes 
from 7 to 10 weeks (depending upon the weather), there is very 
little else for the ranch laborer t 
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Significant factors affecting county welfare relief loans—Replies to Sept. 8 
1957, California Farm Research and Legislative Committee questionnaire—Con. 


’ 


County Date Remarks 


Merced a Sept. 16,1957 | * * * We have made distribution of surplus commodities from time 
to time, but, as you probably know, the permissible distribution is 
limited by Federal regulation and the available items are suffi- 
ciently limited so that not all recipients of aid are interested in 
taking advantage of this supplement. Furthermore, the distribu- 
tion costs of small quantities during the slack seasons of the year 
for general relief are excessive, and we do not find that it is economi- 
cally feasible to distribute these items except during periods when 
they can be distributed in substantial volume. We do in the 
wintertime make substantial distributions when unemployed 
agricultural workers are in need of assistance. 

San Luis Obispo....| Sept. 18,1957 | Although we have given serious consideration to the distribution of 
surplus commodities to public-welfare recipients, we are not doing 
so at the present time. We do not operate a commissary in this 
county, and our analysis of the subject indicated a rather high eost 
of issuance if we were to establish a distribution system limited to 

| the surplus commodities now available. We are using surplus 
commodities in our schools and county institutions 

San Bernardino _ - Sept. 13,1957 | We are not distributing surplus foods. The administrative cost is 
prohibitive in a county the size of San Bernardino (20,000 square 

| | miles). 

SG canscitnisnssintien Nov. 13,1957 | Siskiyou County Welfare Department is not taking advantage of 
Federal surplus-food programs at this time; however, the board of 
supervisors has authorized us to contract with the State educational 

| agency for surplus property, and we should have the program set 
up inthe nearfuture. Wehave not handled surplus-food eommodi- 

| ties to date because it was felt that storage, distribution, etc., would 
prove very expensive; however, we now feel that the need will be 
greater and that the expenses will be justified. Due to the large 
area of Siskiyou County and the fact that towns are very scattered, 
distribution is really a problem. 

Sonoma. ..._- ..---| Oct. 9,1957 | Sonoma County is not taking advantage of Federal food distribution. 
We explored its possibilities, but the increased administrative cost 
seemed to affect any advantages at this time 

Sonora___-._.......| Sept. 11, 1957 | Fluctuation due to the fact that lumbering is principal industry and, 
therefore, this is a county of seasonal employment, with a problem 
of unemployment through the winter. 

Stanislaus. - ..| Sept. 26,1957 | During the season of agricultural activity, we do not aid employable 
persons. For the period January through April, we do give some 
assistance to persons unable to find work. 

Tulare_.............| Sept. 10,1957 | Yes; we do have fiuctuaticn in the aid programs in the course of the 
year. It appears that the old-age assistance program is the least 
susceptible to a seasonal pattern, as, of course, most of these in- 
dividuals have retired from employment and, to a large extent, 
must rely on the grant of assistance for their daily and monthly 
living expenses. However, the aid-to-needy-children and general- 
relief programs do fluctuate with periods of agricultural employ- 
ment in Tulare County. These programs generally rise, beginning 
in December, reaching a peak in March or April, depending on 
weather conditions, and then slowly decline to a low in October and 
November. This cycle and pattern seem to repeat itself year after 
year. 


RIVERSIDE COUNTY 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE, 
Riverside : Calif., tpril 8, 1958. 

Re use of food-stamp plan to supplement food allowances under current condi 

tions of unemployment and increased living costs. 
Mrs. GRACE McDONALD, 

Bxrecutive Secretary, California Farm Research and Legislative Committee, 

Santa Clara, Calif. 

Dear Mrs. McDonatp: I am taking this opportunity to reply to your letter 
of April 2, 1958, concerning the possible use of food stamps to supplement food 
allowances under present conditions. 

I would personally favor this method of distributing surplus foods, in lieu 
of issuing surplus commodities directly from facilities maintained and operated 
by Riverside County. In short, I would recommend the food-stamp plan as 
representing a more feasible method of distributing surplus commodities to 
needy persons with low or marginal incomes. The public assistance recipients 
and those receiving general relief would certainly benefit from this addition 
to their normal allowances for food. 
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I would like to take this opportunity to reply to specific questions on the 
questionnaire which you forwarded to us last September. 


1. Is your county taking advantage of Federal surplus food distribution programs 
to help compensate for the increased cost of living? 
No; Riverside County has not taken advantage of Federal surplus food dis- 
tribution programs. In the past, we did participate in the stamp plan for 
surplus food distribution. 


5. We would like to know the number of families and individuals on your relief 
rolls during the most recent period for which you have data readily avail- 
able compared to the same period for 1955 and 1956. Has your total 
budget been adjusted for any increase in the size of relief rolls? 

February 1958 : 9,198 cases ; 12,245 persons. 

February 1956: 8,534 cases ; 10,601 persons. 

Our total budget has been adjusted several times to compensate for the in- 
crease in the size of the relief rolls. 


6. If the volume of your relief load has undergone any significant increase in 
recent years, are there any particular factors to which you can attribute 
this development? Statistics comparing present county population and 
county relief load with 1950 would be of interest. 

I believe the increase in the number of cases and the number of persons being 
assisted has been due to several factors. Population, of course, has been grow- 
ing at an accelerated pace in California, and a certain percentage of increase 
naturally follows the normal population increase. 

In recent years, we believe that climate has had the result of increasing case- 
loads as, in this county, diversification is such that it offers climates particularly 
suitable to aged persons who suffer from chronic illnesses which are helped by 
the particular climatic factors found in this county. 

More recently, current readjustment in the economic situation has undoubtedly 
resulted in significant increases in our general relief caseloads and in our aid 
to needy children program. In the general relief caseload, comparing February 
1958 with February 1957, we have noted that we have increased 99 percent the 
number of persons currently being aided. 

7. Is there much fluctuation during the year in the size of your relief rolls? 
If so, is there a regular seasonal pattern to this fluctuation? To what do 
you attribute any such fluctuation ? 

There is, of course, some seasonal fluctuation during the year which affects 
our caseload statistics. Usually, caseloads will increase during the winter 
months on a seasonal pattern basis. Recently, we have noted fluctuations oc- 
casioned by the very heavy rainfall, which has meant that many crop workers 
and others in certain construction work have been prevented from what other- 
wise would be normal employment opportunities. This has undoubtedly con- 
tributed to the problem as far as new Cases are concerned. 

The same remarks in item 6 relative to the economic readjustment would also 
be applicable here. 

In conclusion, may I wish your committee well in presenting this matter to the 
congressional committee considering this subject. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN E. McIntyre, Director. 

Mr. Anruso. Now, before we call our last witness for today, I might 
say that tomorrow we will have Mr. John Stoelman, the president of 
the Michigan Farmers Union, here, and Mr. Gordon Zimmerman, for 
the National Grange, Senator William Proxmire, of Wisconsin, Mr. 
Don Paarlberg, Assistant Secretary, United States Department of 
Agriculture, and Edward Hollander, from the Americans for 
Democratic Action. 

Now we will be glad to hear from you, Mr. Parodnick. You are 
the president of the Consumer Farmers Milk Cooperative, which is 
quite an innovation, and this is something that many of us here in 
Congress have tried to do for a long time, to get farmers and con- 
sumers together, and you have done an excellent job of doing that in 
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New York City, and we are very happy to have you here before us 
this morning. 


STATEMENT OF MAYER PARODNICK, CONSUMER FARMERS MILK 
COOPERATIVE 


Mr. Paropnick. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I have a few observations to make on this subject, and I also will ask 
your kind permission to submit a memorandum for the record. 

Some years ago the great Canadian educator, Folwell McDonald, 
told me that if he were given the problem of solving the farm problem 
he wouldn’t spend a day of his life in the country; he would spend it 
all in the city. That is where the farm problem needs solving. 

I am very happy to appear before this committee because you are 
now tackling the problem of farm surpluses in the city, where I believe 
its solution lies. 

Now, it is nothing new to your committee, many witnesses must 
have observed that our farm policy is irrational. ‘The obvious situa- 
tion of bulging warehouses and hungry people just doesn’t rest right 
with any thinking person. Besides we are in trouble with a good part 
of the world because of the way we handle our farm problem. We 
are in trouble with Australia, New Zealand, Denmark, and I have a 
long list of countries which have made protests to our Government 
because of the way we handle our farm surplus problem. 

1 want to make one observation concerning the question which Mr. 
McIntire asked some of the previous witnesses. Suppose the United 
States Government decided that we might not buy automobiles from 
Plymouth, Chevrolet, Cadillac, or whatnot. We would now make 
all of our automobiles that the Government requires. I dare say by 
the time you have made your cars, you will pay a lot more for them 
than you would if you bought them from the existing channels, in- 
cluding all the advertising costs, the extra chrome and the profits. 
I think that you will agree with me on that on the surface. 

Well, the ‘same thing is true about food distribution. I am a 
specialist in the field. “We handle food, primarily milk, and when 
you deal in large volumes of food in the ordinary channels of dis- 
tribution the costs are measured in millions. You reduce that to 
1 percent or 10 percent of the Nation’s food supply and you have 
an entirely different set of figures. 

So I want to caution you in asking the questions on cost as to 
whether you are including tr iple pac kaging and advertising costs and 
profits, to remember that one is the entire Nation’s food supply, which 
is In a rapid flow, and the other is a segregated item of individual 
costs, and an entirely different kind of volume which is not to be com- 
pared, and I think the figures, and I am sure the Department of Agri- 
culture has studies on the subject, will prove that. We know that 
from our experience. 

Now, I, too, have lived under the old food-stamp plan. My organ- 
ization was in existence then. We a stered our portion of the 
food-stamp plan and let me tell you, I don’t hesitate to say that 
people purchased food who otherwise would not have eaten. In 
other words, the stamp plan actually moves surplus foods into con- 
sumption, which is where it belongs, and you can have no farm 
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prosperity unless you get consumption. I don’t care how you get 
the consumption, but you must have consumption in order to have 
farm prosperity, and it is during the periods of our greatest consump- 
tion that we enjoy our greatest farm prosperity. cindy 

That is not necessarily a tax on the public. Even if you give it 
away, if it was eaten, it would not be a tax on the public. It isa 
question of national food policy, and if we consider food policy from 
the point of view of the consumer, we can’t go wrong, regardless of 
the cost, but if we consider it from the st: andpoint of keeping the 
prices up, of making every step in the distributive process profitable 
for everybody involved, and then when it gets to the consumer hit 
him on the head with a thud, which is what we have been doing, 
there is no soundness to that kind of policy, and for that reason on 
behalf of the farmers and consumers I represent, we urge you strongly 
to adopt a ~_ which will get food into consumption instead of 
stockpiling it, warehousing it, giving it away, or drowning it. No 
benefit can inure to the farmers or to the consumers from that policy. 

That is the substance of my observations this morning, Mr. Chair- 
man. My statement will have some other details, which might be of 
interest to your committee. 

Mr. Anrwuso. Thi ink you very much. 

Mr. McIniire. You were talking about a farmer consumer milk 
cooperative. 

Mr. Paropnick. We are a nonprofit social action group. We have 
a membership of farmers in the States of New York, New Jersey, 
and Pennsylvania, where we operate milk plants. We receive milk 
from farmers. We distribute it primarily as fluid. We pasteurize it, 
process it, and distribute it in the city of New York. Our emphasis 
is on low-cost milk to the public, and for that reason we operate 
primarily among low-income groups, where we sell milk to people 
for 3 cents below the prevailing market prices. This is not a subsi- 
dized operation. It covers all of its own costs, and our experienc e 
with these low-income groups is what prompts me to come here today 

We have a situation where a family can buy milk for 3 cents less 
than it does in the store, and yet they don’t come to us to buy it. They 
will buy it delivered to the doorstep at 5 cents more because they will 

carry them for a week. That is how short money is. They will pay 
a nickel more on a quart of milk, but the man will not come around 
for his money for a week or 10 days and they hope by that time they 
will have the money to pay him for it. 

Mr. McInvime. Is it entirely a matter of money ? 

Mr. Paropnicx. It is very much a matter of money. Another 
thing I will tell you in our city-——— 

Mr. McInrme. How much is that same breadwinner paying for 
some of the nonessential items like liquor and beer and things of that 
sort ¢ 

Mr. Paropnick. I can’t tell you, but not very much. I will tell you 
why I say that. We have a large Spanish population in New rx ork, 
They are the low est income group in the city. In recent years there 
have been springing up all over the low-income cocimieaiaiaaaa ; small 
family stores, little shops, Spanish stores, where prices are higher than 
the chainstores in many cases, substantially higher. But they exist 
because of the credit problem. In this little Spanish store the house- 
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wife can get accommodation for a few days. She can get that loaf 
of bread without putting down the cash. She might have it on 
Wednesday. This is money she hasn’t got, and it shows clearly, the 
absolute dearth of money with which to buy food, and we know from 
our experience that people will pay more because they just haven’t 
got the money, and therefore a stamp plan would increase consump- 
tion beyond any doubt with these people whom I personally know, 
and that is scattered all over the great city of New York, and that is 
an important part of our national picture. 

Mr. McIntire. Thank you. 

Mr. Anrvuso. Thank you very much. 

Now this meeting stands adjourned until 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 

(Whereupon, at 12:50 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned to re- 
convene at 10 a. m., Thursday, April 17, 1958.) 
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THURSDAY, APRIL 17, 1958 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON CoNSUMERS STUDY, 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10:10 a. m., pursuant to notice, in room 
1310, New House Office Building, Hon. Victor L. Anfuso (chairman 
of the sube ommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Anfuso, Watts, McIntire, and Dixon. 

Also present: Mabel C. Downey, clerk; Francis LeMay and Walter 
W. Wilcox, staff consultants. 

Mr. Anrvuso. Ladies and gentlemen, we will resume our consumer 
hearings with respect to a food-stamp program. 

Congressman McGovern, I understand that you will be very brief, 
and you would like to file a statement. We are very happy to have 
you here, Mr. McGovern, because you have always been interested in 
legislation of this type. 


STATEMENT OF HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE FIRST DISTRICT OF THE STATE OF 
SOUTH DAKOTA 


Mr. McGovern. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I have a 6-page statement, and I would like to ask unanimous con- 
sent that I be permitted to file at this point. 

Mr. Anruso. Granted. 

Mr. McGovern. And I will make a very brief statement, in view of 
the fact that my own Subcommittee on Special Education is marking 
up an important bill this morning, and I have to be there. 

Let me take this opportunity to express my own personal appreci- 
ation to the chairman and the members of the Consumers Study Sub- 
committee for the excellent work that they have done not only in the 
field in which we are dealing this morning, but in protecting the inter- 
ests of the American consumers and farm producers in a number of 
areas during the last few months. 

I think what we are talking about here is primarily a moral prob- 
lem. We are faced with the question of whether the Congress will 
move to take care of a very urgent need for more food and more 
clothing on the part of some of our needy citizens at a time when 
we have these commodities in great abundance. We have heard a 
great deal of discussion about surplus foods and surplus farm com- 
modities, but there is another surplus in our own country and in the 
world today, and that is the surplus of hungry stomachs and underfed 
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=) 
in my power to urge the committee and my colleagues in the Congress 
to move to meet this problem. I don’t think we will have met our 
responsibility as public servants until we do a better job than we 
have in the past of using the surplus of food to help cancel out some 
of this other surplus of empty stomachs. Thanks ever so much. 
(The statement follows :) 


and underclothed human beings, and I would like to do everything 


STATEMENT OF HON. GEORGE MCGOVERN, OF SouTH DAKOTA 


Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, before proceeding with a 
discussion of H. R. 7398, may I express my sincere gratitude for this opportunity 
to appear before the distinguished members of the Consumer Study Subcom- 
mittee. 

I have followed the studies and activities of this important group with a great 
deal of interest and found your reports, especially those dealing with food-cost 
trends, most enlightening and useful. 

My statement today is primarily an analysis of H. R. 7398. I want to make 
it clear, however, that I would strongly support any one of a number of excellent 
food-stamp proposals which have been submitted for congressional consideration. 

As a matter of fact, I know that several have been sponsored by members of 
this group, including the chairman. May I commend you for your interest and 
work in the promotion of such a vitally needed program. 

Any person who comes from the great rural heartland of America cannot 
possibly drive through the slums of Washington, or any other city, for that 
matter, without becoming poignantly aware of the great paradox that exists in 
this country. 

I refer to the absurdity of hunger in the midst of plenty, millions of people 
underfed in a nation with $7 billion worth of surplus food in storage and the 
most efficient farm producers that the world has ever known. 

There are those who regard surplus farm production as a national liability. 
In a larger sense, however, American farmers have given this Nation an asset 
more valuable than the H-bomb or the intercontinental ballistics missile, im- 
portant as they may be. 

They have given us food in quantities and quality that few other nations of 
the world enjoy, plus the assurance of even more abundant production if and 
when it is needed. 

Should the world tomorrow suddenly end the arms race gripping us so tensely 
today, the need for food would still be just as great as it is now and would 
expand as the population increases. 

I believe it is necessary for this Nation to have a food reserve on hand as 
protection against emergency situations. I also believe that steps should be 
taken immediately to enable needy people, living daily in the shadow of hunger, 
to share more fully in the fruits of our abundance. 

Particularly, I am thinking of the aged, no longer physically able to work, 
who are now living on meager monthly allowances. I am also thinking of the 
dependent children, the disabled, and the millions of other persons who are 
unable to purchase even some of the barest essentials of life. It seems to me 
that we have a pressing moral responsibility to utilize our God-given abundance 
in relieving some of the needs of our less fortunate citizens. 

In living up to our moral responsibilities at home, we shall also strengthen 
our position abroad. 

The eyes of the world are on the United States and Russia, as the respective 
leaders of the free world and the totalitarian bloc. Billions of people, yet un- 
committed to either side, are watching, weighing the actions and policies of the 
United States and the Soviets. 

Whether we like it or not, everything we do as a nation creates an impres- 
sion in Africa and India and elsewhere. How we use our surplus food is highly 
important to hungry peoples suffering from malnutrition and hunger. 

I would like to see this Nation demonstrate more fully the brotherhood so 
deeply ingrained in American democracy by using more of our food both as an 
instrument of foreign policy and domestic welfare. It is one of the most valuable 
tools we have in securing world peace and in fostering a better America. 

H. R. 7398, and like measures, would extend assistance to some 7 to 8 million 
needy persons, providing them with an opportunity to obtain more food and 
clothing. 
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It would augment the purchasing power of all families and individuals re- 
ceiving public assistance—Federal, State, or local—by providing them with 
stamps, redeemable at retail stores for food or fiber processed from agricultural 
commodities designated as “surplus” by the Department of Agriculture. 

Issued monthly, these stamps or certificates would be worth $10 and be valid 
only for the month for which they were issued. 

The approximate number of persons who would be eligible to receive assist- 
ance under this measure are as follows (based upon publication of the Social 
Security Administration, Bureau of Public Assictance) : 


[Figures as of February 1958] 


Old-age assistance______-__.___-__ i a al a ae a eel 2, 474, 557 
Aid to dependent children_______-_~- a as sees 1, 981, 959 


Aid to families caring for dependent children or child (usually 1 adult 

member of family is assisted) —__- 
Aid to blind ie 3 107, 731 
Aid to permanently and totally disabled__-_ 295, T04 


690, 027 


| ge Soe se PEN re ; __ 5, 749, 978 


In addition, another 2 to 3 million persons could conceivably qualify under 
section 5 of the bill. 

This would include persons receiving assistance from States or their political 
subdivisions, and persons whom the State welfare or public assistance agency 
might certify as being eligible for food certificates. This would apply, for in- 
stancce, to persons who are unemployed today and have exhausted their benefits. 

H. R. 7398 provides that stamps be given to eligible recipients, in addition to 
the monthly assistance benefits they receive. These stamps would be redeem- 
able at retail stores for food or fiber products processed from agricultural com- 
modities. In turn, the stamps would be redeemable by the retail merchant 
through banking institutions specifically designated by the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

The use of existing trade channels would greatly expedite distribution of sur- 
plus commodities and hold down substantially the costs of processing, repackag- 
ing, transporting, and handling. 

The Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare would administer the pro- 
gram. He would be given authority to provide for the distribution and re- 
demption of food-fiber stamps. The Secretary would designate banking institu- 
tions at which stamps would be redeemable for either cash or credit by the 
retail merchants. 

Participating banking institutions would in turn present food-fiber certificates 
to the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare (or any authorized agency 
designated by the Secretary) with vouchers, and receive reimbursement. The 
Federal Government could also advance necessary funds to banks, to provide for 
redemption of stamps, if so desired. 

Determining the eligibility of persons to qualify for assistance would be dele- 
gated to those persons whom I believe are in the best position to measure need. 
These are the welfare assistance officials presently administering assistance 
programs under titles I, IV, X, and XIV of the Social Security Act, and other 
welfare officials administering programs financed by States and their political 
subdivisions. 

To carry out the latter portion of this program, the Secretary of Health, Eduea- 
tion, and Welfare need only enter into agreements with the State or local welfare 
or public assistance agency, under regulations specified by the Secretary. 

Aside from the moral considerations of food-fiber stamp plan legislation that 
I have just briefly discussed, I would like to point up further benefits of such 
legislation. 

I believe it is quite evident that it would economically benefit both Main Street 
and the farmer. 

Consider for a moment the incomes of the groups covered under this proposal. 
As of February 1958, the average monthly assistance under the Federal-State 
program for the aged was $61.08; for dependent children, $27.05; for the blind, 
$66.54 : and for the permanently and totally disabled, $60.57. 

These customers of Main Street merchants consume the least, primarily be- 
cause of lack of income. Providing them with the assistance we have suggested 
would vastly increase the purchasing power of this group and thus provide more 
income for the retail merchant. 
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For the producer of food and fiber, the farmer, this legislation puts into 
action an important price-strengthening factor. Farm economists tell us that 
for every 1 percent of overproduction in agriculture, prices fall by 10 to 12 
percent. This measure would help to melt the price-depressing surplus. 

Nearly two decades have passed since the United States Department of 
Agriculture conducted a few rather timorous experiments into the operation of 
a food-stamp plan. But neither the concept nor the need has diminished in 
importance in this year 1958. 

The inexorable march of science has pushed America today out of the era 
of scarcity and into one of abundance. Our challenge is to understand the 
meaning of this new concept, its connotations, and world-shaping benefits. It 
is my belief that enactment of a food-stamp plan would be a wise investment of 
our resources in the future of a greater America. 

Thank you for your courteous attention. 

Mr. Anrvuso. At this point in the record, with the permission of 
the committee, I would like to insert two statements, one by Hon. 
Gracie Pfost and the other by Hon. Lee Metealf. Without objection, 
they will be inserted in the record. 


STATEMENT OF HON. GRACIE PFOST, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE FIRST DISTRICT OF THE STATE OF IDAHO 


Mrs. Prosr. Mr. Chairman, since agriculture is one of the major 
sources of income in the congressional district I represent, I want to 

ake this opportunity to thank the members of this committee for 
the great deal of thought and time you have given to the problems 
of the Nation’s farmers. I also want you to know I appreciate your 

heduling these hearings on food-stamp legislation, since the estab 
Lishaanead of a realistic food stamp plan would not only help dispose 
of some of the surplus crops which are plaguing — an farm 
ers, but would substantially increase the standard of living of a 
large segment of our popul: ition. 

My name is Gracie Pfost, and I am a Member of Congress from 
Idaho. Iam raee a sponsor of 1 of the 16 bills before this committee, 
but [ am here primarily to endorse the principle of employing a 
food stamp plan to get our surplus foods, and our abundant and 
plentiful foods to the needy people of our country—people who are 
undernourished and hungry. 

Three = o ago when I appeared before this committee — a 
similar plea in June 1955—I1 felt there was an urgent need to set 
up a food st: oa plan which would funnel extra food to our senior 
citizens whose incomes had shrunk, to our blind, to our disabled, 
to our depen ident children, to our unemployed and our unemploy 
able—to all Americans who were denied enough food for good health 
and happiness simply because they could not afford to buy it. 


lf my case was a good one in 1955— it isa far better one today. 

This country is now in the middle of a serious reces ion, with the 
signs of an early upturn not yet evident. Over 5 million workers are 
out of jobs. Seven out of every hundred working men and women are 


unemployed. Those who lost their jobs in insured employment are 
now receiving unemployment benefit checks, which though much 
smaller than the paychecks they received when on the job, do provide 
some dollars with which to buy croceries and other necessities of life. 
But many of the unemployed were not in covered employment, and 
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have no unemployment benefits to fall back on. Others have exhausted 
their unemployment benefits, and are without income. 

At the time I testified before this committee 2 years ago, the num- 
ber of workers in Idaho drawing unemployment benefits was 2,428, 
with payments totaling $177,042. In the week ending April 12 of 
this year, insured unemployment in Idaho totaled 8,694, with pay- 
ments totaling $1,567,291. There are 1,500 more people receiving 
unemployment benefits in Idaho in April of this year than there were 
last year. Estimated total unemployment in Idaho this April is 18,000 
people as compared with 15,000 a year ago, and 8,800 in the month 
of June 1955, when the earlier hearings on food-stamp bills were 
held. 

Not only are there far more people out of jobs today, but the cost 
of living is higher, which means that dollars do not stretch as far. 
So the need for the supplementary aid to diets that would come from 
sur plus foods is even greater than comparat ive une mploy ment figures 
might indicate. 

The high cost of food and other necessities is also putting an 
extra burden on people who are trying to make public-assistance checks 
stretch to cover —_ needs. According to the State departm ent of 
public assistance, in March ‘of this vear Idaho had a total of 11,129 
people on public ae ince rolls, including senior citizens, dependent 
children, disabled, and the blind. Commissioner Bill Child says that 
without question the department could make good use of significant 
amounts of surplus foods, especially if the foods made available were 
part of the customary diets of Idahoans. He has also pointed out 
that the release of surplus foods would make some of the relief check 
available for clothing, medicine, and other necessities. 

Mr. Chairman, I think most of us are agreed that it would be highly 
desirable to move surplus foods out of warehouses and onto the scanty 
dinner tables of our jobless and our needy. I think most = us would 
ilso favor making these foods, and other foods which a . a 
and abundant, available to our 6 million families who ‘s ave incomes 
1f less than $2,000 a year—particularly to the 244 million wie have 
incomes under $1,000. The humanitarian aspects of such a program 
and the advantages to the Nation’s health and nutrition, are self- 
evident. I think we all feel that it is extremely shortsighted to allow 
American children to grow up malnourished and half ill while sur- 
pluses of health-giving foods are piled up and deteriorating in our 
warehouses, at a great waste to the taxp rs It is qua lly unwise 
to allow our senior citizens, or our unen Be eta or unen ployable, 
or their families, to suffer for lack of good nutrition. 

The question is how to administer such a program so that the dis- 
tributive machinery will not become too ete and cumbersome. 

A number of fine plans are suggested in the bills before this com- 
mittee. Ihave not had the opportunity to make a study of present dis- 
tributive methods in any of the limited food-stamp programs under- 
way, so I have no firsthand information to pass on. It does seem to 
me, however, that any plan must make use of three established groups: 

The Department of Acric ulture should be olven the author ity to 
declare which foods are surplus, 7m which are abundant and plentiful 
enough to be used as supplementary foods in addition to the surpluses, 

The Department of Health, ¥ \dueation, and Welfare should be 
the administrative agency. 
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3. Established retail stores should be the distributive agencies. 

I prefer the use of established retail channels rather than relief 
agencies because, for one thing, relief-agency distribution would reach 
only relief recipients and, as I have stated, T think the base for assist- 
ance should be much broader. 

Retail channel distribution is also preferred, in my opinion, for these 
reasons : 

(a) It would cut down the amount of administrative and distribu- 
tive machinery needed to handle the program, and therefore, I hope, 
cut down the costs. 

(>) It would take the surplus-commodity program out of competi- 
tion with established retail stores. 

(c) It would give extra income to the retail grocer, and therefore 
give added tax revenues to the Government, which would help in some 
small degree to pay for the costs of the program. 

(7) It would make it possible for all of those who were made eligi- 
ble for the food stamps to secure their food allotments with dignity 
and be afforded the same courtesies which other citizens receive from 
their merchants. 

There is also one specific provision I believe any bill should con- 
tain—that is, that any allotment of food stamps—$10, $15, or more 
each month—should be over and above benefits now being received by 
public-assistance recipients and the unemployed. 

This program has the support of the National Farmers Union, which 
is backing it not just as a measure to help the farmers, but as a humani- 
tarian measure which will help many consumers. 

[t represents a vast departure from anything we have done in this 
country. It isa bold, but to me a se1 sible, approac h to the great para- 
dox we have in this country—an increasing abundance of food brought 
on by improved methods of far ming on the one hand, and a substantial 
number of undernourished and hungr y Americans on the other. 

I hope that this committee will report a food-stamp plan which can 
be brought to the floor of the House for consideration. 

Thank you for your courtesy in listening to me. 


STATEMENT OF HON. LEE METCALF, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MONTANA 


Mr. Mercarr. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this opportunity to ap- 
pear once again on behalf of a national food-allotment plan. This 
is the fourth time I have spoken for such legislation before committees 
of the Congress. 

I stated our case before the Committee on Agriculture in 1954 and 
in 1955. Two years ago, I appeared before the Senate Committee on 
Finance on behalf of an amendment to add a food-st: amp plan to the 
Social Security Act. 

In the 83d and succeeding Congresses, I have introduced legislation 
similar to that under consideration today. [It was H. R. 6908 in the 
83d Congress, H. R. 4577 in the 84th. It is title ITI of my H. R. 6024 
of the 85th Congress. , 

[am speaking today not only for myself, but also for the other mem- 
bers of the Montana congressional de legation—for Senator Murray, 
Senator Mansfield, and Congressman Anderson. 


— 
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Our agricultural surplus problem is not one of overproduction but 
one of underconsumption. In the midst of plenty, in this richest na- 
tion on earth, we have at least 15 million people who do not have an 
income large enough to afford the basic minimum diet necessary for 
health. 

Among these people are the unemployed, those on social security 
and those receiving State relief. 

According to the most recent report, 5.2 million Americans are 
jobless. Unemployment has continued until unemployment compen- 
sation, inadequate as it is, is running out for more than 100,000 a week. 
It is estimated that some 3 million of our jobless have exhausted their 
unemployment compensation benefits. 

In December of 1957, the most recent month for which I have the 
figures, 2,487,483 rec ipients of old-age assistance received a nationwide 
average payment of $60.68. The average in the separate States 
ranged from $106.20 in Connecticut down to $28.43 in Mississippi. 

A national monthly average of $66.25 was received that month by 
108,434 recipients of aid to the blind. Average payments were be- 
tween a high of $111.36 in Massachusetts and $35.50 in Alabama. 

Payments to the permanently and totally disabled averaged $60.02 

o 291,247 recipients. Connecticut paid an average $122.37, and the 
aaias ranged down to an average $29.45 in Mississippi. 

The 2,498,196 recipients of aid to dependent children received a 
nationwide average of $26.90. Average payments in the individual 
States ranged from $44.52 in Connecticut to $7.55 in Mississippi. 


Another 903,000 persons were benefiting from: Sta’e general assist- 
ance programs—benefiting, that is, to the extent of an average $22.77 
per person. 

This is far from the total number of Americans who do not have 


the income necessary to afford an adequate diet. We can add to this 
number at least part of the almost 3 million disabled veterans or their 
families drawing pensions or disability compensation. ‘There are at 
least 300,000 disabled policemen, firemen, State, and municipal em 
ployees. There is an unknown number of other persons living on fixed 
imcomes which have lost their purchasing power in the past few years. 

To approach this another way—the Federal Reserve Board reports 
that in 1956, the most recent year for which the survey is complete, 
there were 51.2 million family units in this Nation. Their median 
income was $4,700 before taxes. This figure is high because of the 
inclusion in the total of unattached individuals living alone. 

gut even using this broad group as a base, 29 percent—or almost 
1 in 3—had an income of $3,000 or less, before taxes, in 1956. And 
19 percent—or 1 in 5—had money income of $2,000 or less before taxes. 
If there were only 2 people in eac +h of these 10 million units with money 
income of $2,000 or less before taxes in 1956, then there were 20 mil- 
lion persons in this country that year who couldn’t afford a basic mini- 
mum diet. 

To get an idea of the inadequacy of these incomes, let’s take a look 
at the cost of food as estimated in Janu: ry by the Department o/ Agri- 
culture’s Agricultural Research Service. These researchers found 
that the average family of 2 young adults, 21 to 34 years old, living 
on what is called a low-cost adequate diet would have a food bill of 
$15.50 a week, $806 a year. If this couple were older, the low-cost diet 
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would cost $13.50 a week, $702 a year. A family of 4 with preschool 
children would pay $21 a week, $1,092 a year, for this low-cost diet. 
A family of 4 with school-age children would have a food bill of $24 a 
week, $1,248 a year. 

The cost of this “low-cost adequate diet” for a family of 4 with 
school-age children exceeds the total income of the 8 percent of the 
family units in this country which had a money income of less than 
$1,000 in 1956. 

Operation of the food allotment plan, utilizing existing facilities 
in the Department of Agriculture, would be simple. 

First would come the determination of the basic minimum diet which 
a person needs to stay healthy. Then we would figure the cost. of such 
adiet. This would be the “basic food allotment.” 

The third step would be to supplement the buying power of those 
Americans unable to afford the food allotment and who choose to 
participate in the program. The percentage of income spent. on food 

varies inversely with the amount of income—the smaller your income, 
the more of it you spend on food, the larger your income, the smaller 
the percentage of it that goes for food. 

_ The Department of Agriculture figures that people making between 

2,000 and $3,000 a year spend at least 40 percent of their income on 
food. I have carried this awit over into my bill, which provides that 
for up to 40 percent of their income, participants would be able to buy 
coupons entitling them to their food allotment. 

For example, suppose the retail cost of the individual food allot- 

ment is $20 a month—or $80 a month for a family of 4. If that family 
has an income of $100 a month, it could buy $80 worth of food coupons 
for a maximum 40 percent of the family income, or $40. The same 
family with a monthly income of $150 would pay $60 for the same 
number of coupons. If that same family had an income of $200 a 
month, the family would pay $80 for $80 worth of coupons—and the 
only advantage to that family participating in the program would be 
the availability, from time to time, of free coupons to buy specifically 
designated foods, such as those temporarily in surplus in a particular 
area. 

Using these examples, the Federal Government would be subsidizing 
that first family $40 a month. The second family would be subsidized 
$20 a month. 

I use the word “subsidy” deliberately. Under my bill we would 
be subsidizing our low-income people. We would put a floor under 
the standard of living, as far as food : is concerned—just as we now have 
a floor under wages, a floor under farm prices. It would be a Federal 
subsidy, just like a rapid tax writeoff, or a subsidy to an airline or to 
the publisher of a big newspaper or a magazine—except that this 
subsidy would go to low-income people instead of high-income groups. 

For its contr bution, the Federal Government would get an increase 
in family food consumption, healthier people and better markets for 
our farmers. Business would benefit because this program would 
use normal distribution channels. The participating family would 
spend its food coupons at grocery stores, paying retail prices for all 
food. The grocer would deposit the coupons in the bank along with 
his other rec ceipts. The coupons would clear through national bank- 
ing channels making use of present facilities. 
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In no sense would this be a relief program. There would be 
neither a means test nor a lengthy investigation by a welfare agency. 
As I see it, a simple declaration of income,:similar to that required 
on a Federal income-tax form, would suffice. 

The cost of this program would depend on a number of thmngs— 
among them the basic minimum diet and the extent to which the 
program were used. I doubt that the maximum cost would exceed 
the amount we now are paying to buy food and keep it off the market. 

Under date of April 7, 1955, the Department of Agriculture re- 
ported on « predecessor bill, H. R. 4577. That report, signed by 
Acting Secretary True D. Morse, contained the following paragraph: 

Current economic conditions are such that we do not feel that it would be 
desirable at this time to undertake a program of the broad scope contemplated 
in H. R. 4577. 

Economic conditions have changed since that report was submitted. 

I also wish to cal] the committee’s attention to the statement of Mr. 
Ezra Taft Benson, as executive secretary of the National Council of 
Farmer Cooperatives, when he appeared before a subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, holding a hearing on 
a sumilar bill on January 26, 1944. 

At that time, Mr. Benson read into the hearing record a resolution 
favoring the principle of the food-stamp plan. That resolution read 
in part as follows: 

We commend the United States Department of Agriculture on its food-stamp 
plan which provides an effective mechanism for moving agricultural surpluses 
into consumption among groups of low purchasing power in a manner that is 
highly beneficial to the recipient and which effectively utilizes the normal 
channels of distribution. We urge national extension of the plan as rapidly 
as feasible. 

At another point in his testimony, Mr. Benson said the council— 


has recognized that where there is extreme lack of purchasing power, serious 
enough to warrant assistance in maintaining a minimum standard of health, the 
food-stamp plan is the most effective program in supplying that need, particularly 
when efficiently administered at the local levels. 

Mr. Benson did not endorse the Aiken-La Follette bill then under 
consideration. He made it clear that the council delegate body “has 
endorsed the principle of the food-stamp plan.” The council, Mr. 
Benson said, “has not considered $8. 1331 as to details nor the details 
of any other plan.” Mr. Benson also was outspoken against what he 
called consumer subsidies. 

As you know, this is not a new idea. It was first introduced in 
1943 by Senator Aiken and Senator La Follette. Senator Aiken has 
introduced a food allotment bill in each session of Congress since then. 
He is joined in sponsorship of this bill in the 85th Congress by Sena- 
tors Young, Humphrey, Anderson, and Watkins. 

I found this bill early in 1953 while I was searching for a means of 
<lisposing of surpluses as an integral part of a complete farm program. 
As Senator Aiken has said, this measure grew out of a belief that 
better diets for Americans and better markets for our farmers are in 
the national interest. 

Mr. Anruso. Congressman Brown. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. CHARLES H. BROWN, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE SEVENTH DISTRICT OF THE STATE OF 
MISSOURI 


Mr. Brown. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

I congratulate this committee on going into this problem, and I 
appreciate the opportunity to appear. 

Mr. Anruso. I want to congratulate you for your present interest 
in this problem. 

Mr. Brown. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

You know, if there is anything that exasperates a taxpayer, I think 
it is to see one branch of his Government selling new wool blankets 
for surplus for $2.50 while another branch of the Government is paying 
the full retail price for new blankets, and in a sense we have a situa- 
tion like that in the production and utilization of American foodstuffs. 

Now, it is absurd for even one person to be hungry or on a totally 
inadequate diet in this country when the Nation’s Government is 
accumulating and maintaining stockpiles of surplus foodstuffs. 
Morally there is just no justification for anyone going hungry. 

Surely, within the framework of our free- enterprise system, there 
is some w: ay to get our food surplus into the stomachs of those who 
need and should have it. 

Now, the Secretary of Agriculture has made some vr oapegig ible 
progress in getting this surplus food into foreign mouths at a 50- 
percent discount under Public Law 480. That 1s progress. 

But we are making no progress at all getting this food into 26 
million American mouths—the pensioned, the needy, and the unem- 

loyed. There is no 50-percent discount for any of our people. That 
is just for the Pakistanians, the Japanese, the Yugoslavs, and others 
overseas. 

I question the wisdom of this policy not alone on the grounds th: at 
charity begins at home. I think we are overlooking a real opportunity 
for expanding the American farmer’s market here at home, and the 
Government is buying the food anyway in lots of cases. 

Any good sales Sprvannion, manager would probably take one look 
at what we are doing and s : “Look. You're so f: Isc inated with the 
green grass on the other side of the ocean that you’re ignoring com- 
pletely the best territory you have for increasing food sales. 

“Get to work on these 20 million pensioners, disabled, and unem- 
ployed Americans who have been forced to cut down to one-half the 
milk they really want, or who are buying a half-dozen eggs when they 
really want to buy a dozen. There’s your sales opportunity. 

“And don’t kid yourself that you 11 get the business by cutting the 
price one-half cent or 1 cent. Go after it the w ay the soap companies 
do—with a coupon operation. That’s one of the fastest sales stimu- 
lators there is.” 

When the soap companies want to bolster their market, they go at it 


with a real promotion operation, a coupon plan, largely. "I is one of 


the fastest stimulators there is. 

In this bill that is currently before this committee I suggest that you 
really have something here that is a lot bigger than any hody realizes. 
It is not only a means of getting food into some stomachs that need 
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it, but it is a great device, if it is worked right, to really increase the 
American market for foodstuffs and do a double-barreled job. 

Now, respectfully, may I submit that I have analyzed this whole 
thing very carefully and have done a lot of thinking on it for a long 
time. Iam not an expert, but I would like to make a few suggestions 
for you to think about in formulating a final bill to report to the 
House on this subject. 

Now, first of all, any food program of this type must be handled 
through established channels of trade, and this bill provides it. We 
believe in the free-enterprise system, and there is no point in trying to 
circumvent it. 

Now, secondly, may I suggest that the regular channels of trade are 
familiar with the term “coupons.” They are not familiar with the 
term “stamps.” They redeem and cash coupons at grocery stores all 
over America every day. Why not call the program a food-coupon 
plan instead of a food-stamp plan? It is minor, but as long as we 
stick with terms that people do understand, I think we are on safer 
ground. 

Now, third, if we expect a program to increase per capita consump- 
tion, and I feel it should, I don’t think it should just be charity. Now, 
it would be all right, you know, im the ease of the particul: arly needy 
that are just desperate. That is charity. That is where we get into 
merchandising. I respectfully suggest that you think about this for 
a minute. Food coupons should not cover 100 percent of the retail 
price of » quart of milk or a pound of butter or any other item. The 
coupon should be good pe 50 percent of the retail price, and the 
purchaser pays the other 50 percent in cash. Now, there is a dis- 
count of 50 percent. This | way you can distribute coupons to twice 
as many people for the same redemption cost; and it would stimulate 
more net increase in total food consumption. 

If 20 million purchasers went into stores with coupons worth 12 
cents on a 24-cent quart of milk, you’d get more real stimulation into 
milk sales than if 10 million purchasers went in with coupons worth 
24 cents on a 24-cent quart of milk. 

A per capita increase of 10 quarts of milk a year multiplied by 20 
million people is much greater than if you increase the consumption 
of 10 million people 15 quarts a y ar. The more people you cover 
the more net increase you are going to have in the total disappearance. 

So to do the double-barrel job I wonder if the coupons should not 
be good for 50 percent of the retail value and the balance in cash. 

Now, there is another reason for the 50-percent-of-retail-price cou- 
pon; and that is the farm value of surplus foodstuffs that best lend 
themselves to a food-coupon program represents about 50 percent of 
the retail cost of the food through normal trade channels. 

No one knows that better th: an you, Mr. Chairman. You have made 
an excellent study of the farmer’s share of the consumer’s food dollar. 

A coupon good for 24 cents on a 24-cent quart of milk actually is 
getting into consumption only about 10 cents worth of surplus farm 
milk. There is 14 cents for distributing, processing, and so forth. 

Now if you could move that quart of milk into consumption with a 
12-cent coupon and 12 cents consumer cash, the Government coupon 
is about the equivalent of what the Commodity Credit Corporation 
is paying for dried milk to put into warehouses. 
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And don’t underestimate the power of a 12-cent coupon to get a 
housewife to purchase a 24-cent quart of milk, or a 40-cent coupon to 
get her to purchase an 80-cent package of flour. 

The soap companies, the coffee blenders, the cereal manufacturers 
can prove to you that it works. : 

This is a way to stimulate increased consumption and take a big 
step forward toward eating our way out of some of this surplus pro- 
duction. 

Certain commodities will lend. themselves to a food-coupon pro- 
gram and others will not. But let’s not give up on the food-stamp 
idea just because every commodity might not fit into it. Let’s take 
those that do fit and see how it works for awhile. 

Now, what about the costs of this program? I wonder if the com 
mittee has actually figured the costs on a scientific basis. Now, I do 
not pretend that these figures are absolutely accurate, but they are as 
accurate as I could make them with my limited mathematical ability. 
I got them from the Department of Agriculture. If we give coupons 
worth 50 percent of the retail price to each recipient for his average 
quota of certain foodstuffs now in surplus, it would cost $2.45 per 
month per recipient. In other words, there would be $1.50 worth of 
coupons for fluid milk, there would be 20 cents worth of coupons for 
cream, there would be 20 cents worth of coupons for cheese, there 
would be 25 cents worth of coupons for butter, there would be 20 
cents worth of coupons for wheat flour, there would be 5 cents worth 
of coupons for dried beans, and there would be 5 cents worth of cou- 
pons for cornmeal. That is $2.45. That is what the average person 
consumers at retail price in this country per year, figuring that the 
coupon would be 50 percent of that price. 

For slightly more than another dollar a month you could add 
poultry products—eggs, broiler meat, and turkey. 

If you wanted to go all the way, you could at $3.50 a month, approx- 
imately, add red meat. 

For about $7. per month per recipient you could issue coupons worth 
one-half of the purchase price, retail price, for meat, milk, eggs, and 
flour in this country. That would run about $7. 

Now, here is what those figures are based on: The average American 
spent $34.90 in 1957 for fluid milk, retail price. That is about 14 
quarts a month. 

Chances are our pensioners and our needy didn’t drink 7 quarts of 
milk a month last year, but if they got $1.50 worth of food coupons 
each month with their Government check—the coupons good for one- 
half price on each quart—they could buy their 14 quarts for the 
same amount of cash they have been spending for 7 quarts. 

Now this is what I feel would really be expanding markets. And 
the program can be as big or as little as Congress wishes to make it. 

Now this bill in its present form covers only the public-assistance 
people and the needy, as I read it; is that correct ? 

Mr. Anruso. Are you referring to 11809 ? 

Mr. Brown. [am referring to 11162. 

Mr. Anruso. I wish you would get a copy of 11809, which is all 
inclusive, and I think it has taken into consideration a great. deal of 
your suggestions, which we value very much. 

Mr. Brown. Fine. 
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Now if we cover just the public-assistance people in the country 
that would run, I figure, on this 50-percent basis, about. $165 million 
a year. There are 514 million people now receiving public assistance. 

Now you can make it as big or as small as you want to. If you 
want to get into people on the low levels of social security and rail- 
road retirement, people who are really plagued by this problem, then 
it is going to cost some more. If you add all of the people who are 
unemployed, even at today’s high figure, and give them coupons, 
that would be another $200 million a year. 

Mr. Anruso. They are included. 

Mr. Brown. Good, Mr. Chairman. 

Now, actually, what this would amount to—milk, cheese, butter, 
Hour, cornmeal, eggs, and poultry meat could move into the mouths 
of 20 million deserving Americans—our disabled, blind, our needy, 
and our sorely pressed retired. Instead of piling it up in warehouses, 
or selling it all to the Japanese or Pakistanis at a 50-percent discount, 
we could sell some of it to 20 million of our own people at the same 
50-percent discount. 

Now that, Mr. Chairman, I submit is just good business. It is 
good for the farmer, and it is good for the country, and I hope this 
committee will report out a bill. 

I wonder if it would be in order if I got with the committee staff 
and went over some suggested amendments that I have drawn up for 
H. R. 11162, and see whether they will apply or are necessary to the 
new bill. 

Mr. Anruso. We would be very happy to have you do that. 

Mr. Brown. ‘Thank you. 

Mr. Anrvuso. I want to thank you, Congressman Brown. As usual, 
you have made a very illuminating statement. We appreciate it. 

Mr. Warts. Mr. Chairman, I also want to thank the Congressman 
for the information he has given us. 

Carrying your figures out for 20 million people and $94 a person, 
what would that run, about one billion eight a year? 

Mr. Brown. If you go the full way. What I was talking about, 
Mr. Watts, was just going through the poultry, meat, and eggs. 

Mr. Warts. That would take $7 a month? 

Mr. Brown. No, that would take about $3.50 a month. 

Mr. Warts. That would be $36 a year, and that times 20 million ? 

Mr. Brown. That is about $800 million or so. 

Mr. Warts. Now, what are you going to do with the fellow who 
doesn’t have the money to pay his 50 percent? You have some people 
in that category ? 

Mr. Brown. I know we do, and I think very definitely the program 
should have enough flexibility about it that there could be a different 
type of food coupon issued to the needy and the indigent covering 
the full cost, which is more into the distribution of food surplus in 
its entirety. It is actually replacing private purchases with Govern- 
ment purchases. 

Mr. Warts. You would want to be very careful, wouldn’t you, in 
setting out the line of demarcation so that you wouldn’t have con- 
troversy—— 

Mr. Brown. That is true. 

Mr. Warts. As to which category a fellow belonged in? 
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Mr. Brown. That is true. 

I think we have it in our social security legislation right now on 

ublic assistance. A man has to be proven “needy, worthy. Now, that 
is a broad term and can cover a multitude of sins sometimes, but 
there have to be regulations spelled out as to who cun qualify for the 
full purchase price of the food and who can qualify for, say 50 per- 
cent of the purchase price of the food. 

Mr. Warrs. Do you think it might be worth consideration to have 
it arranged so that States and local organizations put up the other 
50 percent? They have to take care of the indigent. 

Mr. Brown. I think that would be a very good possibility. Yes, 
indeed. 

Mr. McIntire. Could I ask one question? I do appreciate your 
statement, Mr. Brown. 

There was a witness yesterday who suggested to the committee 
that this legislation should be so written that residency requirements 
would be waived. I don’t want to put words into his mouth, but I 
gained the impression that his thought, to take the step further, was 
that requirements relative to participation in the program would be 
pretty much Federal requirements in order to get uniformity across 
the country. 

Would you care to comment as to what you think as to the respon- 
sibility of States in making the determination, or should the legisla 
tion be broad at the Federal level 7 

Mr. Brown. I see no reason why we cannot follow the pattern that 
is already established in these benefit programs. Certain ones of 
them are left to the States, and certain ones, such as social security, 
railroad retirement, veterans’ benefits, and so forth, are strictly in 
the hands of the Federal Government. 

I believe that in the amendments that I drafted to H. R. 11162, ] 
specified that the eligibility for the 50 percent coupons which would 
apply maybe to people who are better off than the needy—that those 
requirements could be established by the President as to who qualifies. 

In the case such as unemployment compensation and such as the 
needy on welfare assistance, you know, in those programs where de 
termination of eligibility is left to the State and administration is 
left to the State, I believe within broad categories established by 
the Federal Government, the State should be supreme in determin 
ing it. 

Mr. Anruso. Thank you again, Congressman. 

(The statement follows:) 


STATEMENT OF HoN. CHARLES H. Brown, or Tne STATE or MISSOURI 


Among the many problems that plague the Nation, our gravest domestic 
problem, I think, is that we have too many people trying to pay 1958 living 
costs with a 1948 income. People who established their social security or rail- 
road retirement base when the average annual wage in this country was $1,000 
are caught in a vise. People getting a $55-a-month old-age assistance check 
or $60 from the Veterans’ Administration—are, too, A young industrial worker, 
temporarily unemployed, trying to keep a big family of growing youngsters to 
gether on a $30-a-week unemployment compensation check is in the same vise. 

Just the bare necessities of life—food, clothing, and shelter—have become a 
nightmarish problem to some 20 million American people. 

For years, the retired and disabled have clung fast to the hope that—sooner 
or later—the cost of living will come back around to their level. 
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But it has been over a decade now since the inflation spiral started. Every 
day we get more and more on a wartime footing, more and more of a wartime 
economy, and the end is nowhere in sight. 

We are a Nation renowned for its abundance and its capacity to produce 
abundance, but we can’t seem to distribute what we produce. 

It is absurd for even one person to be hungry or on a totally inadequate diet 
when the Nations’ Government is accumulating and maintaining stockpiles of 
surplus foodstuffs. 

Surely, within the framework of our free enterprise system, there is some 
way to get our food surplus into the stomachs of those who need and should 
have it. 

Every once in awhile I hear the Secretary of Agriculture say that he wants 
to get some of this blessing of abundance into the mouths of people instead 
of in Government warehouses. 

The Secretary has made some commendable progress in getting this surplus 
food into foreign mouths—at a 50-percent discount under Public Law 480. 

But we’re making no progress at all getting this food into 20 million American 
mouths—the pensioned, the needy, and the unemployed. There’s no 50-percent 
discount for our own—that’s only for the Pakistanians, the Japanese, the Yugo- 
slavs, and others overseas. 

I question the wisdom of this policy not alone on the grounds that charity 
begins at home. I think we're overlooking a real opportunity for expanding 
the American farmer’s market here at home, and the Government is buying the 
food anyway. 

Any good sales promotion manager would probably take one look at what 
we’re doing and say, “Look, you’re so fascinated with the green grass of the 
other side of the ocean that you're ignoring completely the best territory you 
have for increasing food sales. 

“Get to work on these 20 million pensioners, disabled, and unemployed Ameri- 
eans who have been forced to cut down to one-half the milk they really want, 
or who are buying a half-dozen eggs when they really want to buy a dozen. 
There’s your sales opportunity. 

“And don’t kid yourself that you'll get the business by cutting the price % 
or 1 cent. Go after it the way the soap companies do—with a coupon operation. 
That’s one of the fastest sales stimulators there is.” 

Mr. Chairman, you’re holding hearings on a food-stamp program—but it’s 
bigger than that. What you really have here is a device by which this Nation 
‘an give 20 million deserving people a cost-of-living pension raise, in the form 
of a food-coupon promotion that will really stimulate sales and consumption of 
some farm commodities—a double-barrel job, if it’s done right. 

Now what kind of a program would it have to be to be right? 

Well, I'm no expert, but let’s think together a little bit: 

First, it must be handled through established channels of trade. We believe 
in the free-enterprise system and we must not circumvent or injure processors, 
wholesalers, or retailers. H.R. 11162 provides this. 

Second, the regular channels of trade are familiar with “coupons.” They 
redeem and cash in coupons at grocery stores all over America every day. Why 
not call the program a food-coupon plan instead of a food-stamp plan? 

Third, if we expect the program to increase per capita consumption—and I 
feel it should—there’s where we get into merchandising. 

[I respectfully suggest that food coupons should not cover 100 percent of the 
retail price of a quart of milk or a pound of butter. The coupon should be 
good for 50 percent of the retail price and the purchaser pays the other 50 
percent in cash. 

This way 

You can distribute coupons to twice as many people for the same redemption 
cost; and it would stimulate more net increase in total food consumption. 

If 20 million purchasers went into stores with coupons worth 12 cents on a 
24-cent quart of milk, you’d get more real stimulation into milk sales than 
if 10 million purchasers went in with coupons worth 24 cents on a 24-cent quart 
of milk. 

A per capita increase of 10 quarts of milk a year multiplied by 20 million 
people increased their purchases 15 quarts a year. 

If the sole purpose were charity, coupons would have to be worth full retail 
value. sut to do the double-barrel job of getting food to people who can’t buy 
enough of it and at the same time stimulate consumption for producers—I won- 
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der if the coupons should not be good for 50 percent of the retail value and the 
balance in cash. 

There is another reason for the 50-percent-of-retail-price coupon ; and that is— 
the farm value of surplus foodstuffs that best lend themselves to a food-coupon 
program represents about 50 percent of the retail cost of the food through normal 
trade channels. 

A coupon good for 24 cents on a 24-cent quart of milk actually is getting into 
consumption only about 10 cents worth of farm surplus milk. There’s 14 cents 
for processing, transporting, distributing, ete. 

Now, if you could move that quart of milk into consumption with a 12-cent 
coupon and 12-cent consumer’s cash, the Government coupon is about the equiva- 
lent of what the CCC will pay for that much dried milk to put it in a warehouse. 

And don’t underestimate the power of a 12-cent coupon to get a housewife to 
purchase a 24-cent quart of milk, or a 40-cent coupon to get her to purchase an 
80-cent package of flour. 

The soap companies, the coffee blenders, the cereal manufacturers can prove 
to you that it works. 

This is the way to stimulate increased consumption and take a big step 
forward toward eating our way out of some of this surplus production. 

Now, everyone knows that it will not make any real dent in the 1 billion 
bushels of corn or the 900 million bushels of wheat now owned by the CCC. 

Coupons cannot solve the “problem crop” difficulties which plague us. 

Certain commodities will lend themselves to a food coupon program; and 
others will not. But let’s not give up on the food stamp idea just because every 
commodity might not fit into it. Let’s take those that do fit and see how it 
works. 

The commodities that lend themselves most favorably to a food-stamp program, 
in my opinion, are fluid milk and cream, butter, cheese, wheat flour, dried beans, 
poultry meat and eggs, and red meat. 

Right now, the CCC does not own any red meat, poultry meat, or eggs. They 
do hold quantities of every other commodity I mentioned, and are apt to acquire 
additional quantities at any minute. 

Now what about costs? 

Here’s what would be required in the way of coupons to supply each recipient 
with his average quota of certain foodstuffs now in surplus, if coupons were 
worth one-half retain price— 
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For slightly more than $1 a month, you could add poultry products— 
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For another $3.50 a month, approximately, you could add red meat. About $7 
a month per recipient would cover meat, eggs, and flour. 

The average American spent $34.90 in 1957 for fluid milk, retail price. That’s 
about 14 quarts a month. 

Chances are, our pensioners and our needy didn’t drink 7 quarts of milk a 
month last year. But if they got $1.50 worth of food coupons each month with 
their Government check—the coupons good for one-half price on each quart—they 
could buy their 14 quarts for the same amount of cash they’ve been spending for 
7 quarts. 

This would be really expanding markets. And the program can be as big or as 
small as Congress wishes to make it. 

If the 5.5 million people now receiving public assistance are to receive the 
coupons and each is to get $2.45 worth a month ($29.40 a year)—that’s $165 
million a year, cost of the food-coupon program. 
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Actually, you’ve authorized far too much money in H. R. 11162 if it is to cover 
only public assistance recipients and the needy—even if the coupons are to be 
good for full retail cost. 

Personally, I’d like to see this coupon program include more people. Every- 
one in the lower brackets of social security retirement, railroad retirement, vet- 
erans, unemployment compensation, etc. need it. 

There are some 16 million receiving retirement, disability, and survivor benefit 
checks from United States Government agencies. 

Say, 8 million of them get less than $80 a month. They could well be included 
in this program and not exceed the $1 billion authorized. 

For less than $200 million a year, the unemployed could get a 50 percent dis- 
count on food in surplus. Why not coordinate this program with any changes in 
unemployment compensation now under consideration. 

Milk, cheese, butter, flour, cornmeal, eggs, and poultry meat could move into 
the mouths of 20 million deserving Americans—our disabled, blind, our needy, 
and our sorely pressed retired. Instead of piling it up in warehouses, or selling 
it all to the Japanese or Pakistanis at a 50-percent discount, we could sell some 
of it to 20 million of our own people at the same 50-percent discount. 

The cost for these foods mentioned would run about $850 million a year— 
for 20 million recipients. Approximately 50 percent of this cost is already being 
incurred to acquire surplus food for Government warehouses. 

If coupons increased the consumption of milk and dairy products 25 percent, 
among 20 million Americans, there wouldn’t be any dairy products at all in 
surplus warehouses. 

Ask any good merchandising man in American business. He’ll say that coupons 
good for 12 cents on a 24-cent quart of milk, though limited to only 12 percent 
of your total market, will move more milk than if you reduce the price one-half 
or 1 cent or even 2 cents a quart on every quart across the board to 100 percent 
of your market. 

We have 20 million Americans who are caught in the vise of cold-war infla- 
tion. They can use the food we are accumulating in surplus warehouses. We 
need to sell the surplus. Let’s get the two together and help solve both problems 
with a food-coupon program. 


Mr. Anrvso. Congressman Dingell. 

We are happy to have you here, because you have a long-standing 
interest in the food-stamp program. I know you have introduced a 
bill, and we incorporated that into the record yesterday. 





STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN D. DINGELL, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE 15TH DISTRICT OF THE STATE OF 


MICHIGAN 


Mr. Dinceiu. I would like to complement the chairman and the 
committee for their gracious courtesy, and I would like to commend 
the committee on their interest in this most important subject. 

Mr. Chairman, as you and the members of the committee under- 
stand, I do not represent a farm district, but I feel as a Representa- 
tive in Congress 1 have a very definite interest not only in the wel- 
fare of my people i in the city but also in the welfare of the people on 
the farms. 

As you are well aware, as members of the Agriculture Committee, 
we are today holding one of the largest surplus commodity lists in 
the history of mankind, and the cost of stor ing and holding this wealth 
of food and fiber is enormous. 

I have consistently voted in favor of legislation which I felt was 
are to the farmer even in spite of critic ism from my own people. 

I do feel there is a very definite weakness in the way that the food 
which we presently hold in our Commodity Credit warehouses is being 
distributed. There is also another substantially large amount of food 
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which is in surplus but which is not denominated as being in surplus 
and which is not held in Government warehouses, and I am sure the 
chairman and members of the committee are well aware that there 
are large numbers of commodities which are presently listed as being 
in substantial supply monthly by the Department of Agriculture, and 
there are a tremendous number of commodities which are listed by 
the Department as being substantially below parity, as low as 60 and 
70 percent of parity. 

This represents a very real hardship to the farmer, and a very real 
hardship to my people in the city. The farmer cannot buy the prod- 
ucts that my city people produce, because he is not able to drive a fair 
return from his farming activities. My people are depressed for 
lack of market for automobiles. 

I would like to call to the attention of the committee the very grave 
situation that faces, my people at home. The city of Detroit and 
the State of Michigan unemployment figures, frankly, are very 
frightening to me. 

Mr. Anrvso. It is a little over 17 percent; isn’t it? 

Mr. Diner. It is almost 18 percent, Mr. Chairman. 

In the city of Detroit there are 260,000 people out of work, with a 
recent closing of manufacturing plants by the automobile companies 
and the suppliers to adjust inventories, which is not reflected in that 
figure. Approximately 468,000 people are unemployed in the State 
of Michican. This is a very real hardship, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Anrvso. Very frightening. 

Mr. Dingetx. These people are hungry and out of work through 
no fault of their own. 

I would like to direct the attention of the chairman and the com- 
mittee very respectfully, if I could, to the effect that there is presently 
legislation on the books under which a food stamp program was con- 
ducted in the 1930’s and early 1940’s. I am sure the committee is 
aware of that fact. I have been critical of Mr. Benson for his failure 
to use the legislation to distribute the surplus foods which they are 
distributing, but also to distribute commodities which they are selling 
far below parity. 

I am sure the members of the committee are aware of the fact that 
the farm population is approximately 12 percent of the population 
today and the city population is substantially larger. The taxes that 
support the farm program are largely the taxes of the city people, and 
I do not criticize the support of farm income by adequate and proper 
action. I feel that that is right, but I think that with this food avail- 
able we have a duty to see to it that our people in the cities do have 
an opportunity to have a full stomach and do have an opportunity 
to get proper nourishment. 

I am extremely critical of the way in which the food has been dis- 
tributed. There has been a great deal of waste. I have been informed 
by the people who handle it at home that in spite of the controls they 
are able to use there has been a considerable amount of pilferage. 

Now, in conclusion, Mr, Chairman, I would like to say this: No 
less a person than Ezra Taft Benson appeared on behalf of such 
legislation as this in 1944 in hearings before the Senate Agriculture 
Committee, which were then on §. 1331. At that time he endorsed and 
recommended to the committee the views of the National Council of 
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Farmer Cooperatives, on whose behalf he was appearing, as execu- 
tive secretary. He said: 

We commend the United States De partment of Agriculture on its food-stamp 
plan which provides an effective mechanism for moving agricultural surpluses 
into consumption among groups of low purchasing power in a manner that is 
highly beneficial to the recipient, and we think effectively utilizes the normal 
channels of distribution. We urge national extension of the plan as early as 
possible. 

We feel in view of the great need, in view of the real humanitarian 
benefits and wonderful opportunity to use this great mountain of 
surplus food and fiber, that a food-stamp program is of the greatest 
necessity to the people in this country. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I would like to say I do have the 
honor of introducing to the committee a distinguished citizen of the 
State of Michigan, Mr. John Spoelm: un, who is a member of the na- 
tional board of directors of the Farmers Union, and the president 
of our own Michigan Farmers Union, and who happens in addition 
to that, Mr. Chairman, to be a real honest-to- goodne ss dirt farmer, 
and a very close and personal friend of mine. 

Mr. Anrvuso. You can tell the people from your State you have 
made a very excellent case for them, and this committee, if it has the 
power, will do whatever it can to help. 

Mr. Dincetx. I thank you. 

Mr. Anruso. Now, Senator, we are honored to have you here and 
glad that you could come. 


STATEMENT OF HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE, SENATOR FROM THE 
STATE OF WISCONSIN 


Mr. Anruso. We are very honored this morning to have a great 
student of this subject who has spent many years in trying to help 
farmers, and he has no lesser regard for consumers, I am sure. Sen- 
ator, we are honored to have you here and glad that you could come. 

Senator Proxmire. Mr. Chairman, I am very grateful for your 
courtesy and thoughtfulness in making it possible for me to appear 
this way, and I want to thank Mr. Dingell also for his cooperation. 

I was delighted that I had an opportunity to hear part of Mr. 
Brown’s testimony and part of Mr. Dingell’s testimony. I agree it 
was extremely enlighte ning and competent and very helpful to me. 
I thought also that ‘the question and the answers helped shed a lot of 
light on this. : 

Mr. Chairman, members of the committee; I am very grateful for 
this opportunity, Mr. Ch: airman, 4 to appear before you to state my 
views on a subject in which I am nee interested, ' 

I am not here to argue the details of any specific food-stamp legis- 
lation which has been introduced. The moral and economic principles 
which form the basis for a Federal food-stamp plan are of overriding 
importance. My position, stated briefly, is that we, the 85th Congress, 
must not allow to continue the shameful paradox of simultaneous 
food surplus and hunger, Not only is this situation mor ally improper 


it is poor ec onomics at a time when our economy is goin ¢ through the 
worst recession since World War II. 
Mr. Chairman, I would like to emphasize that certainly this is the 


tame, of all times, when it should be possib le toe nact a food-stamp 
i i 
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program. As was brought out there are 400,000 people out of work 
in Michigan and 100,000 people are out of work in Wisconsin. 

Sumner Slichter, who is a conservative economist and who has felt 
that the recession was not very serious right along, even he has esti- 
mated that by the third quarter of the year we will have at best over 
5 million people out of work. So this is a continuing problem, and 
it is a problem that it seems to me is not only tremendous sly important 
to the farmer but also, of course to the people who are out of work, 
and urgently need food. 

It is argued by some that the agricultural problem is solely one of 
farm surpluses. This narrow view inevitably leads to the conclusion 
that we can solve our farm problem by wasting feod—by paying peo- 
ple to plow under or not produce crops. However, if we also consider 
the fact.that millions are hungry and suffering from malnutrition, we 
realize that part of our problem is distribution. Some part of our 
surpluses result from the fact that today’s potential demand is much 
greater than the effective demand. From everything I have seen, it is 
clear if the potential demand were‘tranglated into ‘effective. demand, 
we might very well have food shortage rather than a surplus, certainly 
in many commodities. 

The food-stamp plan deals directly with this problem. By in- 
creasing the effective demand of low-income families, surpluses in 
certain foods will be reduced. 

In turn, this increased demand will give a boost to the entire food 
producing, processing, and marketing economy. As the program 
could be handled through the distribution facilities of the regular 
commercial trade channels, it would not require the establishment of 
a wasteful, cumbersome, and clumsy Government bureaucracy. A 
3 or 4 percent expansion in food trade could be accompanied in many 
cases at no extra cost to the private businesses involved. With little 
or no increase in fixed operating costs, the gross margin on the extra 
business would be almost entirely an addition to net profit. 

I might say if there is any group in society that is suffering more 
than the people directly out of wo ote and the farmers, it is the small- 
business men, and particularly the small retailer, the small merchant. 
In my State the bankruptcies are greater than at any time in history. 
I think that is true in many sections of the country and it is true 
because the small-business men depend on groups whose income has 
been sharply reduced either by economic situations, as in the case of 
the farmers and the unemployed or by the erosion of rising living 
costs, as in the cases of people on social security. People such as 
I am talking about just don’t have the money to buy the kind of 
food they need. 

This increase in business would be particularly significant to the 
many independent small businesses that operate in the food trades. 

Now, Congressman Watts has raised the question in interrogating 
Congressman Brown about the cost of the program, and I think it 
is very, very helpful to have detailed and as precise information as 
we can get on it. 

I think a particularly attractive feature of a program of this na- 
ture is that it will add relatively little to the Nation’s real tax burden. 
This is true because it will generate almost as much new tax revenue 
as it will cost to operate the program. 
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The expenditures by the Government to finance the food coupons 
will represent a direct increase in the taxable incomes of those in the 
food mdustry at all stages. By increasing the tax base in this way, 
the Government will receive larger taxpayments. Insofar as the 
profits of corporations in the food industry are expanded, approx- 
imately one-half will return to the Federal Government as tax reve- 
nue, Fi the case of farmers, taxable income will be increased con- 
siderably more than the 3 or 4 percent by which food consumption 
will be raised. This is true because the prices received by farmers 
for food commodities tend to increase by 4 or 5 percentage points 
for each 1-percent increase in demand. 

In closing, I would like to again emphasize that this is a good 
program for moral as well as economic reasons. We have a moral 
obligation to use our abundant resources wisely and humanely. Wast- 
ing and destroying food when people are hungry is against our moral 
principles. This Congress can act morally and wisely by passing 
a food-stamp plan. 

Once again I want to thank the chairman and members of the 
committee for their courtesy in permitting me to appear before you. 
{ very much appreciate it. I feel that the testimony given by Con- 
gressman Dingell and Congressman Brown was particularly worth- 
while along lines which I am not supplying this morning, because 
they were specific, in the case of Congressman Brown, in indies iting 
some of the details of the measure, which I think are very helpful. 

Mr. Anruso. Senator, I don’t know whether you are familiar with 
H. R. 11809, which was the latest bill drafted on tie subject. That bill 
contemplates taking care of something like 10 million people at a cost 
of a little less than a billion dollars, and it contemplates taking care of 
people on relief, unemployed, and sometimes the head of the family 
may have 5 or 6 children. The Secretary then can extend the relief 
to other members so that the entire family can be well taken care of. 

In the situation, for example, where the family is receiving $20 per 
week assistance for food, and in order to bring the nutritional value of 
food for that family to what it should be, then the bill provides that 
we can give them the extra food stamps for maybe $10 worth. So that 
that family which now may be getting only $20 will be receiving $30, 
and we believe that that will increase consumption and be helpful 
both to the farmer and to the consumer; is that your view, sir? 

Senator Proxmire. I think that is an excellent program. 

The bill which I was thinking about, and as part of my overall farm 
program which we introduced separately, is a bill which recognizes 
that 1 out of 7 people in the country have to spend more than 40 percent 
of their income on food, and we felt that in every case, whether these 
people were on relief, whether they were in some category that was 

easily definable, or people who had a very diminished income and were 
te inadequately, where they could establish the fact they had to 
pay more than 40 percent on food, then they would be able to buy for 
one-quarter of the value. They would be able to buy these coupons, 
and I think the effect would be pretty much the same. 

Mr. Anruso. Pretty much the same. 

Senator Proxmire. And I would be delighted, of course, to support 
the measures which you have discussed. 
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Mr. Anruso. Well, Senator, I think we are all in accord, as you 
very well put it, that we do have this abundance of supply of food and 
surplus and we do have our own people here in America who are 
starving for that food, who need it, and we have been extremely 
generous to foreign countries. Sometimes it hasn’t been fully appre- 
ciated. It is about time that we take care of our own. Do you not 
think so? 

Senator Proxmie. Absolutely. I think if this program were put 
up toa referendum of the American people, I think it would pass over- 
whelmingly, 9 to 1 or 10 to 1 at least. I have talked about this kind 
of program not only with farmers, not only with retail merchants, not 
only with people who are unemployed, but with businessmen and with 
many other people in all walks of life, and I found just overwhelming 
approval of this, and it makes so much sense. It is so ridiculous for 
us to produce and have this great blessing, this almost unprecedented 
blessing in terms of history, of a wonderful abundance of food and to 
waste it, and the opportunity that we have, with just a little intelli- 
gence and initiative and imagination and humanitarianism, it seems 
to-me is an opportunity we must not miss, and this is the time to do it. 

Mr. Anruso. Thank you, Senator. We are certainly going to try 
to bring out a bill from the House, and we invite your cooperation in 
the Senate. 

Ave there any questions ? 

Thank you very much, Senator. 

Senator Proxmire. I would like to say in reply to the question 
which was asked Congressman Brown that I would agree that waiving 
these residency requirements in this case would be most desirable. 
We are very conscious in Wisconsin of the unfortunate inequities 
that have developed on the part of people who have moved from one 
State to another, and there are kind of stateless people who are desper- 
ately in need of food, particularly, and sometimes they go a year 
without being able to get any kind of relief, and I think that certainly 
there should be considered by the committee the possibility of having 
some provision for eliminating residence requirements. 

Mr. Anruso. Just one more question, Senator: You do agree if we 
could work out some kind of program there should be some kind of 
State partic ip ation moneywise that they should contribute 4 

Senator Proxmirr. I think that is always a sensible proposal. It 
decentralizes administration and it puts a premium on economical and 
efficient administration. It is very wise. I certainly favor that 
principle. 

Mr. Anruso. Mr. McIntire. 

Mr. McIntire. In view of the fact that the bill referred to is an 
authorization that this program would be used in relation to those 
who are only receiving unemployment benefits, I would like to submit 
for the record this table showing the current average weekly payments 
under unemployment compensation programs in the separate States 
and ask that it be made a part of the record at this point. 

Mr. Anruso. It may be made a part of the record. 
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(The table follows :) 


Average weekly payments to recipients of unemployment benefits, January 1958, 
by State 


| Indiana_____~ Sea 

. | Minnesota___- ‘ eos . & 
OO NEIE occ cbeieennenntnes 31. 6 | Wisconsin whe atom) ae 
New Hampshire ; 24. ROE iis cia caaleeenaih : 26.8 
Rhode Island___- : . 27.68 | Kansas_- coasts J i i 28.7 
VORRORE LEU! Sie ccoe eas 24.85 | Missouri___-__- 3 E “2° 968 
New Jersey 32. 48 | Nebraska___.---_--.- a ee 
New York . 81.19} North Dakota ’ ae 
Puerto Rico_ : 25. South Dakota__ 25. % 
Virgin Islands_____- 22. Arkansas____-_- 20. 6 
Delaware__-_ 380.32 | Louisiana Riese ‘ 23:4 
Distr.ct of Columbia__ ~~ _. 26.63 | Oklahoma-_-_-_- ‘ i 25. 28 
I eit aiken te oe Tk ee 24. § 
North Carolina_ 9.94 | Colorado Be 31. 95 
Pennsylvania 30. 01 | Montana 28. 11 
Virm@iniat ek kik: i 3 46 New Mexico--. 26. 
West Virginie ssscc incu 24. 29 | Utah ppb thd hein 31. 6 
Alabama : 22. 97 | Wyoming- ate 34. 23 
Florida “s soe 24.15 | Arizona te. 2 
Georgia__- ‘ : bie 23. 69 | California t mize 32. 71 
Mississippi . 21.385 | Hawaii____-- ‘ , : 26. 93 
South Carolina___- p dnittnn aces e; hs O44) Nevada..z: ‘ 3c. Ca6 
Tennessee 24. O7 | Alaska_-_-- , ad 37. 02 
Kentucky ye a. 35. 04 
Mich gan- 35.82 Oregon_____----- ; 34. 93 
Onio- 33.18 | Washington_-—-~- : . 80.38 
Illinois___—_- ; eee 


Source: U. S. , Department of Labor. The Labor Market and Employment Seeurity, 
March 1958, p. 50. 


Mr. AN VFUSO. Now. Mr. Spoelman. 


Mr. Spoelman, you are president of the Michigan Farmers Union 


and a member of the board of directors of the National Farmers Union: 
is that correct, sir ¢ 


Mr. SpoetMAN. Correct. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN SPOELMAN, PRESIDENT, MICHIGAN FARMERS 
UNION; MEMBER, BOARD OF DIRECTORS, NATIONAL FARMERS 
UNION 


Mr. Anruso. We have heard a great deal about you, and we are 
very pleased that you could be here this morning, and we hope to 
profit by your testimony. 

Mr. SroetMan. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
certainly do appreciate, as well as the National Farmers Union ap- 
preciates, this opportunity to appear before this committee, and for 
the record I would like to say that I appreciate the introduction given 
by one of the Congressmen, Congressman Dingell, from Michigan. 

We have a prepared statement that we have distributed to the mem- 
bers of the committee, and I would like to read to you certain para- 
graphs from this prepared statement, and then I would like to answer 
any questions that the committee might have. 
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Delegates to the recent Farmers Union convention endorsed legis- 
lation to make possible adequate diets for needy families through a 
food stamp or allot ment plan. 

In view of the testimony of Farmers Union witnesses before the full 
committee on farm income legislation, you already know our recom- 
mendations for legislation to stop the chronic depression on farms. 
Our recommendations provide for stabilizing market conditions—a 
market in which farmers have a chance to earn a parity of income. We 
have asked for workable devices to enable farmers to keep market sup- 
plies in balance with demand so that farm income protection programs 
can operate without cost to the Federal Treasury in years of full pros- 
perity and full employment. In periods when market demand drops 
from growing unemployment during a recession or depression, we 
have asked that authority be given for using parity income deficiency 
or other compensatory payments in workable combinations with price- 
supporting loans and purchases. 

We see this authority as a means of protecting the interests of con- 
sumers who can buy all the food they need for good nutrition. 

In testimony before the full committee, Farmers Union also asked 
that the dietary needs of low-income and unemployed consumers be 
met through the enactment of legislation to provide for a food-stamp 
plan. We are gratified that the Consumers Study Subcommittee has 
taken action to bri ing a food-stamp bill before the House. While Farm- 
ers Union fully endorses such legislation, the record should show that 
we do not look upon a food-stamp plan, even if operated on the most 
liberal basis provided for in the bills before the committee, primarily 
as a farm income protection measure. 

Most retired persons, old-age pensioners, unemployed and the larger 
families among unskilled, blue- and white-color workers who feel the 
ae of diet live in urban and c ity areas, although some in these 

categories do live on farms. Under the circumstances farm families 
benefit but primarily in the role of consumers rather than producers. 
In a very real sense, Mr. Chairman, we are here today in support of 
legislation to help consumers generally. 

But in their capacity as producers of food, farmers support a food- 
stamp plan on two counts: 

1. We believe that it is morally wrong to permit farm productive 
capacity to stand idle and to permit food to deteriorate if there are 
hungry and inadequately fed people who need it and if the productive 
capacity and/or the food can be used in ways that will not bankrupt 
farmers. 

2. We believe that everybody in the United States ought to have 
an adequate diet, if because of circumstances beyond their control 
they do not have the purchasing power to buy it. 

We cannot close our eyes to malnutrition while we have the produc- 
tive capacity to feed our people in accordance with recognized minimum 
standards. Farm productive capacity is available in the United States 
to easily provide a fully balanced adequate diet for every person within 
our borders with continued abundant supplies for export. During 
1957, we exported $4.7 billion in farm commodities or about one- fifth 
of our total production, and yet a vital and necessary part of a work- 
able long-range farm legislation continues to be the means to enable 
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farmers to keep market supplies in balance with demand. We do not 
believe that a food-stamp plan will eliminate the need for such 
legislation. 

I would like to dwell for just a moment on the situation in Michigan, 
and you feel rather humble following some of the testimony that has 
been presented to this committee both yesterday and today from other 
residents of Michigan, but at the present time we have in Michigan 
450,000 unemployed, 67,000 recipients of old-age assistance, and ap- 
proximately 36,000 on ‘direct relief, making a total of 553,000 in- 
dividuals whom we feel do not have the income to buy the food and 
tiber needed to meet minimum standards for diet and clothing. 

Prospects are that persons now receiving unemployment compensa- 
tion will be thrown on direct relief in increasing numbers. This will 
mean that in our State there will be a greater long-range need for a 
food-stamp plan than exists at present, as bad as our unemployment 
situation is at this time. 

We fully support the provision in all the bills before the subcommit- 
tee, the purpose of which is to insure that the value of food stamps 
shall not become a substitute for any welfare assistance now provided 
by a State or its political subdivision. 

The food-stamp plan that you approve should specify, we believe, 
that stamps may be exchanged for any good and nutritious food except 
as they may be used under a food allotment stamp plan which provides 
for stamps redeemable for that variety of food necessary to make up 

fully adequate diet based on nutritional studies of the House Eco- 
nomics Branch, Agricultural Research Service, USDA. 

Short of the food-allotment plan, recipients of food stamps should 
be free to select the food they need and want. We take this position, 
Mr. Chairman, because (1) we do not believe that a food-stamp plan 
is the answer to attaining a balance between demand and output or 
production, and therefore, should not be restricted to food commodi- 
ties in surplus supply and, (2) we believe that a more nearly ade- 
quate diet will be possible for eligible families and individuals if they 
have some latitude in the selection of food items. 

In actual operation, a food-stamp plan will best serve the inter- 
ests of both administrators of the plan and recipients of stamps if 
there is a uniform national criteria for eligibility provided in the 
authorizing legislation. Some of the bills before your specifiy eli- 
gibility for the aged, dependent children and their caretakers, blind, 
and permanently and totally disabled persons receiving public assist- 
ance from a State or its political subdivision and certainly need 
individuals not receiving public assistance. In addition, these bills 
provide that the Federal Administrator may further specify the rules 
and regulations to be followed by the State agency in designating re- 
cipients of foods stamps. Under this kind ‘of specific direction by 
Congress, there is assurance of uniform, fair, and honest administra- 
tion of the program. 

Mr. Chairman, we want to commend you for your insight into 
the interrelationship of programs, such as this, which benefit both 
farmers and consumers. We appreciate your support of the farm bill 
which the President vetoed. Your firsthand knowledge of the 
chronic depression on farms and your very close tie with consumers 
und their interests lend credence to your recognition of the mutuality 
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of farmer and consumer interests. Those who would have it other- 
wise are engaged in the worst kind of political demagogy. They 
tend to overlook the important fact that both farmers and city peo- 
ple are consumers as well as producers and that the welfare of each 
segment is dependent on the welfare of the other. 

We do not want to take your time to comment upon individual 
bills. Members of the subcommittee are already familiar with the 
different ways which these bills would operate if enacted into law. 
We have full contidence in the ability of members of the subcommittee 
to draft appropriate legislation. We hope that you will proceed to 
draft and approve a food-st: amp bill without delay. Minor details 
are not important in view of the urgency for putting a food-stamp 
program into operation to meet the needs of the large segment of 
people whose diets are far below the standards set by nutritionists as 
being adequate. 

Mr. Chairman, I again wish to thank you for this opportunity to 
appear before the committee and make this presentation. 

Mr. Anruso. Mr. Spoelman, we certainly thank you for that very 
fine statement. If you don’t mind, I should like to ask you a few 
questions. 

Mr. SporiMan. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. Anrvuso. You say that you have studied all of these bills, 
which include H. R. 11809. Wouldn’t you say that, under H. R. 
11809, a program of this kind would result in increased food 
expenditures ? 

Mr. SportmMan. Yes; I do think it would, because there would be 
additional moneys available for this purpose; yes, sir. 

Mr. Anruso. And this increase of food expenditures would provide 
a better diet for needy people? 

Mr. SportmMan. Correct. 

Mr. Anruso. There is no question about it? 

Mr. SportmMan. No doubt about it at all. 

Mr. Anruso. And this increased consumption will automatically 
help the producer, help the farmers, won’t it ? 

Mr. Sroetman. Yes; indirectly, of course, but it is true that it 
certainly would benefit the long-range outlook of the farmer. 

Mr. Anruso. Now, you are familiar with the present. certificate 
method of distributing some of our surpluses, which has involved 
extra handling and extra freight charges and extra warehousing, 
and which has also caused business to be driven to larger stores, 
where the people have not gone to their neighborhood store because 
the neighborhood store found it unprofit able to handle those certi- 
ficates, too much redtape attached to it. Wouldn’t you say that 
programs such as we are trying to carry out will permit all of these 
small stores to handle those stamps just like they would cash without 
any extra burdens? 

Mr. ce eeAX. Very well put, Mr. Chairman, because many of 
the counties in Michigan, because of the cumbersome operation of 
the present nana am, do not use the present program. 

I was very interested in the statement made by the man from 
Detroit yesterday, in which he indicated that at present there are 
some 139 outlets using the program as available at present. He 
could have also indicated to the committee that there were just re- 
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cently about 38 of these stores added to the list. Prior to this it was 
approximately 100 stores that had been using this method, and some 
of the objections that we find to the present method, are that the 
outlets are not numerous enough. We find a person who is certified 
for relief, and he has to wait maybe another 30 days before another 
day is set aside for the distribution under the present program. Then 
many of our upstate counties, because of their distance from the main 
distribution centers, have found that the program would cost them 
too much, and they don’t have adequate funds in order to put it 
in operation. 

Under the food-stamp plan, of course, this would be corrected, since 
we would use normal trade channels for distribution and the stamps 
would be sent out from, very likely, a central office, so that wider 
distribution of food, wider distribution of the program would be 
used, 

Mr. Anruso. And you heard the testimony yesterday, I believe, 
from Mr. Ryan, director of welfare, and Mr. Fitzger: ald, who said 
that some of these small stores were driven out of business because of 
the program. 

Mr. SpoetMAn. Because of the program at present; yes. 

Mr. Anruso. So that this program that we are trying to carry out 
now—not only will it help the farmers, but it will help the small 
stores, small business, as well as the consumers. 

Mr. SroritMan. Correct. And I think, more than that, there would 
be a psychological effect in the use of the food stamp to the small- 
business people, as well, because they now are rather put out because 
they cannot cooperate under the program. They don’t have the facili- 
ties and they don’t have the size of store and other means, so that they 

cannot follow through with the program at present. 

Mr. Anrvuso. And it would sort of be a godsend to some of these 
(listressed areas like Detroit, wouldn’t it? 

Mr. SpoetMan. It certainly would be. 

Mr. Anruso. And then, in the general picture, from your ex- 
perience, it would also reduce our surpluses; isn’t that correct? 

Mr. Srortman. Correct, because as many of the witnesses before 
me have indicated we do have huge surpluses, and we also have condi- 
tions of malnutrition, and we do have to work out a program whereby 
we would be able to move this surplus and the abundance that we, as 
farmers, have produced to stamp out this malnutrition. 

Mr. Anruso. I thank you. 

Mr. Warts. Doesn’t the present system, where once a month large 
numbers of people line up to receive commodities, open to the view of 
every other person in the community, create a bad psychological ef- 
fect not only on the community but upon the rec ipie nt of the food ? 

Mr. SpoeitMan. I think you are very correct, Congressman. I can 
only indicate, from personal experience, and I recently happened to 


be in the city of Muskegon, where the unemployment is very high. 
As I understand it, at present there are but 3 stores in the entire eity 
that are now under the program, and the recipients were lined up from 
the store entrance for approximately 2 blocks. This, as you indi- 
cated, certainly has a bad egehelarinas effect upon the city and upon 
the individuals; yes. 

Mr. Warts. Wouldn’t it be, or isn’t it, embarrassing to lots of good 


people who have to get in that line in order to live? 
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Mr. SroetMaNn. I would imagine that it certainly would be; yes, 
and the food-stamp plan, of course, would eliminate this, because they 
could use these on any given day and could go to the normal trade 
channels and use them. There would not be this distressing lineup 

Mr. McIntme. I would like to introduce a thought sir, which I a 
not want to have you interpret as a position of mine, but simply as 
an item for discussion. The bill which we have before us, that is 
H. R. 11809, is basically a bill which deals with food stamps as a 
vehicle for increasing the consumption of agricultural food com- 
modities by low-income groups through the issuance of food stamps. 
That is in'the title. The bill, as I understand it, doesn’t necessarily 

segregate the normal supply, as defined, as contrasted with the snr 
plus supply. It does provide that the Secretary shall designate the 
surplus items which are available by food stamp for any given week 
or month, 

Now, with that as an observation I would like to ask this question : 
J think we have all been concerned, as I am sure have your organiza 
tions, and I purposely would like to direct this to a representative of 
a farm organization. We have all been concerned relative to the 
amounts of money which by virtue of the various methods of book- 
keeping in Government are basically charged toward farm income sta- 
bilization. In other words, there was a time when we were actually 
subsidizing consumers in this country, but the billions of dollars in- 
volved in that subsidy was interpreted as being a subsidy in the field 
of agriculture or food. Now, do you think that this type of a program 
should be, and if it involves a billion dollars, as the chairman has indi- 

cated in 11809, do you think that it should be a program administered 
iw the Department of Agriculture, or should it be administered in 
the Department of Health, Edue: ation, and Welfare, where the pro- 
grams related to welfare basically rest ’ 

Mr. Sporrman. Mr. Congressman, let me refer you back to, I be- 
lieve it is in my last paragraph of my statement, where I said that: 
“Members of the subcommittee are already familiar with the differ- 
ent ways which these bills would operate if enacted into law.” I un- 
derstand that there are different bills before the committee, and while 
you are considering 11809 at present, we as a farm or ganization cer- 

tainly aren’t ina position to say that maybe you should adopt one bill 
as over against another bill, or that you should probably not take the 
best features of several bills. 

In direct answer to your question, I am not sure that this might not 
possibly be better included as an item of Health, Educ ation, and 
Welfare, if we wanted to call it a welfare program, but on the other 
hand, I see no reason why it shouldn’t be included in the Agriculture 
budget as well. After all, the Congressmen are here to represent 
people, and as representatives of people, well, the item of whether 
it is included in the Agriculture budget or in another budget would 
be secondary, I feel, tothe main points of the program. 

Mr. McIntire. Of course, ever ee aerate the program 
to the Department of Agriculture, or else they wouldn’t be before this 
fa ee 

Mr. SporrmMan. That is correct. 

Mr. Mc Intire. So there is no choice in these bills on this point 
which I am raising for discussion. 
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The thing which interests me is that we are dealing with surpluses 
as they come by way of agricultural legislation. It just simply fol- 
lows that these ‘commodities ‘s are items in excess supply which are gen- 
erated by virtue of a price stabilization activity of one degree or an- 
other, and the use of these commodities currently goes into the field of 
assistance to needy, not by virtue of the legislation originating with 
surplus, but by virtue of a disposal program, once having these com- 
modities on hand. 

I appreciate this precedent in the stamp plan being in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, but if I recall correctly it was substantially one 
which dealt with the handling of surpluses 1 in part at least, and my 
point that I was just simply interested in raising is, where do we draw 
the line as to the appropriate position or 1 responsibility of the Depart- 
ment in this type of a situation? Do we draw it on the basis of the 
Department having a responsibility because it is in the broad field of 
agriculture, where you produce these commodities, or do we recognize 
this as primarily a vehicle of assistance to those, if the bill passed, that 
the Congress determines are in need of supplemental food vehicles for 
acquiring an adequate diet ? 

Now, if we leave it in the Department of Agriculture, you and I as 
farm folk, always have it charged up against price stability in 
agriculture. 

Now, I realize that to the taxpayer that might not make a bit of 
difference because a dollar out of one pocket is about the same as a 
dollar out of the other pocket, but we do have quite a problem to 
recognize that a billion dollars in an agricultural program is something 
that Agriculture has a great deal of interest in, while a billion dollars 
in the area of assistance becomes a funding for a purpose directed to 
those in need. 

Mr. Sportman. I think you have a point there, Congressman. On 
the other hand, through the years I think we farmers have gotten 
rather broad shoulders and ‘ carrying another little load like this 
wouldn’t bother us too much, I don’t believe. 

Mr. McIntire. A billion dollars is not a small load. 

Mr. SportMan. There has been a precedent established, however, 
in the past, has there not? The previous food-stamp plan was also 
administered by the Department. Soa precedent has been established. 

Mr. Anrvso. Well, the Congressman said that. May I say this: As 
everybody knows here, I am no farmer, but I have long thought, since 
I have been on this committee, that Agriculture has really done a great 
deal of welfare work, and I agree with you, Congressman McIntire, 
that it has, and I have been thinking as a matter of fact that perhaps 
sometime this may be beyond the subjec t, but sometime maybe we eat 
to have an Agricultural Welfare Division in the Department of Agri- 
culture, and that it be so designated. Now, all this should not be 
charged to the farmers. Agric ~ulture has done a great deal of social 
work, and they should be given proper credit for it. But that is some- 
thing which we perhaps can take care of in other legislation. But for 
the time being I am certainly not in favor of passing the buck. I 
recognize that there are starving people, and there are needy people, 
and there are unemployed people. I recognize the fact that the farm- 
ers need help and the consumers need help. So that if we can bring 
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out a bill satisfactory to all parties concerned, I am going to do my 
utmost to do it. 

Mr. Sportman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Anruso. Mr. Dixon, I didn’t ask you. 

Mr. Drxon. No, thank you. 

Mr. Warts. May I ask a question ? 

Mr. Anruso. Yes, certainly. 

Mr. Warrs. While I recognize this may be a statement rather than 
a question, it will wind up in a question. I recognize the actuality 
of Mr. McIntire’s statement that we have in our farm programs been 
charged up many times with items that were actually not farm items, 
that we have been criticized for the tremendous amount of money 
that agriculture has been required to expend, some of which should 
heve been charged to other categories, however, as long as this pro- 
gram remained in the Department of Agriculture, if it was put there, 
I think we could hold it to a program that dealt with the disposal 
of surplus commodities. 

Now, I am fearful that if it was moved into some other depart- 
ment, you know what I mean, HE W, that we might get the Federal 
Government into the broad field of feeding the indigent, the people 
that are hungry in this country, and the real fear that I would have 
there would be that once we got into it in HEW, it wouldn’t matter 
whether the commodities were surplus or not. We might probably 
establish a precedent that it was the duty of the Federal Government 
just to feed people, and if it stays in the Department of Agriculture 
we might be able to hold it, as I said a moment ago, stric tly into the 
channels of surplus commodities. 

I don’t know whether you follow me or not on that. Perhaps you 
don’t agree with me. 

Mr. McIntire. Mr. Chairman, if I might comment on that point. 
Now, I don’t want to take the witness’ time, but I think that the 
bill hardly directs itself to just surpluses. The bill directs itself to 
the use of food stamps as a vehicle of increasing consumption. I 
don’t want to take further time. We will have to look at that point. 
I have raised the point only because he sets before us a fine repre- 
sentative of a national farm organization, and I was interested to 
explore it with him objectively, as I said in the beginning. I haven't 
made up my mind either way myself, but I felt it was an opportunity 
for the representative of a farm organization, perhaps, if he wished, 
to express his position on the point. 

Mr. Warrs. I haven’t made up my mind about it either. I am 
very nebulous, and I am very thankful that you raised that proble m, 
and I think the bill if enacted ought to be limited to surplus com- 
modities. Of course, otherwise you are getting the Government into 
the broad field of welfare which has been so long handled by the 
States, and counties, and cities. 

Now, I agree with everything that has been said by every witness 
here, that it is a crime for us to have food laying around in ware- 
houses maybe deteriorating when people are hungry. On the other 
hand, I don’t think that I am quite ready for the Federal Govern- 
ment to step into that broad field, which I was fearful they might 
get into if it wentto HEW. 

Another thing I might add is this: I don’t know whether you agree 
with me or not. That by bringing this program into the Depart- 
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ment of Agriculture, we would get a lot of sympathy from city folks 
that we haven’t had for a long time. Isthatr ight? 

Mr. Sportman. I hadn’t thought of that angle, but I think that we 
certainly would; yes. 

Mr. Warts. In other words, we wouldn’t have as many city repre- 
sentatives hollering about the tremendous cost of the farm program if 
their folks were dipping into the till pretty good; would we? 

Mr. SportmMan. Shall we say that if they are recipients of it, why, 
they certainly ought to be willing to go along and contribute; yes 

Mr. Warts. That is all, Mr. ¢ ‘hairman. 

Mr. Anrvso. T hank you. 

(The statement follows :) 


ADEQUATE Diets ror Low-INCOME FAMILIES 


(Statement of National Farmers Union, presented by John Spoelman, member 
of the board of directors, National Farmers Union, and president of Michigan 
Farmers Union) 


Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, delegates to the recent 
Farmers Union convention endorsed legislation to make possible adequate diets 
for needy families and individuals through a food-stamp or allotment plan. 

In view of the testimony of Farmers Union witnesses before the full com- 
mittee on farm-income legislation, you already know our recommendations for 
legislation to stop the chronic depression on farms. Our recommendations 
provide for stabilizing market conditions—a market in which farmers have a 
chance to earn a parity of income. We have asked for workable devices to 
enable farmers to keep market supplies in balance with demand so that farm 
income protection programs can operate without cost to the Federal Treasury 
in years of full prosperity and full employment. In periods when iwarket 
demand drops from growing unemployment during a recession or M sprees 
we have asked that authority be given for using parity income deficiency or 


other compensatory payments in workable combinations with price-supporting 
loans and purchases. 

We see this authority as a means of protecting the interests of consumers 
who can buy all the food they need for good nutrition. 

In testimony before the full committee, Farmers Union also asked that the 
dietary needs of low-income and unemployed consumers be met through the 
enactment of legislation to provide for a food-stamp plan. We are gratified that 

a 


the Consumers Study Subcommittee has taken action to bring a food-stamp bill 
before the House. While Farmers Union fully endorses such legislation, the 
record should show that we do not look upon a food-stamp plan, even if operated 
on the most liberal basis provided for in the bills before the committee, primarily 
as a farm income protection measure. 

Most retired persons, old-age pensioners, unemployed and the larger families 
among unskilled, blue- and white-collar workers who feel the inadequacy of diet 
live in urban and city areas, although some in these categories do live on 
farms. Under the circumstances farm families benefit but primarily in the 
role of consumers rather than producers. In a very real sense, Mr. Chairman, 
we are here today in support of legislation to help consumers generally. 

But in their capacity as producers of food, farmers support a food-stamp 
plan on two counts: 

1. We believe that it is morally wrong to permit farm productive capacity 
to stand idle and to permit food to deteriorate if there are hungry and inade 
quately fed people who need it and if the productive capacity and/or the food 
can be used in ways that will not bankrupt farmers. 

2. We believe that everybody in the United States ought to have an adequate 
diet, if because of circumstances beyond their control they do not have the pur- 
chasing power to buy it. 

We cannot close our eyes to malnutrition while we have the productive capac- 
ity to feed our people in accordance with recognized minimum standards. 
Farm productive capacity is available in the United States to easily provide a 
fully balanced, adequate diet for every person within our borders with con- 
tinued abundant supplies for export. During 1957, we exported $4.7 billion 
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in farm commodities or about one-fifth of our total production and yet a vital 
and necessary part of a workable long-range farm legislation continues to be 
the means to enable farmers to keep market supplies in balance with demand. 
We do not believe that a food-stamp plan will eliminate the need for such 
legislation. 

We see a nutritionally adequate diet as a builder of healthier body tissues, 
which we all know it is. But looking for the moment through the spectacles 
of a social scientist we see an adequate diet as a builder of morale, of con- 
fidence in the future, and of a spirit of cooperation among the underprivileged 
as they seek work opportunities and a better life. Among well-fed children, 
for example, there is greater alertness to class room activities. Washington 
School Principal Charles Carter stated recently that the hot-hunch program in 
Greenleaf Hlementary School was achieving results far beyond its immediate 
aim of filling empty stomachs. 

The cost of elementary and high-school education is borne by the community 
as a whole and we are in the midst of a great public discussion which is 
certain to raise the sights so as to aim at higher and higher levels of educational 
attainments for our children as well as college and university students. That 
is as it should be. But there is at least as much justification for placing a floor 
under nutrition as there is for an educational floor. 

Malnutrition exerts a drag on people’s health, initiative, and energy just as 
irgnorance and illiteracy does on people’s economic and social development. 
We know also that some health problems and defects can be traced to malnu- 
trition, such as tuberculosis and poor teeth, and are associated with such human 
traits as indolence, apathy, and other social attitudes, 

We believe that anyway you look at the need that exists for adequate, nutri- 
tious diets, there is justification for a national food-stamp plan. 

There are those who point to the direct distribtuion program and claim for 
it superiority over a food-stamp plan. This program does not provide for the 
accessibility to food and the ease of distribution possible with a food-stamp 
plan in which normal channels of wholesale and retail trade are utilized. Desig- 
nation of retail food stores solve the troublesome problem of spotted and inade- 
quate distribution inherent in the present limited program under which foods 
are distributed directly by the Government. We urge you to support the utiliza- 
tion of normal channels of trade. 

Even in periods of prosperity, and full or near full employment, Farmers 
Union believes the utilization of normal channels of trade to meet food require- 
ments of. needy families and individuals is an infinitely better approach than 
is the present method. 

Accessibility of food to those in need is especially important at this particular 
time when unemployment is the highest in 16 years and is prevalent in all 
sections of the Nation. 

At present in Michigan, we have 450,000 unemployed, 67,000 recipients of 
old-age assistance, and approximately 36,000 on direct relief, making a total 
of 553,000 individuals whom we feel do not have the income to buy the food and 
fiber needed to meet minmum standards for diet and clothing. 

Prospects are that persons now receiving unemployment compensation will 
be thrown on direct relief in increasing numbers. This will mean that in our 
State there will be a greater long-range need for a food-stamp plan than exists 
at present, as bad as our unemployment situation is at this time. 

We fully support the provision in all the bills before the subcommittee, the 
purpose of which is to insure that the value of food stamps shall not become a 
substitute for any welfare assistance now provided by a State or its political 
subdivision. 

The food-stamp plan that you approve should specify, we believe, that stamps 
may be exchanged for any good and nutritious food except as they may be used 
under a food allotment stamp plan which provides for stamps redeemable for 
that variety of food necessary to make up a full adequate diet based on nutri- 
tional studies of the Home Economics Branch, Agricultural Research Service, 
USDA. 

Short of the food allotment plan, recipients of food stamps should be free 
to select the food they need and want. We take this position, Mr. Chairman, 
because (1) we do not believe that a food-stamp plan is the answer to attaining 
a balance between demand and output or production and, therefore, should not 
be restricted to food commodities in surplus supply, and (2) we believe that a 
more nearly adequate diet will be possible for eligible families and individuals 
if they have some latitude in the selection of food items. 
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In actual operation, a food-stamp plan will best serve the interests of both 
administrators of the plan and recipients of stamps if there is a uniform national 
criteria for eligibility provided in the authorizing legislation. Some of the bills 
before you specify eligibility for the aged, dependent children and their care- 
takers, blind and permanently and totally disabled persons receiving public 
assistance from a State or its political subdivision and certain needy individuals 
not receiving public assistance. In addition, these bills provide that the Federal 
administrator may further specify the rules and regulations to be followed by 
the State agency in designating recipients of food stamps. Under this kind 
of specific direction by Congress, there is assurance of uniform, fair, and honest 
administration of the program. 

Mr. Chairman, we want to commend you for your insight into the interrelation- 
ship of programs, such as this, which benefit both farmers and consumers. We 
appreciate your support of the farm bill which the President vetoed. Your 
first-hand knowledge of the chronic depression on farms and your very close 
tie with consumers and their interests lends credence to your recognition of the 
mutuality of farmers and consumer interests. Those who would have it other- 
wise are engaged in the worst kind of political demagogy. They tend to over- 
look the important fact that both farmers and city people are consumers as well 
as producers and that the welfare of each segment is dependent on the welfare 
of the other. 


We do not want to take your time to comment upon individual bills. Members 
of the subcommittee are already familiar with the different ways which these 
bills would operate if enacted into law. We have full confidence in the ability 
of the members of the subcommittee to draft appropriate legislation. We hope 
that you will proceed to draft and approve a food stamp bill without: delay. 
Minor details are not important in view of the urgency for putting a food stamp 
program into operation to meet the needs of the large segment of people whose 
diets are far below standards set by nutritionists as being adequate. 

Mr. Anruso. Now we have Mr. Zimmerman. Mr. Gordon Zimmer- 
man, you are representing the National Grange. We have had the 
pleasure of hearing you before, and you are very illuminating, and 
we will be happy to hear from you. 


STATEMENT OF GORDON K. ZIMMERMAN, RESEARCH DIRECTOR, 
NATIONAL GRANGE 


Mr. ZimmMeRMAN. Members of the committee, we appreciate the op- 
portunity to testify on the proposed food-stamp-plan legislation. I 
think you have copies of my statement. 

Perhaps I should preface my remarks by saying that I had not 
had a chance to consider H. R. 11809. I have listened fairly intently 
this morning to the discussion and the remarks that I have heard per- 
tain primarily to H. R. 11162. 

Mr. Anrvuso. Well, supposing you add to that the fact that under 
H. R. 11809 we tried to take care of a few not presently on relief and 
also unemployed people and such other people as the State or city may 
classify as needy persons. 

Mr. ZrmMERMAN. Thank you. 

The people of the United States should be the chief beneficiaries of 
the abundance of food produced in the United States. At least theo- 
retically, this is a self-evident truth. Americans generally do enjoy 
an abundance of wholesome food, in wide variety, and at low cost. 

“Low cost,” of course, is a relative term. Food costs have gone up 
relatively little in comparison with most other consumer items making 
up the cost of livi ing. By most standards, food isa bargain. But when 
a family is in an income squeeze and taxes are due, milk at 24 cents 
a quart doesn’t seem like an inexpensive item. 
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If the breadwinner is unemployed, or can find only part-time work, 
then a pound of bread costing in the neighborhood of 20 cents a loaf is 
a very valuable commodity —not cheap. 

Americans have always prided themselves on being generous. They 
have, indeed, opened up their hearts and given a part of their abun- 
dance to help out those in need both at home and abroad, and this is 
continuing. Through the Government and through such organizations 
as the Red Cross, CARE, and other charitable organizations, Ameri- 
cans have helped reduce the suffering that goes with poverty and fol- 
lows disaster. 

H. R. 11162, introduced by the chairman of this subcommittee, would 
provide for the distribution of certain available food items in a better 
and more equitable way to Americans in need and who may be faced 
with hunger 

The National Grange favors the enactment of H. R. 11162 becaus: 
it would contribute to the elimination of hunger in the midst of plenty 
It would contribute to the health and nourishment of families and 
individuals faced with severe shortage of income—income so low that 
they cannot enjoy an adequate diet or even enough of the simplest food 
necessities. 

The question is not whether the Government should provide help 
in the form of food to Americans in need. We are already doing 
that. We have been doing it for a long time. 

Last year, according to the De ‘partment of Agriculture, we donated 
surplus food commodities to more than 3 million needy Americ: 
This year, because of the spread of unemployment, the number will 
undoubtedly be larger. 

No, the question is not whether the Government should distribute 
a part of our abundant food stocks to our neighbors who are in need. 
The only question ishow. What is the best way ? 

In the Grange we put considerable importance on the dignity of 
the individual. The development and preservation of human dig 
nity are basic Christian principles. The essential qualities on which 
our country was founded—individual freedom and liberty—cannot 
be maintained if dignity is lost. 

Of all the forms of food donation, the food-st: amp — 
the greatest area of dignity for the individual. It is vastly to be 
preferred, we believe, to the callousness of the public food Tite. 

There is something to be said here for the spirit as well as the 
stomach. We would be a better country, and we will have done some 
thing important for the individuals concerned, if the people who 
must depend to some extent on free food can get it for stamps in 
their grocery stores instead of lining up on the streets peasant style 
waiting their turn for the handout. 

As far as the Grange is Fea te we are much less inte rested in 
the food-sts imp |] lan as an instrument of surplus eel in as 
a means of improving the health and nourishment of fellow esivke ri 

‘ans who are in need. The food-stamp plan does not solve the farm 
problem. It does not solve the surplus problem. 

It does make good use, in a better way, of the abundance produced 
on American farms. 

H. R. 11162 does not set up a monstrous Federal bureaucracy or 
open the door for political manipulation of surplus food distribu 
tion. On the contrary, surplus food distribution under this stamp 


preserves 
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plan would be possible only where a State or its political subdivisions 
requested it. 

The food stamps themselves would be issued to the individual 
States or their political subdivisions. 

Surplus food would be distributed through the normal channels 
of trade. 

There are problems involved in the administration of a food-stamp 
plan and no one would suggest that its operation would be easy. 
Nothing would ever be accomplished, however, if all possible objec- 
tions had to be met and every pathway smoothed in advance. In 
our opinion there should be no more difliculty in establishing the eli- 
cibility standards under the food-stamp plan than under the present 
distribution system, or any other system. 

It has been suggested that a food-stamp plan, once started, would 
be difficult to cut off. One answer, of course, is that there may be no 
sound basis for cutting it off—unless we anticipate the day when 
there will be no Americans in need. But again, there should be no 
vreater difficulty in discontinuing food stamps at the store than in 
discontinuing food lines on the street if it becomes desirable or 
necessary to discontinue. 

The righteous charge that those who accept donations of food are 
automatically either lazy or good for nothing can be dismissed with 
the contempt it deserves. 

The fact is that there are families in America who, through no 
fault of their own, are in need of food and a helping hand. The 
additional fact is that American farmers each year produce more of 
some foods than our consumers want or can buy in the market place. 
We have become accustomed to speaking of “food commodities in 

ieavy supply.” Each year we put on merchandising campaigns to 
help sell what we call plentiful foods. 

This bill would encourage and make possible an increased consump- 
tion of these plentiful foods in heavy supply by the people who are 
in trouble and who perhaps need them most. Moreover, the food- 
stamp plan fulfills its function with what we would like to believe is 
in increasing American regard for human values. 

At the very least, a pilot program should be authorized. 

Mr. Anruso. Mr. Zimmerman, I want to congratulate you and the 
Grange for taking this position as a farm organization. As you very 
well put it in your statement, as far as the Grange is concerned, you 
are much less interested in the food-stamp plan as an instrument of 
sur ae disposal than as a means of improving the health and nourish- 
ment of fellow Americans who are in need. I think that was very 
noble, but, at the same time, I am sure you recognize that the farmer 
vill benefit by this increased consumption, will he not ? 

Mr. ZimmerMan. I think he will, indirectly, Mr. Congressman. I 
W a say this to the point you raised: 1 believe the level of production 

American farmers is not static. To the extent that we increase 
wien ee we do use in its best way the things that are produced 
from the farms, but we are very, very far from the limit of our pro- 
duction. To the extent that we increase consumption, we may actu- 
ally be stimulating additional production, and then we get into a 
chicken-and-egg situation. That, though, to my way of thinking, is 
not an excuse for not having a food-stamp plan. I think its effective- 
ness in solving farm problems or in reducing the surplus, though, 
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becomes only effective to the extent that you could ever consider that 
farm production was a static situation, or that we had reached the 
limits of production, because we have not, as I know we are all aware 
of here. 

But let me say this: I don’t mean either to deny that this is valuable 
or is useful in terms of consumption to the extent that more Ameri- 
cans eat better and that we use our production in its finest form rather 
than process it, ship it out, or do other things just to get rid of it. 
This is certainly much to be preferred to things that we are now forced 
to do just to prevent waste and spoilage. 

Mr. Anrvuso. Mr. Zimmerman, let me talk to you now as one farmer 
to another, not as consumer to a farmer. Isn’t it true that by the 
time a food-stamp plan could be in operation under this legislation 
that the Government is likely to again be supporting hog and cattle 
prices by surplus removal purchases ? 

Mr. Zimmerman. I think that is very likely, Mr. Congressman; 
yes, sir. 

Mr. Anruso. Isn’t it probable that hog prices in 1959-60 will fall 
below the 1955 levels when the Government makes surplus-food pur- 
chases to bolster the market ? 

Mr. ZimMERMAN. I would assume that is quite possible. The pres- 
ent level of cattle and hog prices, I believe, at the present time are 
unusually and abnormally high in relation to what they have been, 
because livestock men are now in the position of restocking their ranges 
after 7 years of drought. There are cases where any animal on 4 feet 
capable of eating a blade of grass is being put out there, and this is 
almost what you might call an artificial situation. It isn’t artificial. 
Tt is actually happening. 

But 7 years of drought are not normal. The depopulation of our 
livestock population that went on during that biaied is now being met 
by a restocking of the range. This is holding cattle out of the market. 
Prices are going higher, but in the livestock cycle this will only mean 
that with all of the fine rains we have had, the good pasture and the 
good range, we are going to have another good flood of livestock 
coming along, and as you indicate, that might very well happen at 
precisely such a time that such a food-stamp plan might be put into 
operation. 

Mr. Anruso. So that in the absence of a stabilization program, 
the incomes of livestock producers and dairymen are likely to drop 
in the next year or two; isn’t that correct ? 

Mr. ZimmerMAN. In the absence of stabilization programs, I think 
it is probably inevitable. 

Mr. Anrvuso. And although cattle and hog prices are high at the 
present time, isn’t this largely because we have been accumulating 
stocks of feed grains under price supports ? 

Mr. ZimMERMAN. That has certainly contributed. 

Mr. Anruso. Haven’t we increased our carryover of feed grains 
every year for the past 5 years / 

Mr. ZimMERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anruso. Isn’t it true that hog prices would be half of current 
price levels if sufficient hogs had been raised this year to consume the 
feed grain produced in 1957? 

Mr. Zimmerman. I don’t know whether it would be a little more 
than half. That might be a fair estimate. We had a heavy feed 
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grain production. Much of the corn that we produced last year was 
wet. We have to believe that many farmers in the Middle West are 
holding back hogs from market and are going to feed this wet corn 
to them to the last possible hour that they can do it eae this corn 
coe to spoil, and we could yet this summer, this year, havea rather 
remarkable movement of hogs to market and a ‘danabiatn ‘able drop in 
price. There is no doubt. I think that much of the present level in 
the hog market is due to a holding back on the farm of hogs that 
would normally have gone to market and would have normally de- 
pressed the price below what it is today in order that they can feed 
this wet corn. There isn’t much else that farmers can do w ith it. 

Mr. Anrvuso. Except to use it. 

Mr. ZimMERMAN. Except to use it. 

Mr. Anruso. Once they do that then hog prices are going, to come 
down ¢ 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. I think so. 

Mr. McIntire. I have just one question to ask of Mr. Zimmerman, 
The very last line of your statement, Mr. Zimmerman, says that a pilot 
program could be authorized. Now, what interpretation should the 
committee draw from that? Should the interpretation be that this 
legislation should carry a terminating date in order that it would be 
necessary to extend it? Is that what. you mean by a pilot program? 

Mr. ZimmerMAN. No, Congressman. What I had in mind there, 
and as we discussed it with our executive committee last week, is a 
program of the size contemplated in this bill, and is contemplated in 
11809, is a very substantial program. A billion dollars is a lot of 
money. A lot of people are involved. There are considerable values 
at stake here. 

As in anything of such importance, in all respects, it would be 
advisable we believe to develop prototypes, so to speak, in any indus- 
try before you invest huge sums or launch in important new direc- 
tions. You build prototypes. You do some experimentation. 

Now, to be sure there have been food-stamp plans in American 
history. The circumstances today are probably somewhat different 
than they were at the time we had a food-stamp plan before. There 
are some alternative suggestions before this committee. One would 
limit the distribution and the use of the staples only to those items 
that are in surplus. Another one is a much broader authority—not 
authority, but use of the staples for a wider variety of foods, and 
perhaps this is administratively a more adaptable and _ workable 
situation. But each 1 of these goes on an assumption that if in May, 
it occurs to us, just to pull some city out of the hat, that 1 system 
might be tried experimentally for a year or 18 months in Detroit, 
another plan might be tried for a comparable period in Los Angeles, 
and another system might be tried in Birmingham, Ala., and then on 
the basis of actual working experience, because this is not in my way 
of thinking a temporary proposition, I think we might very profitably 
delay by another year or 18 months to gain some experience in cities 
under actual working conditions on what we actu: ally found by way 
of administration, by way of the use of stamps by the people who got 
them, whether they did indeed spend most of their stamps on live- 
stock, dairy, and fresh fruits and vegetables, or whether there were 
divergences of a kind that we don’t contemplate in our support of 
this legislation. 
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It is awfully hard to anticipate the human mind. I think that 
some workable experience, impatient as we might be, might be very 
profitable under the circumstances. That is what I had in mind, 
Congressman, about the pilot operations. 

Mr. Anvuso. Mr. Zimmerman, this experiment might prove that 
the city people would be helping to solve the farm problem by increas- 
ing the consumption of farm products and that surpluses ‘would be 
kept down at a minimum. Instead of the present 6 percent that 
might be reduced in half, which would be helpful; isn’t that right? 

Mr. Zrumerman. If that happened, it would be helpful. On the 
other hand, in any kind of competition between the ability of Ameri- 
cans to consume and the ability of farmers to produce, I would have 
to gamble on the farmers to outproduce the consumers’ consumption. 

Mr. Anruso. But it is a worthwhile experiment anyway / 

Mr. ZimMERMAN. Yes, indeed, it is. 

Mr. Anruso. Especially when by experimenting we aren’t hurting 
anybody, and we are reducing surpluses and helping to feed hungry 
people. 

Mr. ZrommerMAN. You can’t possibly hurt anything. The cost of 
such an experiment would be such a tiny fraction of the billions we 
spend on food that we export and otherwise give away and donate, 
I think it is almost indefensible that we don’t experiment in this 
direction. 

Mr. Anruso. Thank you. 

Mr. Dixon ? 

Mr. Drxon. Mr. Zimmerman, you don’t hold out much hope then 
that if we spent $600 million or a billion dollars on this program that 
it would save us outlays of money in other features of the agriculture 
program enough to offset the cost ¢ 

Mr. ZrmMeRMAN. Not over any period of time, I don’t, no, sir, be- 

cause of the history of agric ultural production being that as rapidly 
as consumption increased production also increased and overmate ves 
it. Now, you get toa point, in my opinion, of timing in any given yea 
by the use of the food st amp plan and by the increase of cons sendin 
on the part of the very low income and very needy people. You can 
take out of the market place, out of the inventory in - warehouses, 
an amount of food which has a total beneficial effect, but as farmers 
become aware that this much has been taken out, to the extent that this 
tends to improve the price it also tends, in the absence of the stabili- 
zation program, as I believe the chairman very import: untly pointed 
out, would then tend to increase production again. Farmers are very 
far from the limit of their productive capacity. This is not an 
alternative for a stabilization program in agriculture. It is a better 
use for the constant surpluses we must provide in America. 

American farmers constantly subsidize consumers by always pro- 
ducing more than consumers need, so that there will never be a short- 
age and farmers pay for this out of their own pocket. We always 
produce more milk than we need because we never dare run the risk 
that there will be a shortage of milk, but the consumers don’t pay this 
bill. The farmers pay the bill. 

Mr. Dixon. There is no opportunity then to reduce surplus by this 
exchange and barter program that we lose so much money on? 

Mr. ZimMERMAN. Not by this route, | would not say so, but it is 
a vastly better use of the surpluses we are always going to have. In 
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other words, we always produce a margin of safety. Now, this is a 
safety valve, an American use of the safety margin of food that we do 
produce for the people who need it most. It elevates the standard of 
American living. It is an inexpensive productive American way to 
do what we must do in America, which is to produce always a little 
more than we can consume in food. 

Food is unlike any other commodity we produce. I don’t think I 
need to make this point to this committee. Agriculture is a unique 
industry. You don’t talk about potatoes or steaks or hamburger or 
milk the same way you talk about Chevrolets or Arrow shirts. They 
try to produce exactly for the market. At the point where they think 
they are running over, they cut off the machinery and that is it. But 
we don’t ever do that in agriculture. We don’t dare do it. The farm- 
ers don’t want to do it. The consumers would never stand for it, and 
asa matter of public policy we couldn’t allow it. 

Mr. Dixon. You don’t think it would reduce surpluses in and of 
itself, reduce surpluses in the least, then ? 

Mr. ZimMERMAN. In any given year it would. In any given 5 years, 
it probably wouldn't. 

Mr. Warts. Would the gentleman yield there for a question ? 

Mr. Dixon. Yes. 

Mr. Warts. Even though it didn’t over a long period of time re- 
duce surpluses, the fact that our people were eating more food would 
have a very fine stimulating effect on agriculture; would it not? 

Mir. ZimMerRMAN. Indeed it would. 

Mr. Warrs. And wouldn't it also decrease surpluses providing it 
didn’t bring about an increase in the amount the farmer received ? 
Now, what I mean by that is this: Most of our crops today are not 
under quotas. 

Mr. ZimMerRMAN. That is right. 

Mr. Warrs. And the only thing that is keeping the farmer from 
producing more, I am assuming, is price. 

Mr. ZimmerMAN. Most likely. 

Mr. Warrs. Now, if this stamp plan didn’t bring about an increase 
in price that the farmer would receive for beans or beets or whatever 
he might have in mind, wouldn’t it have a tendency to decrease the 
surplus? 

Mr. Zimmerman. It would, as you stated. 

Mr. Warts. Now, if it stimulated the situation to the extent that 
the price went up, I can visualize the farmer plunging in and planting 
more of it, but what is holding him back now on those things that 
are not under quotas is the economics of the situation, is it not? 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Warts. And if the stamp plan was operated in a way so as not 
to affect the economics, wouldn’t it have a tendency to reduce the 
surpluses? 

Mr. ZimmerMANn. Yes, sir; in my opinion that is true. This is one 
reason, though, that we like to suggest under the circumstances that 
the pilot operations be used in different cities. 

Now, my understanding of the history of food purchases by low 
income and almost desperate people is that they tend to purchase 
predominantly livestock products, milk, and dairy products, fresh 
fruit and vegetables, that this may amount to 80 percent of what they 
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buy, and the way they would use the purchasing power of stamps for 
any additional purchasing power they could get, but we don’t know 
what would happen under a food-stamp plan. 

Mr. Warrs. The only point I was trying to make was if it didn’t 
stimulate the market by increasing prices , 1 wouldn’t think it would 
have the effect of increasing production. 

Mr. Zrumerman. I would agree with that. If it did not have that 
effect, [ just don’t know. I couldn’t say with any surety whether it 
would or would not have that effect. 

Mr. Warts. That is all. 

Mr. Drxon. If it did not consume surpluses, then it would be pretty 
much of a relief bill, wouldn’t it, and it would belong in some other 
department than Agriculture ? 

Mr. ZimmerMAN. Congressman, I think we are always victimized 
by words. The word relief is in some disrepute in some places. 

Mr. Drxon. I shouldn’t have used it. You can put a better word. 

Mr. Zimmerman. I didn’t mean to take issue with you. There are 
ways that we can use our surpluses, and sure, by one connotation it is 
relief, and in some quarters in the United States this will have a very 
odious connotation, that this is un-American, that it is a sop to the 
lazy way for people to live off the public trough, and so on, and if we 
listen to those we return to the puritanical days, to discourage the 
devil, but I don’t believe that this is the attitude we need to take with 
it. 

Mr. Anruso. Mr. Zimmerman, let me say this: We do have agricul- 
tural surpluses, and that is an agriculturs al problem; isn’t it ? 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Yes, sir; it is, indeed. 

Mr. Anruso. And I am sure that the Department of Agriculture 
or any other member of this committee wouldn’t like to see agricul- 
tural surpluses administered or given away by some other agency. I 
think as long as we have these surpluses under the Department of 
Agriculture that everyone connected with the Department of Agricul- 
ture, including every Member of Congress on the Agriculture Com- 
mittee, should be very happy that they can participate in the program 
that will put these surpluses in use and stimulate consumption and 
feed hungry mouths. I think that we should be very proud to be able 
to participate in the program as long as we have the surpluses even 
though we didn’t reduce any of it at all. We have them. Why not 
use them ? 

Do you agree with me? 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Nobody can quarrel with that. I must say I 
listened with wie than a little interest to the question of Congress- 
man McIntire. I don’t know whether we are being hynersensitive, 
but we are sensitive to the free-wheeling charges being made nowadays 
by our fellow citizens in downtown Manhattan, in Life m: iwazine, and 
some of the big metropolitan newspapers, who simply add up the total 
Department of Agriculture budget and label it as subsidy, and into 
this, as we all know, goes meat “inspection, « ‘are of national forests, 
flood-prevention work in millions of dollars, that are of direct aid to 
the metropolitan areas and are very often of relatively little use to 
farmers. They are glad to participate in it. They contribute out of 
their pockets for this protection. Conceding that I am sensitive about 
it, we in the Grange generally are inclined to be increasingly sensitive 
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to the fact that agricultural appropriations tend to be regarded as a 
mammoth subsidy for farmers. 

I don’t know that the total of $1 billion contemplated in a bill of 
this kind should all be charged to agriculture. It seems to me that 
the two facts exist: That there are needy people and that there are 
surpluses. It might be begging the point, but I could even see a 50-50 
split here. 

Mr. Anruso. How would you split it ? 

Mr. ZimmerMAN. I would be inclined to go right down the middle. 

Mr. Warts. How are you going to do it ? 

Mr. Anruso. How are you going to do it 

Mr. Zimmerman. Oh, this is tilting with arithmetic, Congressman. 
I admit that. 

Mr. Warts. The only way I think it could be done would be to put 
in the bill all appropri: itions to be used for this shall be appropriated 
to the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, and they in 
turn shall pay the cers of Agriculture for whatever com- 
modities are put out; that is the only way I know to do it. 

Mr. ZimMERMAN. Let me only say that we in the Grange are grate- 
ful to the members of this committee and to your companion com- 
mittee on the Senate side for taking the pains and the trouble this 
year, particularly, and we hope from now on, to keep bringing this 
point to the attention of the public. 

Mr. Anruso. May I say this, Mr. Zimmerman, that I as a repre- 
sentative of consumers interests have taken the time many times to 
defend what farmers are doing, and that I am able to sell this 
program to the city people. I am able to tell them, “Look at the 
farmers. They are really helping you on your welfare needs.” I 
think this is a very noble program, as long as it is not costing 
the farmers anything. If anything, it is going to help them by the 
increased consumption. I think this is a very worthwhile program, 
and there shouldn’t be any objection on the part of anybody. 

Mr. ZimMerMAN. We certainly don’t object. 

Mr. Dixon. May I commend the witness on his idea of the pilot or 
experimental approach rather than radically to jump in all over with 
it before we know how it will work. 

Mr. McIntire. May I make this observation, Mr. Zimmerman: I 
think your colloquy with Mr. Dixon was put in as fine terms as any- 
thing I have heard in some time. I would want the record to show 
that I am not at this point following through your point to commit- 
ment on this legislation one way or the other; but your colloquy in 
relation to how this thing ope1 rates and the potential supplies of and 
relationship to agriculture in the field of production was very, very 
good. 

Would it be appropriate if I were to draw this conclusion from 
your statement: That you and the Grange folks, which you represent, 
are looking upon a food-stamp plan more in the framework of a 
factor in the national food policy rather than as being strictly in the 
framework of an agricultural policy 2 

Mr. ZrimmerMAN. I don’t know that we had ever used the term “na- 
tional food policy.” It is inviting, and I would be of the opinion 
that that is probably, without terming it that, what we have in mind. 

Mr. McIntire. Thank you. 
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Mr. Anruso. Thank you again, Mr. Zimmerman. 

Mr. Anruso. Now, we have Mr. Edward Hollander, who is the na- 
tional director of the Americans for Democratic Action. We are very 
glad to have you here, Mr. Hollander. 

Mr. Granam. I would like to point out that my name is Gordon 
Graham. Mr. Hollander, unfortunately, was called out of town at 
the last moment and I am taking his place. 


STATEMENT OF GORDON GRAHAM, AMERICANS FOR DEMOCRATIC 
ACTION 


Mr. Granam. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, we 
are very grateful that your subcommittee has chosen this time to con- 
sider bills which, despite some important differences in detail, have 
as their common objective to increase the availability of food to some 
of those in our population who need it most. 

Americans for Democratic Action has consistently advocated stamp 
and allotment plans to increase the consumption of foods and fibers, 
especially among low-income families. Two years ago we appeared 
before the Finance Committee of the Senate in support of Senator 
Kerr’s amendment to the Social Security Act. 

Though we favor a comprehensive plan that would reach the larg- 
est possible number of low-income families, many of whom consume 
below accepted nutritional standards, we believe that the proposals 
immediately before you, for making additional food available to recip- 
ients of relief and unemployment. benefits, are most timely in view 
of the widespread unemployment and would, if enacted, constitute 
very significant progress. 

I would like to emphasize that in our view these bills should be 
regarded primarily as benefits to consumers, and as means of alle- 
viating suffering and undernutrition among the most disadvantaged 
families in our society. While we recognize that their effect might 
be also to strengthen the demand for farm products in the aggregate, 
we do not believe they should be regarded in any sense as farm-relief 
bills, or that they would have very signific vant effects on farm income. 
Their enactment, therefore, would in no sense be a substitute for other 
cons‘ructive and needed measures for the benefit of farmers. 

While indicating in general our support of these plans, I would like 
to make three specific comments on the bills before you, particularly 
H. R. 7398 and H. R. 11809. In the first place, we hope very much 
that you will approve a bill which includes recipients of unemploy- 
ment compensation benefits, as specified in the chairman’s bill. It is 
common knowledge that, as of now, unemployment compensation 
benefits are very far from compensating for even one-half of normal 
earnings; and that unemployed workers and their families are very 
hard-pressed even while they are drawing benefits. It is most appro- 
priate, therefore, that they should be included, along with recipients 
of public assistance and aban public-welfare benefits, as eligible for 
food stamps. 

Second, we would like to recommend that the program should not 
be limited to the distribution of foods designated as surplus, but that 
it should include all foodstuffs. With the vast capacity of American 
agriculture to produce foods of all kinds, there is no reason to limit 
the program to a comparatively small number of foods which have no 
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necessary relationship to a balanced diet. Any program which in- 
creases the consumption of foods benefits American agriculture, and 
the nutritional benefits to the recipient families will be far greater 
if the plan applies to all foods. 

Finally, we would like to recommend also that the administration 
of a food-stamp plan be placed in the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. As I indicated above, we look upon such a plan 
as primarily a welfare measure; and most of the administrative 
arrangements would be those arising between the Federal Government 
and the State welfare departments. Since the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare maintains close and continuing administra- 
tive relationships with these State agencies, it would seem logical that 
the arrangements for determining eligibility and channeling stamps 
or certificates should be conducted through that Department. 

We hope the subcommittee will find it possible to report out a bill 
in the near future, since the immediate need is so great. We hope 
also that whatever provisions are made for financing the program, 
whether from section 32 funds or otherwise, will authorize funds 
adequate to support a program commensurate with the need which 
now extends to many millions of families. 

Mr. Anruso. We thank you very much, Mr. Graham, for a very fine 
statement. 

Mr. Grauam. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Anruso. Now I notice that the very distinguished Congressman 
from West Virginia is here. I didn’t know he wanted to say anything. 
He is always welcome. 


STATEMENT OF HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA 


Mr. Barry. Mr. Chairman, I never pass up an opportunity to talk 
to my colleagues. In that respect I am probably like a colored string 
band that plays music on the least provocation. 

Mr. Chairman and distinguished members of the subcommittee, for 
the purpose of the record, I am Congressman Cleveland M. Bailey, of 
the Third West Virginia District. I appear here today to lend my 
support to legislation that would provide for the issuance of food-fiber 
stamps which would provide more equitable and more humane dis- 
tribution of our surplus Government foods, not only to recipients of 
State and Federal aid, but for the increasing number of unemployed. 

My State of West Virginia has the third highest level of unemploy- 
ment of all of the 48 States. The Governor testified only yesterday 
before the Banking and Currency Committee in support of legislation 
that would aid distressed areas. In his testimony, he reported that 
12.7 percent of the work force of the State were presently unemployed. 
The percentage of unemployment he indicated is incorrect because 
9,600 railroad employees on furlough are not even counted in the 
unemployed column since they are subject to recall on a 24-hour notice. 
Then, too, he failed to stress the fact that in addition to the 71,000 
unemployed in the State, which he reported, there are thousands of 
others working 1 and 2 days a week. 

We also have a plan in West Virginia on the part of our industry 
of furloughing sizable groups of employees. I am thinking now of 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., located in my own city, where 375 of them 
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are furloughed for a period of 3 months. At the end of 3 months 
they are called back and an additional 375 are furloughed. You have 
a situation where there are 375 unemployed, but they are not listed in 
the total of unemployment because they are subject to call. It is 
sort of aswing arrangement. 

Mr. Anrvso. Can | interrupt you right there to tell you that under 
the provisions of 11809 that situation can be taken care of. I have 
the section here. Under subsection (b) of section 3, the Secretary 
is authorized to bring in any of those classes. I thought you would 
like to know that. 

Mr. Bamey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Anruso. Including those who are registered on rolls as being 
unemployed. 

Mr. Battey. West Virginia’s major industry is the production of 
soft coal. This industry is at present in the doldrums. Some 40 
percent of the unemployed out of the 71,000 reported by the Governor 
are connected with this major State industry. The State has a popula- 
tion of slightly less than 2 million. It is tragic indeed that 258,000 
out of these 2 million are living on surplus Government food. This 
represents approximately 2 out “of every 10 in the State’s population. 

West Virginia’s situation is bad in that unemployment has existed in 
the State for more than 3 years. This creates an especially bad situa- 
tion in that practically all of our thousands of unemployed miners 
have already drawn their full allotment of unemployment compensa- 
tion. They are presently objects of charity, and the distribution of 
our surplus food should not overlook the plight of these hopeless 
individuals who are unable to find work. I know of instances where 
the children from these unemployed homes who are attending schools 
do not drink their allotment of milk in the hot lunch supplied to 
them. They, so they say, take it home for the babies. 

It was largely through my efforts, Mr. Chairman, with the assist- 
ance of my colleague from Vi irginia, Mr. Jennings, that flour and 
cornmeal were added to the items for distribution. It has been my 
pleasure within recent weeks to so bedevil the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration that they finally decided to include in these surplus items a 
part of the 38 million surplus pounds of butter now held by the Gov- 
ernment. Recently the Commodity Credit Corporation took over the 
surplus of the Nation’s bean crop. This, I am advised, will be in 
sufficient quantities to provide distribution for a period of 4 or 5 
months. This will materially help the situation. 

Mr. Chairman, getting back to the question of the pending legisla- 
tion, I personally have no pride of authorship in H. R. 7442. which I 
introduced earlier in the session. There are several other bills which 
would provide the basis of a food-fiber-stamp plan. Some of these 
proposals, different from mine, might be a decided improvement to the 
suggestions contained in my bill. Speaking i in behalf of my own State 
and about 8 or 9 other States that include areas of mining and manu- 
facturing, I would like to urge that your committee give serious consid- 
eration to this legislation, which would not only be a ray of hope to 
the hungry individuals who would receive these grants of surplus 
food, but which would provide a stimulus to the economy in these 
stricken areas by allowing these food stamps to be handled through 
the local merchant whose small business has been able to survive this 
sudden decline in our economy. 
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Before concluding my remarks, I would like to call the attention of 
the members of the committee to this article in this morning’s Post. It 
is a report on the unemployment situation. I find that 3 out of every 
5, according to this 
Mr. Anruso. Excuse me. Does that report refer to your State 
alone? 
Mr. Battery. Oh, no, West Virginia is mentioned in here. 
Mr. Anruso. Would you like to have it incorporated in the record? 
Mr. Batter. I would like to put it inif you would care to. 
(The article follows :) 














{From the Washington Post and Times Herald, April 17, 1958] 












District oF COLUMBIA IDLE LOW IN UNITED States; E1ieut States Bear Loap 





The District of Columbia, where Government is the biggest business, is the 
area least affected by unemployment in this country, it is shown in a survey to 
determine which States and industries are hurting most from joblessness. 

The answers to the questions were pinpointed from Government job data for 
March. District of Columbia idle in the week ended March 29 totaled 9,796 in 
insured employment, or 2.1 percent of that work force. 

A study of Commerce and Labor Departments job reports shows this: 

Three out of 5 of the Nation’s 5,200,000 workers made idle by the recession are 
in just 8 States—New York, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, New Jersey, Ohio, 
Illinois, Michigan, and California. 

Hardest hit are Maine and Michigan, each with about 14 percent unemployed, 
followed by West Virginia, Kentucky, and Montana, each with about 13 percent. 














NEW YORK LOCALS IDLE 







New York, Pennsylvania, and California, in that order, have the greatest 
numbers of workers without jobs, but lesser percentages of their work forces 
idled than some other States such as Michigan and Maine. 

Most severely hit of all industries is construction. One out of five construction 
workers was idle in March, a situation apparently improving somewhat in April 
with better weather conditions. 

The unemployed include 1 out of every 7 workers in transportation equipment 
manufacturing, which means mainly the auto factories; and 1 out of every 8 
workers in the railroad, steel, and mining industries. 

Out of every 100 unemployed workers, 36 came out of the factories, 16 out 
of wholesale or retail trade, 15 from construction, 13 out of service industries, 
12 off the railroads and other forms of transportation, communications, and public 
utilities ; 5 from the farms, 2 from public administration, and 1 from mining. 















AUTO INDUSTRY 14.5 PERCENT 






The auto industry had a 14.5-percent unemployment toll in March, as com- 
pared with 3.1 percent a year earlier. For construction it was 20 percent this 
year, as compared with 12.5 percent last year. 

For railroads it was 13 percent unemployment this year and 2.5 percent last 
year. For steel it was 13.2 percent, as compared with 2.6 percent. 

The Government’s latest data confirm findings of an Associated Press survey 
made in early February—that the bulk of the unemployment can be traced on 
the map along the east coast from Maine to the Carolinas, along the underside 
of the Great Lakes over to Michigan, jumping then to the States along the 
Pacific populous area of the country. 

Data on State-by-State unemployment come from the Labor Department’s 
Employment Security Bureau, based on what has happened to workers covered 
for unemployment insurance. 

These figures don’t cover farm, domestic, and self-employed workers exempt 
from unemployment-insurance coverage, and for that reason percentages of un- 
employment indicated may be somewhat overstated for some farm States. But 
they are the best available. 
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STATE BREAKDOWNS 


For the week ended March 29, the insured unemployment and rate of idleness 
among insured workers was as follows: 

Alabama, 45,617 idle, 8 percent; Arizona, 13,179, 6.6 percent ; Arkansas, 26,376, 
10 percent ; California, 319,845, 8.5 percent ; Colorado, 15,746, 4.8. 

Connecticut, 59,765, 7.7; Delaware, 6,852, 5.2; District of Columbia, 9,796, 2.1; 
Florida, 33,149, 4.2 ; Georgia, 46,812, 6.3. 

Idaho, 8,280, 7.5; Illinois, 176,957, 6.3; Indiana, 86,543, 7.6; Iowa, 19,158, 4.4; 
Kansas, 20,558, 5.5. 

Kentucky, 61,070, 12.7; Louisiana, 28,198, 4.9; Maine, 29,150, 14; Maryland, 
46,402, 6.3 ; Massachusetts, 121,194, 7.7. 

Michigan, 2/1,273, 13.8; Minnesota, 56,689, 8.6; Mississippi, 24,724, 9.5; Mis- 
souri, 63,747, 6.4; Montana, 15,749, 12.7. 

Nebraska, 11,728, 5.2; Nevada, 6,568, 9.3; New Hampshire, 13,881, 9.5; New 
Jersey, 149,416, 9.5; New Mexico, 7,652, 4.9. 

New York, 377,659, 7.4; North Carolina, 67,423, 7.8; North Dakota, 7,218, 10.6; 
Ohio, 212,453, 8; Oklahoma, 26,916, 6.6. 

Oregon, 35,508, 9.5; Pennsylvania, 342,294, 10.5; Rhode Island, 27,028, 10.6; 
South Carolina, 22,583, 5.4; South Dakota, 3,976, 5.3. 

Tennessee, 64,043, 9.6; Texas, 75,936, 4.2; Utah, 11,492, 6; Vermont, 6,530, 8.7; 
Virginia, 32,514, 4.5. 

Washington, 56,667, 8.8; West Virginia, 48,758, 12.8; Wisconsin, 54,848, 6.4; 
Wyoming, 4,585, 7.1. 

Mr. Batey. This is a rather unusual situation, and I fear the 
Members of the Congress are not advised of the situation that 3 out 
of every 5 of the slightly less than 6 million unemployed people in 
the Nation today are in 9 States. All of the States in the mining in- 
dustry and most of the States that are heavy industrial States are 
the ones in which you find the high percentage of unemployment. 

It is interesting to note that the lowest level of unemployment is in 
the District of Columbia. The stability of our Federal payrolls, of 
course, is a deciding factor there. You don’t have a recession in the 
District of Columbia. We in our daily contacts here, unless we happen 
to go back to our districts, Mr. Chairman, and get firsthand informa- 
tion, we just don’t understand what the situation is in some sections 
of the country. The situation is such that if there is any possible 
way to give to these recipients of aid who are already on the rolls 
or the increasing number of unemployed some of these surplus foods, 
Iam all for it. 

You know, I would just like to drive home that one point here. I 
know you are busy, and you have plenty of other people to be heard. 
I would just want to sum up my deep feelings in this paragraph: 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, may I remind my colleagues who 
are members of this group that we as Americans cannot afford to be 
less generous toward our own helpless and stricken citizens than we 
are to those of other nations. If we have $3,900,000,000 for economic 
aid abroad, there should be no hunger in America. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Anruso. Congressman Bailey, the committee certainly thanks 
you for that very valuable contribution, and I believe that the people 
of the State of West Virginia should be very thankful to you for the 
forceful manner in which you have represented them. I daresay were 
it not for your representation, perhaps there would be a lot more 
hungry people in West Virginia. In that connection, I think that your 
colleague in the House who is also on this subcommittee, Congressman 
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Jennings, has also done a great deal in cooperation with you, and this 
committee to help the distress that exists in West Vi irginia. 

Mr. Battery. He has been quite helpful, and I might state to the 
committee that I am not worried about the administrative difficulties. 
I assume that this same subcommittee handles the surplus food legisla- 
tion, is that true, Public Law 848 ? 

Mr. Anruso. Yes, the entire committee, but that comes out of this 
committee. 

Mr. Battery. The President is authorized to make distribution of an 
amount of some $300 million in gifts of these surplus foods abroad. 
They found a way for distributing it abroad, and certainly it ought 
not to be a more difficult problem ‘to find a way to distribute it here, 
so I wouldn’t let that worry me about the idea of the cost or the difli- 
culty of administration. It is a deeper problem than that. 

Mr. Anruso. I should think so. 

Mr. Baitey. This question, I think, ought to be approached pretty 
much in the manner of a relief proposition. 

Mr. Anruso. Thank you ver y much, Congressman. 

Now, this committee will go into exec utive session for a few minutes. 

(The following statement and letters were submitted to the sub- 
committee :) 


STATEMENT OF HON. MELVIN PRICE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
24TH DISTRICT OF THE STATE OF ILLINOIS 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the courtesy of the subcommittee in allowing this 
statement in behalf of H. R. 11534, the food stamp bill which I introduced, which 
with other bills on the same subject is under consideration. 

I would like, if I may, to refer in the beginning to a subject that members of 
the Committee on Agriculture necessarily are familiar with—the relation of diet 
and nutrition to health and vigor. The vital significance of diet, as well as good 
breeding, is well understood in our agricultural economy. We know, also, that 
this generation of Americans is taller and heavier than our earlier generations, 
and that the professionals attribute a substantial part of the change to better 
balanced diet as well as to the defensive factors involved in the reduction of 
disease. 

It seems to me that the Government can justify an intense interest in the 
affirmative factors that tend to stimulate health and vitality as well as in the 
merely negative matter of eliminating well-known deficiency diseases. Few 
people would question the importance of public health work that helps establish 
the cause of such a state as pellegra, the expenditure of Government time and 
money in spreading the necessary education about diet that advises people how 
to escape pellegra or whatever other undesirable condition may exist. 

There is a public interest, also, in seeing that all our people reach the full scope 
of their natural energy and vigor—in the positive sense rather than in the nar- 
rower sense of merely being free of some identifiable illness. The field is a more 
difficult one; the method of procedure allows much more room for honest disagree- 
ment about the proper function of a government and the techniques by which the 
function is exercised. I am suggesting, therefore, we have a very large stake in 
making it possible for children to grow as tall and strong and healthy as the 
individual capacity of each permits. This is not merely a matter of potential 
military service, although the record of draft disqualifications for physical or 
other failure always seems shocking. It is alsoa matter of obtaining healthy and 
energetic citizens rather than those more prone to lassitude, or illness, or lack 
of drive and ambition. I am not suggesting that we can find a way to make every- 
one an inventive genius, but we may well be able to stimulate a productivity in 
the broad sense that the country needs. 

Now we have, at this time, two things—we have great mountains of some kinds 
of surplus foods—“surplus” on in the sense that many cannot buy enough at an 
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economic price for the producers and processors—and large numbers of families 
with inadequate diets. The question is how to use the existence of one condition 
to meet the needs created by the other condition. 

In common with the sponsors of other measures your subcommittee is consider- 
ing, I have suggested the food-stamp plan, and this program is embodied in H. R. 
11534. It seems to be a reasonably simple and direct plan, with the virtue that 
it would both get more adequate diets to families and operate with benefit to the 
farmers and without serious disruption of normal and tested channels of trade. 

The figures I have been able to gather indicate that in 1956 some 25 million 
Americans—approximately 1 of every 7 families—were unable to supply them- 
selves with adequate quantities of some high-level foods as eggs, meat, fresh 
fruits, and milk. Judging from what the scientists know of the human system 
and the importance of diet, they were lacking nutritional content they neeued, 
though they spent up to 40 percent of their entire family income for food. 

As your familiarity with family budgets in relation to farm problems indicates, 
this is an extremely high proportion of income to have to spend for food. Yet at 
the same time the farmer has continued to suffer a depression that for him began 
long before recession and slump hit massive sections of industry. The cost of 
food goes up, the farmers’ troubles have remained—yet the surpluses, existing 
and potential, are available. 

The problems of the 25 million are made worse by the spread of joblessness 
and this is not even balanced by any assurance that recent small farm-income 
changes upward can be expected to continue or remain. Both groups are 
suffering. 

I confess I have never been able to understand the logic on which a food- 
stamp plan could be justified under war conditions, when surpluses melted under 
demand and capacity to pay, and not justified when the food production started 
to pile up new surpluses as temporary markets disappesred and capacity to pay 
became less. And I am not among those who share the horror of some about 
the surpluses as surpluses, for some emergency may come again when our back- 
log as well as our productive capacity will be extremely important. I am merely 
suggesting that we make as much use as we can, right now, of what we need and 
what our farmers can and do produce. 

You will observe that in my bill I have not attempted to spell out details 
of a food-stamp plan, but merely provided a mandate to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to establish such a plan. The general nature is familiar, of course; 
cash would be paid for stamps, and these stamps used in the market place 
would purchase more designated foods than the cash would otherwise buy. 
About the details of operation there is need for care, and I believe they can most 
properly be set under the general directive, which, of course, would be subject 
to the scrutiny of this subcommittee and the Cengress. But the benefits, I 
also believe, would flow clearly to three groups—the families that need better 
diets, the food producers who need greater sales, the merchants who move a 
greater volume and do more business. I very much hope your committee in its 
wisdom will be persuaded that the time to move in this direction is now. 


Crry oF DETROIT, DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE, 
Detroit, Mich., April 22, 1958. 
Mr. Victor L. ANFUSO, 
Chairman, Consumers Study Committee, House Committee on Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 


Deak Mr. ANFuSO: Permit me to take this opportunity to express to you 
particularly, and to all of the members of your committee, my very deep 
appreciation for the many courtesies extended to me when I testified before 
your committee for the city of Detroit on April 16. We were extremely im- 
pressed with the sincerity of the committee in trying to reach a fair decision 
and I feel quite confident that after all the testimony is weighed there should 
be a fair chance this time to bring a food-stamp plan to the floor of the House. 

It occurred to me that you might be interested in the communication attached. 
As I indicated in my testimony, the common council—the legislative body of 
the city of Detroit—in February 1958 adopted a resolution reasserting its 
former position of being strongly in favor of a food-stamp program for the 
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distribution of surplus commodities. Copy of this resolution evidently was 
forwarded to the United States Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Thomas D. Leadbetter, clerk of the city of Detroit, received a com- 
munication from the Department of Agriculture stating the position of that 
Department in relation to food stamps. It occurred to me that this communi- 
cation did in another way point out the attitude of the Department. This 
becomes very clear when it states, “Of course, the Department would not 
initiate such a program again without a specific directive from the Congress.” 
This is extremely interesting to us—as was brought out by yourself and others 
during the hearings—that the action was initiated previously without an act 
of Congress. 

Thanking you again for giving us the opportunity to appear before your 
honorable body, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
DANIEL J. RYAN, 
General Superintendent. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C., April 10, 1958. 
Mr. THOMAS D. LEADBETTER, 
Office of the City Clerk, City of Detroit, 
Detroit, Mich. 

DEAR Mr. LEADBETTER: The Secretary has asked us to reply to your letter of 
March 31, in which you transmitted a copy of a resolution by the Common 
Council of the City of Detroit urging that the Department adopt a food-stamp 
plan. 

As this resolution states, a food-stamp plan was operated by the Department 
during a period beginning in mid-1939 and ending in 1943, when the program 
was no longer needed under wartime conditions. Although this program did 
result in increased consumption by some participating groups, it was difficult 
and costly for the Federal Government to administer and was more effective in 
increasing consumption of some fouds than others. Furthermore, food-stamp 
plans are not designed to move surplus commodities out of Government inven- 
tories, which is our immediate problem. As you probably know, the great bulk 
of federally owned commodities consists of corn, wheat, and nonfood items, like 
cotton. 

Food-stamp plans of one type or another have continued to interest many 
groups and some Members of Congress. Several bills have been introduced 
that would authorize a food-stamp plan but, up to this time, none has been 
either voted upon or enacted into law. Such an arrangement would shift to 
the Federal Government the entire cost of distributing surplus foods to needy 
people, and would not increase the quantity or variety of surplus food available 
for donation to needy people. Of course, the Department would not initiate 
such a program again without a specific directive from the Congress. 

We appreciate your expression of interest in this matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
MARTIN GARBER, 
Director, Food Distribution Division. 


Foop INDUSTRY COMMITTEE, 
Detroit, Mich., April 21, 1958. 
Hon. Victor ANFUSO, 
Chairman, Consumers’ Study Committee, 
Congressional Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: Just a note to tell you of my appreciation of your 
very courteous treatment at the time I appeared before your committee last 
Wednesday. 

I sincerely hope that, out of all our testimony and response to the various 
questions, your honorable body will have sufficient data to bring the matter 
before the entire Congress and that it will be passed by both Houses. 

As operating men, I am quite sure that the food industry throughout the 
country will be more than anxious to cooperate with you. On my return to 
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the office, I found a letter from the American Butter Institute in which they 
state that on April 10 at a regular meeting of their board of directors they 
approved of legislation that will produce a food-stamp plan that will distribute 
surplus commodities through normal channels of trade. 
Sincerely yours, 
W. E. FirzGEra.p, 
Executive Secretary. 


House oF R&PRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., April 25, 1958. 
Hon. Victor L. ANFUSO, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Consumers Study, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Victor: On April 24, I received a letter from Mr. W. E. Fitzgerald, 
executive secretary of the Food Industry Committee, of Detroit, Mich. The 
information contained in the letter, I believe, is of interest to committee mem- 
bers. I am enclosing the letter, and ask that it be made a part of the hearing 
record. 

Kindest regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
Currrorp G. McINTIRE, 
Member of Congress. 


Foop INpustTRY COMMITTEE, 
Detroit, Mich., April 22, 1958. 
Hon. Cirrrorp G. McINTIRE, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear ConoressMAN: First, I wish to thank you for your very courteous 
treatment last Wednesday, when it was my privilege to appear before your 
honorable committee. 

You, no duubt, will recall that you asked whether or not there was a differ- 
ential on prices on the surplus foods that were given on the blue stamps back 
in the 1930's as compared with the normal merchandise that was suld on the 
orange stamp. 

I have endeavored to secure this information from some of our operators 
who were in business at that time; however, 26 years is a long while and, 
of course, no one has saved their records—perhaps, thinking that they never 
would have to go through a similar situation and, on top of that, World War II 
came along and pushed everything aside. 

However, several stated that they felt that there was a very slight differ- 
ential; that the surplus foods were priced somewhat cheaper than the regular 
stock. 

I have also contacted several of the largest butter producers in an effort to 
determine whether or nvt advertixing costs have much effect upon the retail 
price of butter. I have been advised by all of them that for the past several 
years there have been no advertising programs definitely assigned to their 
butter production due to the fact, of course, that conditions did not warrant it. 
At any time there has been institutional advertising on butter the expense of 
this has been borne by the various associations and not by any individual 
processor. 

The cost of packaging butter, of course, depends upon the type of packaging 
used. If the 1-pound blocks are cut into 4 quarter-pound strips and wrapped 
in foil inside the carton, the cost is about 3 cents per pound. However, it is 
our thought and, no doubt, under the surplus-fvod program the one pound bricks 
would be wrapped in parchment—the cost of this being well under one-half 
cent per pound and, therefore, not too great an increase in the cost. 

This situation is a serious one. For instance, we just received a telephone 
eall from the welfare department. and they are being overrun by persons who 
are becoming eligible every day for surplus foods because of unemployment— 
the average being 500 persons per day. This, of course, is a tremendous burden 
for all of us and, certainly, under a food-stamp plan these persons could be in 
a position to secure this merchandise from their normal supply, and we sincerely 
hope that your committee will favorably vote upon the proper legislation that 
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will establish a stamp plan as promptly as possible, and we hope that, if and 
when the bill is passed, it be given immediate effect. 
Sincerely yours, 
W. FE. FIrzcGerap, 
Eweccutive Sccretary. 

P. S.—Since the above, I reached a man who was chairman of our special 
committee handling the stamp program, and he advises there was no differ- 
eltial in price, but that the surplus products were made available tu more 
people. 


W. E. F. 


(Whereupon, at 12:10 p. m., the subcommittee went into executive 
session and the reporter was excused. ) 
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THURSDAY, MAY 14, 1958 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON CONSUMERS STUDY 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to notice, in room 1308, 
New House Office Building, Hon. Victor L. Anfuso (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 
Present: Representatives Anfuso, McIntire, and Dixon. 
Also present: Francis LeMay, staff consultant. 
Mr. Anruso. The subcommittee will come to order. 
Mr. Post, I understand you are representing the National Milk Pro- 
ducers Federation. Will you have a seat, Mr. Post? 


STATEMENT OF NELSON J. POST, NATIONAL MILK PRODUCERS 
FEDERATION 


Mr. Post. Mr. Chairman, I do represent the National Milk Pro- 
ducers Federation with offices at Washington, D. C., 1731 I Street NW. 

Mr. Anruso. And you are going to read a statement by Patrick B. 
Healy, the Assistant Secretary of the National Milk Producers Fed- 
eration ¢ 

Mr. Post. That is correct, with your permission, I will present our 
statement. 

Mr. Anruso. We will be glad to hear you, Mr. Post. 

Mr. Posr. Our organization is a federation of dairy farmer owned 
and controlled cooperatives. The cooperative membership of the 
federation exceeds 800. These cooperatives have a dairy-producer 
membership in excess of 500,000 dairy-farm families. The coopera- 
tives in our federation are located in all 48 States. 

The policies of the federation about which I want to talk with the 
committee today were developed by the dairy-producer membership 
of our cooperatives. This means that the policy position of the 
federation on national legislative and administrative issues repre- 
sents the views of the people most knowledgeable about the production 
and marketing of milk—the dairy producers. 

Policies of the federation of immediate interest to this committee 
were adopted by the voting delegates at our 41st annual meeting held 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, last November and reaffirm our long interest in 
food-allotment pregrams. 

The federation has long supported the principles of a food-allotment plan, 


whereby low-income families will have an opportunity to build up their diets and 
their health, and whereby the potentialities of our population in consuming 
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health-giving foods will be more fully realized. Such a program would diminish 
the accumulation of Government surpluses. 

We urge the United States Department of Agriculture to give consideration to 
the early development of a pilot program to determine the effectiveness of a 
fuud-allotment plan in increasing consumption of food by low-income families. 

In all its testimony before the Congress the National Milk Pro- 
ducers Federation has stressed the importance of reducing surplus 
stocks of dairy products held by the Commodity Credit Corporation. 
We have done this because we know that the day Commodity Credit 
Corporation utilizes its last pound of butter and its last pound of 
cheese will be the day when the Nation’s dairy farmers can bargain 
for a fair and profit-returning price for their milk in a free market. 

In urging utilization of these stocks we have stated that every 
feasible and practical method of distribution available to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture should be used. We have repeatedly endorsed 
the foreign and domestic distributions programs adopted by tlie De- 
partment of Agriculture. However, we have always stated that peo- 
ple in this country should be given an equal opportunity to utilize 
these stocks—an opportunity certainly equal to that given people 
in foreign countries. 

The programs operated by the Department of Agriculture under 
which food is distributed through welfare and relief agencies, the 
national school-lunch program and the special school-milk program 
meet the requirements for domestic distribution programs to a marked 
degree. However, they do not reach into the homes of low-income 
families where additional food distributed in this way would be most 
beneficial. 

It is our belief that a food-allotment plan of the type proposed in 
H. R. 11809 could go far toward meeting this additional need. 

The Department of Agriculture has had valuable experience in the 
operation of food-stamp or food-allotment plans which was gathered 
during the 46 months between 1939 and 1943 in which it operated the 
food-stamp plan. The administrative difficulties which may be en- 
countered in a development of such a plan are well known so that they 
can be avoided in any plan currently under consideration. 

The administrative task entailed by such a plan can be greatly 
reduced through application of the experience they have gained. 

In order to apply all the knowledge available to today’s situation it 
is our suggestion that a food-stamp plan be instituted immediately on 
a pilot basis in several secondary cities in which the Secretary deter- 
mines the current need to be greatest. It may be that the Secretary 
has sufficient authority without new legislation to engage in such a 
program. If such authority does exist we would encourage the Con- 
gress to resolve that it should be used. 

A program of the type described in H. R. 11809 could, we believe, 
accomplish two objectives: First, it could provide the means whereby 
the consumption of milk and dairy products could be increased. Sec- 
ond, it could be a means of improving the nutritional level of the diets 
of reople in the low-income groups. 

The possible economic effect of a food-stamp program toward sta- 
bilizing the dairy industry is immediately evident from one fact 
about 5 percent of the milk production in this country represents the 
“excess” production that gives the industry trouble. 
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A food-stamp program that would increase the weekly consump- 
tion of dairy products among the estimated 8.3 million families (24.7 
million persons) in the United Sts ites, with an income level of $2,000 
per year or less, by 1 quart of milk and one-eighth pound of cheese 
per week, would require 4.9 billion pounds of milk per year. ‘This 
quantity of milk represents 72.1 percent of the total excess produc- 
tion of milk during the 1957-58 marketing year. 

The National Milk Producers Federation supports the provisions of 
H. R. 11809. 

We express our appreciation to the committee for this opportunity 
to present the position of our membership on the question of food- 
allotment programs. 

Mr. Anruso. Thank you very much, Mr. Post. In your opinion, 
then, the passage of this legislation would certainly help the milk in- 
dustry, will it not 2 

Mr. Post. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anruso. And would you expect to encounter many difficulties in 
the administration of a foou-siamp program ¢ 

Mr. Posr. Sir, we are confident, as we mentioned in our statement, 
that with the Department’s past experience with the food-stamp plan, 
together with what we consider to be extremely knowledgeable people 
on the staff, that a food-stamp program such as is contemplated in 
your bill, could be administered. 

We are suggesting, as you know, that a pilot operation be under- 
taken to determine whether there are any administrative difficulties 
in this program. 

Mr. Anruso. And to carry out this pilot operation we may have to 
amend H. R. 11809? 

Mr. Post. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anruso. Now, Mr. Post, just tell me how you think the pilot 
operation would wor kc. 

Mr. Post. Well, we are not individually knowledgeable, I mean 
completely know ledgeable, as are most of the pople of the Department 
on these things. 

However, we have given thought to this and we feel, first, the ex- 
perience in the last food- -stamp plan when they were using both or ange 
and blue one apparently created some administrative difficulties 
from the standpoint of plant administration, management, audit, in- 
vestigation, and things like that, and so first off we would suggest that 
if possible a food-stamp plan presently be limited to using only a 
single stamp. 

We believe that the issuance of those stamps, through existing ad- 
ministrative organizations within the Department, and through the 
States, the State welfare agencies and others, could be no more diffi- 
cult than, maybe, our present program of school lunches, and so forth. 
Redemption of the stamps after once they have gone through the nor- 
ce commercial shana, we believe could be handled by Internal 

evenue. 


Mr. Anruso. Thank you very much. Is there anything else you 
would like to add? 


Mr. Post. No, sir; we appreciate this opportunity, Mr. Chairman. 


26087—58——12 
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Mr. Anrvuso. Now, we have the honor to hear from the Honorable 
Don Paarlberg, the Assistant Secretary of Agriculture. Mr. Paarl- 
berg, we are very glad to have you here. 


STATEMENT OF DON PAARLBERG, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
AGRICULTURE; ACCOMPANIED BY ORIS V. WELLS, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE; NATHAN KOENIG, 
SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE ADMINISTRATOR, AGRICULTURAL 
MARKETING SERVICE; MARTIN D. GARBER, DIRECTOR, FOOD 
DISTRIBUTION DIVISION, AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE; 
HOWARD P. DAVIS, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, FOOD DISTRIBUTION 
DIVISION, AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE; SAMUEL C. 
VANNIMAN, CHIEF, PROGRAM ANALYSIS AND DEVELOPMENT 
BRANCH, FOOD DISTRIBUTION DIVISION, AGRICULTURAL MAR- 
KETING SERVICE; JAMES A. HUTCHINS, JR., CHIEF OF DIRECT 
DISTRIBUTION BRANCH, FOOD DISTRIBUTION DIVISION, AGRI- 
CULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE; AND ISABELLE M. KELLEY, 
ASSISTANT TO THE DIRECTOR, FOOD DISTRIBUTION DIVISION, 
AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE 


Mr. Paarteerc. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Chairman, we 
have a group of us here from the Department of Agriculture to answer 
any possible questions you might have. I might introduce them 
although you, perhaps, know most of them. Present with me 
today are: 

Oris V. Wells, Administrator, Agricultural Marketing Service; 
Nathan Koenig, Special Assistant to the Administrator, Agricultural 
Marketing Service; Martin D. Garber, Director, Food Distribution 
Division, Agricultural Marketing Service; Howard P. Davis, Deputy 
Director, Food Distribution Division, Agricul‘ural Marketing Serv- 
ice; Samuel C. Vanneman, Chief, Program Analysis and Development 
Branch, Food Distribution Division, Agricultural Marketing Service; 
James A. Hutchins, Jr., Chief, Direct Distribution Branch, Food 
Distribution Division, Agricultural Marketing Service, and Isabelle 
M. Kelley, Assistant to the Director, Food Distribution Division, 
Agricultural Marketing Service. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like to read this brief prepared state- 
ment and then we will be happy to respond to any questions. 

Mr. Anruso. You may do so, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Paartserc. We are pleased to appear before this subcommittee 
to discuss food-s‘amp plans and ‘o oufline in more detail the reasons 
why, from the standpoint of agriculture, the Department of Agricul- 
ture does not believe such a program is warranted. 

Several different stamp programs have been proposed—all of which 
involve the use of food stamps. Some of these programs are con- 
cerned with the distribution of Federal surplus foods; others are 
concerned with increasing the food purchasing power of low-income 
people. 

The food-stamp legislation which has been introduced into the House 
during the 85th Congress falls into three general categories: (1) Pro- 
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posals to use food stamps to distribute Federal surplus foods; (2) food 
allotment and similar plans; and (3) surplus food certificate sie 


FOOD STAMPS TO DISTRIBUTE SURPLUS FOODS 


Seven bills introduced in the House provide for the use of food 
stamps to distribute Federal surplus foods (H. R. 664, 901, 949, 11162, 
11227, 11534, and 11808). 

Under this type of bill, the Department would print and issue food 
stamps to any State or local welfare agency wishing to make surplus 
foods available to needy people. These welfare agencies would certify 
eligible recipients and distribute food stamps to them. The recipients 
would then exchange the stamps for Federal surplus foods at retail 
stores or at special distribution centers maintained by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

The principal effect of these bills would be to shift to the Federal 
Government the entire cost of the physical distribution of surplus 
foods to needy persons—a cost that is now shared with States and 
local communities. These bills would not increase the variety or 
volume of Federal surplus foods available for distribution to needy 
people nor would they extend program eligibility to any group that 
is not now eligible under Department regulations. 

A total of 45 States, the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, and 
Alaska are now distributing surplus foods to needy people in family 
units. In March, a total of 5.1 million people were certified to receive 
the Federal foods and distribution actually was made to 4.4 million 
people. We are submitting for the record, tables showing the number 
of eligible recipients by St: ates and the volume of surplus commodities 
being) made available to needy people. 

This distribution is being accomplished under a plan whereby the 
Department and the States share program responsibility and costs. 
The Department finances necessary processing and packaging costs 
and ships the commodities—on a ‘freight- paid basis—to central re- 
ceiving points within the various St: ites. States are responsible for 
developing a method of certifying applicant families and for making 
arrangements with their counties and communities for the storage and 
handling of the donated food and for the operation of a distribution 
center where recipients receive the food. In a few instances, chiefly 
metropolitan areas, local arrangements have been worked out to dis- 
tribute surplus foods through retail stores. 

We believe the present system has several important advantages 
and we are opposed to any system that would shift to the Department 
of Agriculture the full cost and responsibility for direct distribution. 
By requiring an agency of the State government to assume overall 
responsibility for the program, we can be assured that the food- 
donation program will be operated in a manner that is consistent with 
the policies the State follows in the administration of its basic welfare- 
assistance programs. Under the present arrangement, delivery costs 
within a State can be held to a practical minimum through the use 
of State, county, or municipal food storage and handling facilities 
and—in some cases—with the use of volunteer labor. In addition, 
such a system maintains sufficient flexibility to permit the scope of 
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the program to be adjusted to changes in the need for such a program 
or in the volume of surplus food available for donation. 


FOOD ALLOTMENT AND SIMILAR PROGRAMS 


Two bills introduced in the House provide for the operation of a 
food-stamp plan to increase the food purchasing power of low-income 
families (HL. R. 6024 and 11809). 

Under these bills, low-income families would exchange the amount 
of money they spend normally for food for stamps or coupons of a 
higher monetary value. These stamps could be used to purchase food 
from participating retail stores at prevailing retail prices. It is the 
intent of both of these bills to attempt to concentrate the additional 
food money provided on foods in surplus supply by providing author- 
ity for the earmarking of certain stamps as good only for the purchase 
of selected foods. However, based upon experience under the previous 
food-stamp program operated between 1939-43, there is serious doubt 
that the earmarking of certain stamps for certain foods had any sig- 
nificant effect upon the kinds of food actually purchased by partici- 
pants. In general, the previous program was most effective in increas- 
ing the purchases of those food items that are most responsive to in- 
come changes, particularly animal products and many fruits and vege- 
tables. 

SURPLUS FOOD CERTIFICATE PLANS 


Twelve bills have been introduced in the House authorizing the 
operation of a surplus food certificate plan and some of these bills 
would also include fiber products (H. R. 250, 1912, 3750, 4267, 4527, 
7382, 7392, 7395, 7398, 7442, 7538, and 7572). 

These bills authorize the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare to inaugurate a surplus certificate plan. Under this plan, 
eligible recipients would receive a monthly allotment of certificates 
good for the purchase of designated surplus foods at retail] stores 
ut prevailing retail prices. The Secretary of Agriculture would be 
required to designate a food as surplus when its market price was be- 
low its parity price. 

No attempt would be made to freeze the normal food expenditures 
of participants by requiring them to exchange a portion of their 
money for stamps. We feel, therefore, there would be a tendency to 
substitute the certificates for a portion of their normal food expendi- 
tures in order to release additional funds for other pressing consump- 
tion needs. Food consumption studies indicate that when the income 
of low-income families is increased they spend about 30 cents of each 
dollar of increased income for food. We feel that the issuance of cer- 
tificates would provide an added incentive but it is possible that no 
more than 40 cents of each dollar of certificates would represent addi- 
tional food purchases. 

The latter two types of programs—food allotment and surplus cer- 
tificate plans—are chiefly concerned with improved nutrition and wel- 
fare rather than with the disposal of specific food surpluses. They are 
designed to provide general support to the regular commercial mar- 
kets for food by increasing the food expenditures of low-income peo- 
ple. Such programs have also been advanced as a means of alleviating 
the surplus problem in agriculture under the assumption that the 
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resulting increase in the domestic demand for food would relieve 
pressure on surpluses and, thus reduce the need for Government ac- 
quisitions for market stabilization purposes. 

Under a provision of the Agricultural Act of 1956, the Department 
undertook an analysis of the possible contributions of a food-stamp 
plan to reductions in the rate of Government inventory accumula- 
tions under the price-support program. The final report of our study, 
entitled “An Analysis of Food Stamp Plans,” was submitted to the 
Congress on January 3, 1957. For the following reasons, this study 
led us to the conclusions that a food-stamp plan is not warranted from 
the standpoint of agriculture : 

1. We recognize the need of continuing work to improve diets among 
both high- and low-income groups, even though there has been sub- 
stantial improvements in national dietary levels in the past 20 years. 
However, the problems of those with law incomes are not limited to 
food; equally important pressures are present on other segments of 
their consumption patterns. It is for this reason that a program to 
raise only the food-consumption levels of low-income groups presents 
such complex administrative problems that there is serious question 
as to the feasibility of designing an effective food-stamp plan—i. e., 
one for which we could be assured that a very substantial proportion 
of the additional food-purchasing power represented a net increase 
in food expenditures. 

2. A food-stamp plan must involve large expenditures on the part 
of the Federal Government. In our January 1957 report, we esti- 
mated the annual cost of a minimum-scope program at $600 million— 
exclusive of Federal administrative expenses. Such an expenditure— 
considering probable levels of substitution and diversions to nonfood 
uses—would increase retail food sales by less than 1 percent. We do 
not believe, therefore, that the possible contributions of a stamp plan 
to the alleviation of agricultural surpluses would justify the expendi- 
tures involved. 

3. A food-stamp plan would have no direct effect upon our major 
surplus problems—corn, cotton, and wheat. If a stamp plan could be 
operated on a large enough scale, it would tend to work toward a 
gradual expansion of our livestock industry; thus, indirectly result 
in some possible reductions in price-support expenditures for dairy 
products and feed grains. However, we do not believe these possible 
savings would loom large in the light of the additional outlays in- 
volved in the operation of a stamp plan. In addition, with agricul- 
tural production resources available for any resulting increase in the 
demand for livestock products, a stamp plan is not likely to relieve 
present pressures on commodities such as cotton and wheat. 

4. Nationwide farm market conditions have required but limited 
surplus-removal operations this fiscal year. However, when there is 
need for such assistance for non-price-supported items, food-stamp 
plans are not as effective as direct purchase programs in dealing with 
serious temporary or localized surpluses. Under a purchase program, 
assistance can be specifically directed with respect to the time of pur- 
chase, the geographic areas in which purchases are made, and the 

rades and varieties purchased. And under our program of direct 
istribution, the quantities purchased are immediately made available 
for use in school-lunch programs and by needy people. 
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In conclusion, as we now see developments ahead, we do not favor 
the adoption of a stamp plan. That is, we do not believe the present 
program of making Federal surplus foods available to needy people 
should be replaced ‘by a food stamp plan. The present arrangement 
makes possible the full use by States of any available Federal surplus 
foods to assist needy people. It isa highly flexible program—working 
with the State distributing agency, any county or community can 
rapidly inaugurate such a program w hen the need arises. It provides 
for the States and local communities to share both administrative and 
financial responsibility for the program—a policy we believe to be 
desirable and one which is followed under other welfare assistance 
programs. It accomplishes the job with a minimum of additional 
financial outlay. Finally, the present arrangement allows the Depart- 
ment to provide effective temporary marketing assistance—through 
v8 pent operations—to non-price-supported commodities as 
well as providing a highly constructive outlet for surplus foods ac- 
quired under the price-support program. 

Mr. Anruso. Thank you very much, Mr. Paarlberg. I think you 
have made a very excellent analysis of the problem. 

Mr. Paaruperc. Mr. Chairman, I have here a copy of our analytical 
report to the Congress to which I referred in my testimony. It is 
a mimeographed publication of some 27 pages and if you should like 
to include it in the record we would be happy to make it available. 

Mr. Anruso. Without objection it will be incorporated in the record. 

(The analytical report referred to is as follows :) 


AN ANALYSIS OF Foop STAMP PLANS 


A supplemental report developed in the United States Department of Agriculture 
pursuant to Public Law 540, 84th Congress, transmitted to the President of the 
Senate and the Speaker of the House of Representatives, January 3, 1957 


This report supplements part B of the report, Disposition of Stocks of Agri- 
cultural Products Held by the Commodity Credit Corporation, submitted to the 
Congress on August 27, 1956. It is concerned with an analysis of food stamp 
plans as a means of preventing the further accumulation of commodities in the 
hands of the Commodity Credit Corporation. In accordance with the directive 
contained in section 201 (b) of the Agricultural Act of 1956, the report outlines 
the basic principles upon which a food stamp plan should be developed, if the 
operation of such a program were to be authorized. 

A food stamp plan is a device to increase the food expenditures of those persons 
and families whose limited income does not permit them to buy all the food, or 
the kinds and qualities of food, they wish to consume. This is to be accom- 
plished by providing such groups with additional income—earmarked for food— 
to be used to purchase food at retail outlets at prevailing retail prices. 

Food stamp plans, therefore, are a means of improving the diets of low-income 
families. They have also been advanced as an effective means of eliminating or 
alleviating the surplus problem in agriculture under the assumption that the 
resulting increase in the domestic demand for food would relieve the pressure on 
surpluses and, thus, reduce the need for Government acquisitions for market 
stabilization purposes. 

The purpose of this analysis is to provide information upon which to test the 
validity of the above assumption under present-day conditions in agriculture. 
A review of the stamp plan, operated between 1939-43, also is included because 
it provides insight into the feasibility of developing operating techniques to carry 
out the basic intent of the program. 


SUMMARY 


1. There have been great improvements in diets in this country in the past 2 
decades as knowledge of nutrition has grown, as purchasing power has increased 
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and as agriculture has provided consumers with generous quantities of high- 
quality foods. 

2. Although a much smaller proportion than in the mid-1930’s, there are still 
a considerable number of families for whom low income is a major limitation 
on their ability to further improve the nutritional quality of their diets. At 
higher incomes, dietary patterns include considerably more fresh, canned and 
frozen fruits and vegetables and more livestock products. Use of flour and 
cereals and of dried fruits and vegetables is greater among low-income groups. 

3. Historically, the surplus problem in agriculture—as measured by expendi- 
tures for price stabilization purposes—has been concentrated in wheat, corn, and 
cotton. As of October 31, 1956, these three commodities represented about 80 
percent of the total investment of the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

4. Surplus foods acquired by the Department are now being offered to States 
for donation to economically needy persons, as well as to school lunch programs 
and charitable institutions. In the largest month of operations, August 1956, a 
total of 3.5 million needy persons were receiving these surplus foods. 

5. The food stamp plan, operated between 1939-43, did result in increasing 
the food consumption levels of participating families. It proved to be both 
complex and costly to administer and, despite a large compliance staff, there 
was a considerable diversion of the Federal food supplement to nonfood uses. 
The two-color stamp system (which was designed to channel the additional food 
money to surplus foods) did not prove to be a particularly effective device. 

6. If inaugurated, a food stamp plan should incorporate the following basic 
principles: (a) The stamp issuance procedure should provide maximum possi- 
ble assurance that the normal food expenditures of participants would be main- 
tained after their entrance into the program; (b) promotional and educational 
efforts should be made to direct participants’ food expenditures to those foods 
experiencing marketing difficulty; (c) administration of the program within the 
various States should be in the hands of the State agencies, operating under an 
agreement with the Federal agency responsible for national administration. 

7. If a fvod-stamp plan were authorized, legislation specifically directed to 
such a program should be enacted, which would define the objectives and scope 
of operations and provide safeguards for effective administration. In order to 
permit the development of the most effective operating techniques, the legisla- 
tion should provide considerable administrative flexibility in determining the 
specific methods by which the defined objectives of the program were to be 
achieved. 

& The number of potential participants in a food-stamp plan would depend 
upon the scope of the program. If it were of minimum scope (confined to per- 
sons receiving some type of welfare assistance), potential participation would 
be in the neighborhood of 6 million people at the present time. If it were 
possible and desirable to include all low-income families, potential participation 
could currently be in the neighborhood of 25 million people. 

9. Costs to the Federal Government also would depend upon the scope of the 
program. For a limited program, annual costs of the Federal supplement might 
reach $600 niillion. Under a program of maximum scope, the cost might reach 
$2.5 billion annually. 

10. If the food purchasing power of low-income families were to be increased 
under a stamp plan, the food groups that might be expected to receive the most 
direct benefit would be fruits and vegetables and livestock products. 

11. A food-stamp plan is not an effective device for disposing of surplus in 
the hands of the Commodity Credit Corporation. However, the additional food- 
purchasing power made available under such a program should provide general 
support to the domestic demand for food and, therefore, should have some 
bolstering effect upon farm income. 

12. If it were possible to effectively administer the program and if it were 
large enough in scope, a food-stamp plan could have some effect in reducing 
the rate of further accumulations of dairy products in the hands of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. To the extent livestock products consumption were 
increased, there also should be an effect upon the further accumulations of feed 
grains. Because resources are now available to expand production of livestock 
products, a stamp plan would be likely to have little effect in shifting resources 
out of cotton and grains. 

13. A food-stamp plan would not be as effective in dealing with seasonal, 
temporary, or localized surplus situations as would a program of Government 
purchase and direct distribution. Under a purchase program, the marketing 
assistance can be more specifically directed with respect to the time of purchase, 
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to the areas in which purchases are made, and even to the grades and varieties 
to be purchased. However, school-lunch and institutional outlets would be 
available for surplus-removal purchase operations. 


I, THE SETTING 


There have been great improvements in diets in this country over the past 
two decades as knowledge of nutrition has grown, as purchasing power has 
increased, and as agriculture has provided consumers with generous quantities 
and a wide variety of high-quality foods. Nonetheless, judged in terms of 
nutritionally desirable goals, the diets of a considerable number of families— 
in both high- and low-income groups—might well be improved. In many in- 
stances, the improvement required is not so much in increased food consumption 
or larger food expenditures as it is in better food selections to meet specific 
dietary needs. 3ut, generally, the higher the income of a family, the greater 
is the likelihood that its diets will meet the standard of nutritional adequacy. 

The food expenditures of low-income families are considerably less than those 
of higher income families, even though they use a much larger share of their 
income for food. On the average, they spend less for each of the major fvod 
groups—except for flour and cereals and dried fruits and vegetables—than do 
those families with not so limited incomes. At higher income levels, families 
buy more food but the larger expenditures also reflect shifts in demand—to 
higher quality, to more highly processed items, and to more built-in services, 
such as precooked frozen foods. 

The more money families have, the greater is their emphasis on fresh and 
processed fruits and vegetables and juices; means, poultry, and fish; milk; and 
eggs. Consumption of bakery products, potatoes, sugars and sweets may in- 
crease with family income up to a point; thereafter, they level off or decrease. 
Consumption of flour, meal, pastes, and cereals and dried fruit and vegetables 
decreases as income increases (tuble 1). Individual foods within the groups 
may be exceptions to the group averages. For example, consumption of evap- 
orated milk may decline with higher incomes, while fluid milk usage may in 
crease faster than the average for all manufactured dairy products. 


TABLE 1.—Quantities of major foods consumed at home in a week per household 
of 3.5 persons, by income, nonfarm housekeeping families, spring 1955 * 


























| Frozen Canned Dried Meat, | Milk, 
Income Fresh fruits and fruits, fruits and | poultry, cream, ice 
fruits vegetables | vegetables | vegetables | and fish cream, 
and jvices cheese 2 
st teal Acikatalladlinesailit ainitina eal 2a ; a = 
. Pounds Pounds Pounds Pounds Pounds Quarts 
ET GOMER, cn cnntcccsdsinene 5. 54 15 4. 07 1. 16 8. 90 11. 22 
OS.000 $0 B8O00. -<..4.+.<i....- 7.44 . 22 4.85 1.05 11. 54 11.77 
GRBOD 60 GRIN. 6 ceniccccccccuns 8. 53 34 6. 83 . 88 | 13. 60 13. 71 
OE os cain 9. 38 . 53 7.92 60 13. 85 14. 95 
$4,000 to $4.999.............--- 9. 75 - 8. 64 . 46 | 14. 76 16. 30 
$5,000 to $5.999__._.- Bik testicle 10. = | 74 9. 76 | 51 | 15. 72 16. 42 
ND Se I cnccinecitsmnenienin senienn 11. 43 | . 93 10. 00 -41 | 16. 26 16. 42 
$8,000 to $9,999..-------------- 11.03 | ar 11.27 45| 15.28 15, 99 
i SE WOW adidas sntwndtes ae . 85 -12 17. 20 17. € 
$10,000 1 14. 85 1. 45 11.1 31 | 7. 2 4 
— — — — — ————————— = — a 
Fresh | Potatoes, | Flour, 
Income vegeta- Eggs Bakery | Fatsand| sweet- Sugar, | meal, 
bles | products] oils? | potatoes! sweets | cereals, 
j pastes 
Und | Pounds | Dozens | Pounds | Pounds Pounds | Pounds Pounts 
I  biccéccdoccees ; 7. 24 1. 67 4, 22 | 3. 01 5. 46 4.00 | 11. 51 
$1.00 to $1,909... 7.51 1.87 5. 21 2.98| 5.92 433} 844 
$2,000 to $2,999. ..._...-.---- a 8. 67 2. 00 6. 25 3.05 | 6. 32 4.24 | 7.15 
neo 6 OB ,00e........2...... 8.75 | 2.¢8 7.45 | 3.09 6. 89 4.37 | 5. 62 
$4,000 to $4,999... _. sSScoceceve| 8.91 | 2. 05 7, 67 | 2. 97 6, 58 4, 05 4.77 
EE 0) SRP sme cvsesnkencos 9. 59 2.16 | 8.19 | 3. 02 6. 25 3. 98 4. 61 
$6,000 to $7,999--__- oe tales 9. 43 2. 12 | 8. 62 | 2. 96 6. 59 3. 96 | 3. 93 
$8,900 to $9,999_____.......--- | 9. 96 | 2. 20 | 7.89 3.19 | 5. 59 3. 96 | 3. 84 
$10,000 and over........-..-.-- | 11. 51 2. 36 | 8. 13 | 3.17 | 5.79 3. 58 | 3, 50 
} | ' 


1 Source: Calculated from data published in Food Consumption of Households in the U nited § States, 
Report No. 1, 1955 Household Food Consumption Survey (in press). 

2 In terms of tluid milk equivalent. 

3 Includes butter. 
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Historically, the surplus problem in agriculture—as measured by Government 
expenditures for price stabilization purposes—has been concentrated in three 
of the basic commodities: wheat, corn, and cotton. Almost 70 percent of the 
total price support extended by CCC (that is, loans made, purchase agreements 
entered into, and purchases) from October 1933 through June 30, 1956, was 
extended for these 3 commodities. Over the period of years, these three com- 
modities have consistently represented the bulk of the price-support commodities 
owned by the Government. As of October 31, 1956, CCC had $8.1 billion invested 
in commodity loans and inventories. About $644 billion, or 80 percent of the 
total, represented the CCC investment in the three basic commodities—wheat, 
eotton, and corn. The remaining investment was spread over about 26 different 
commodities. 

From time to time, significant surplus problems have developed as a result of 
price support for other commodities. However, both the total physical quantity 
and the Government investment in these other surpluses have been much smaller 
than for the basics. For example, large surpluses of potatoes, dried eggs, and 
wool developed immediately following World War II. In more recent years, 
large surpluses were accumulated in dairy products. Cheese inventories now 
represent the major problem among manufactured dairy products, with stepped 
up disposal operations, outlets for butter exceed current acquisitions, and those 
for nonfat dry milk are keeping pace with purchases. All current rice and dry- 
bean inventories, which at one time were large, have been committed for 
disposal. 

In addition to the surpluses arising under the price-support program, the Gov- 
ernment has undertaken, from time to time, section 32 surplus-removal purchases 
to relieve temporary or seasonal surplus problems in a wide variety of “perish- 
able” items, including meat, poultry, eggs, and some fruits and vegetables. 
However, these programs, unlike CCC price-support programs, have not resulted 
in the accumulation of inventories by the Government for which there was no 
immediate outlet. This was due to the fact that Government purchases under 
these surplus-removal programs have been limited to the amounts that could 
be utilized by the school-lunch program and other eligible outlets. 


Il. THE CURRENT DIRECT DISTRIBUTION PROGRAM 


Currently, the food consumption of a significant number of needy persons in 
this country is being increased through the Department’s direct distribution pro- 
gram. Under it, foods acquired by the Department under price-support or sur- 
plus-removal purchases are offered to States for distribution to school-lunch pro- 
grams and to needy persons in charitable institutions and family units. 

-articipation in the family distribution program is at the election of States. 
In the largest month, August 1956, 3.5 million individuals in 38 States were 
receiving surplus foods. In only a few States does the family distribution pro- 
gram approach a statewide operation. In August 1956, 773 counties were par- 
ticipating, less than one-third of the tots] number of counties in the country. 

During the fiscal year 1956, commodities valued at $91 million were made 
available to needy persons (table 2). In the first quarter of fiscal 1957, the 
value of donations to needy persons totaled $22 million, with a decreased rate 
expected in the remaining months of the year because of the reduction in the 
number of foods available for donation. In December 1956, for example, only 
the following commodities were being offered to States for distribution to needy 
persons: flour, cornmeal, rice, cheese, and dry milk. 
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TABLE 2.—The amount and cost of surplus foods made available to needy persons 
in the United States, fiscal year 1956 


Distributed to United Distributed to United 
States needy persons States needy persons 
Commodity C | Commdoty 

A mount Cost ! |} Amount Cost ! 

Millions Millions 

pounds | Miéillions pounds Millions 
Beans, dry 41.4 | $3.8 || Pork products 31.4 19.8 
Butter 34.4 22.3 Rice 23.5 | 2.8 
Cheese 43.1 | 19.0 Shortening 17.5 3.6 
Cornmeal 50.6 | 2.3 || Miscellaneous 3.0 2 
Flour, wheat 77.1 | 4.5 . 
Lard -. , 23.2 | 3.6 Total 394. 4 91.0 
Nonfat dry milk... foam 19.2 9.1 


1 To Federal Government. 


Nore,.—lIn the first quarter of fiscal 1957, the value of donations to needy persons totaled $22 million, with 
a decreased rate expected in the remaining three quarters because of the reduction in the number of foods 
available for donation. 


Direct distribution is operated under a plan whereby agencies of the State 
assume responsibility for intrastate distribution of the surplus foods made 
available. The Department arranges for and pays the cost of any necessary 
processing or packaging of the commodities and for their carlot shipment to 
central receiving points within the various States. States are responsible for 
the certification of recipients, within the general eligibility standards estab- 
lished by the Department of Agriculture which require that donations be lim- 
ited to persons in economic need of additional food. They also are responsible 
for receiving, storing, and delivering the commodities to the final recipients and 
sources within the States finance the costs of intrastate distribution. 

The type of delivery system maintained varies from State to State. Gen- 
erally, under the family program, a distribution center is established in the 
county or community—usually in some public building. Certified families are 
issued a card to identify them as eligible participants which must be presented 
at the time commodities are issued at the center. The amounts of various 
commodities to be issued to recipients are calculated by personnel of the dis- 
tribution center, based upon family size and recommended rates of use. Par- 
ticipants are required to receipt for the commodities they receive, thereby 
providing a means of accounting for the foods delivered to the local center. 

In some cities the distributing agency utilizes retail stores to make the deliv- 
eries to needy families. Participants are mailed a card showing the amount 
of food to which they are entitled and the day on which the commodities are 
to be picked up at the retail store. The distributing agency arranges for the 
shipment of the Government surplus foods to participating stores, and the stores 
keep these supplies segregated from their regular food stocks. 

During the last session of the Congress, several bills were introduced author- 
izing the operation of a nationwide food-stamp program to accomplish the 
distribution of surplus foods to needy families. The Federal Government 
would print food stamps which would be distributed by the State welfare 
agency to families who have been certified to receive surplus foods by State or 
local welfare agencies. The Department of Agriculture would establish and 
staff distribution centers in participating areas (or would utilize the services 
of retail stores on a fee basis) and would ship the surplus foods to these local 
centers. Participants would exchange the food stamps for Government surplus 
foods at these distribution centers. 

Under the proposed legislation, the distribution of Federal surplus food stamps 
would serve to identify certified persons to the staff of the distribution centers and 
to indicate the quantity of food to which participants would be entitled. It 
appears that States have already developed less costly and complex methods 
to serve these purposes. More importantly, these proposals would have the 
effect of transferring to the Federal Government the entire cost of delivering 
surplus foods to needy persons, a cost now shared by the Federal Government 
and the States. This increase in Federal costs would not be offset by com- 
parable savings on the part of the States, because they would still be required 


a 
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to maintain personnel and facilities to distribute surplus foods to schools and 
institutions. 

Operating experience has demonstrated the desirability of delegating respon- 
sibility for the operation of the distribution program within the various States 
to agencies of State governments. Through the use of State-owned food storage 
and handling facilities and equipment, delivery costs can be held to a practical 
minimum and the system maintains sufficient flexibility to permit the scope of 
its operation to be quiickly adjusted to changes in the volume of food available 
for donation. 


III, THE FOOD-STAMP PLAN OPERATED BETWEEN 1959-43 


This review of the food-stamp plan, operated by the Department of Agricul- 
ture between 1939-43, is included in this report to outline areas where adminis- 
trative problems would be faced in the operation of a similar program in the fu- 
ture. 

Scope of the plan 

The food-stamp plan began as an experiment in May 1939, in Rochester, N. Y.; 
it was then extended to five additional experimental areas. The administrative 
and operating techniques developed in these experimental areas formed the 
groundwork for the further expansion of the program. 

As measured by the number of participants, the plan reached its peak in May 
1941, when approximately 4 million people participated. New geographic areas 
were brought into the plan after 1941, but it never operated on a nationwide 
basis. The peak in area participation was reached in August 1942, when 1,741 
counties and 88 cities were included. The plan was discontinued in early 1943 
when wartime conditions had greatly reduced unemployment and greatly in- 
creased demands upon United States food supplies. 

Basic operating principles 

The plan was designed to insure that the Federal contribution represented a 
net increase in food expenditures among participating families through the use 
of a two-color stamp system. Participating families were required to exchange 
an amount of money representing estimated normal food expenditures for orange 
stamps of the same monetary value. With these orange stamps, participants 
were provided—without cost—additional blue stamps which could be used to buy 
designated surplus foods. In this manner, the plan attempted to concentrate 
the additional food purchasing power on surplus foods, i. e., foods that were ex- 
periencing marketing difficulties. 


Determining normal food expenditures 


To accomplish the basic objectives of the food-stamp plan, participants were re- 
quired tou buy orange stamps in amounts about equal to their normal food ex- 
penditures. At the inception of the program, it was assumed that the normal 
range of food purchases of relief families was $4 to $6 per person per month. 
With each dollar of orange stamps purchased, the recipient received half again 
as much in free blue stamps. 

Operating experience, together with the results of food-purchase studies, 
demonstrated that the uniform minimum requirement of orange-stamp purchases 
of $4 per month per person was not workable. It was determined that greater 
effectiveness would be obtained if the orange-stamp purchase requirements were 
based upon total cash income available and the number of individuals eating at 
the family table. Although basic nationwide tables were prepared on this in- 
come basis of issuance, it was realized that variations existed between areas and 
that allowances had to be made. Regional directors were given the responsibil- 
ity for determining the actual minimum and maximum orange-stamp-purchase 
requirements for each program area, provided that the requirements came within 
the national limits established. 

Certification of participants 

In general, the persons eligible for participation in the food-stamp plan were 
householders who prepared and ate their meals in the home, and who were eligi- 
ble for public assistance in the area in which they lived. Usually participation 
was limited to those persons receiving general assistance, old-age assistance, aid 
to the blind, aid to dependent children, State unemployment relief, and those 
receiving assistance from WPA in the form of employment. 
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As the plan moved to an income basis of issuance, the problems of certification 
increased. It was necessary not only to verify the relief status of the applicant 
family but to ulso verify its money income and family size. The plan required 
regular reinvestigations to determine the continued eligibility of all persons cer- 
tified. It was here that the certifying agencies met with tremendous difficulties. 
With the mounting number of participants in the program, the number of case- 
workers available in the certifying agencies was insufficient to make reinvestiga- 
tions within a reasonable time. In some areas, a caseworker had from 500 to 
1,000 families on his list. 


Designation of blue-stamp (surplus) foods 


Foods were designated as blue-stamp (surplus) food each month by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. *articipating retailers were required to post a notice 
of these monthly designations in their stores. One of the advantages of this re- 
quirement was to bring these foods to the attention of all customers and, thus, 
encourage increased purchases of the surplus foods among the nonparticipating 
(higher income) families. 

During the operation of the plan, more than 30 food commodities were placed 
on the blue-stamp list. Included in the listing were butter, shell eggs, cereal 
products, potatoes, dry beans, fresh vegetables, fresh and dried fruits, pork- 
meat products, and lard and shortening. 

In many months the blue-stamp list included too large a number of surplus 
commodities, considering the total amount of additional food-purchasing power 
provided under the plan. As a result, the additional purchasing power appeared 
to be too thinly spread to have a significant impact on the demand situation for 
any particular surplus food. 


Stamp redemption 


The Department of Agriculture supplied food-stamp cards to participating re- 
tailers on which stamps were to be pasted prior to their presentation for redemp- 
tion. These cards carried space for $10 worth of stamps. 

There were three methods by which the stamps could be redeemed: The retailer 
could file a claim directly with the Department of Agriculture; he could submit 
them to his wholesaler to the credit of his account; or he could redeem them at 
his local bank. Wholesalers throughout the country cooperated in the plan by 
accepting stamp cards from retailers in payment of accounts. Banks performed 
the redemption services for retailers and wholesalers without charge. However, 
as the plan developed there was some dissatisfaction expressed because of the 
volume of work required, and banks increasingly expressed the opinion that they 
were entitled to payment for the work performed. 


Problems of noncompliance 


Two of the most frequent noncompliance problems were: (1) The sale of non- 
surplus foods for blue stamps or the sale of nonfood items for stamps; and (2) 
cash purchase by grocers of blue stamps from participating families. 

Originally, major reliance for compliance with program regu!ations was placed 
upon the policy of self-policing, together with an educational program for par- 
ticipating retailers. This soon had to be supplemented with a more specific 
compliance and investigation program. In an effort to reduce the number of 
violations, each participating retailer was required to sign a special form, ac- 
knowledging his understanding of program regulations and his responsibility for 
any violations committed by his employees. This form was valid for a definite 
period of time—usually 6 months—and had to be renewed in person. Later on, 
a compliance bond was required of retailers. 

Administrative sanctions were used to penalize retailers who sold nonfood 
items for stamps or nonsurplus food for blue stamps. When violations involved 
illegal trafficking in stamps or exchange of stamps for cash, legal sanctions could 
be imposed. Sections 286, 287, and 1001 of title 18, United States Code, provide 
for fines and imprisonment for presenting false claims or conspiring to defraud 
the United States Government. Further, section 231 of title 31 of the code pro- 
vides heavy civil liability for false claims. 

Another problem encountered was that of insuring continuity of participation 
among families entering the plan. If, for example, the families purchased stamps 
only every other week, it provided a means of carrying over the blue stamps to 
supplement below-normal food expenditures during the weeks of nonparticipation. 
Thus, little, if any, increase in the food expenditures of such participants was 
achieved. Difficulties with intermittent participation were marked during the 
early days of the plan but decreased considerably as additional experience was 
gained by both participants and program administrators. 
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Program administration 

The plan was first administered by the Federal Surplus Commodities Corpora- 
tion, and later by the Surplus Marketing Administration, Agricultural Marketing 
Administration, and the Food Distribution Administration of the Department. 
The United States was divided into four regions, each with a regional director 
who was given considerable discretionary powers to carry out program policy 
and procedures. 

A city or a county (or a combination of both) constituted an area in the admin- 
istration of the plan. In the selection of areas for participation, a duly constituted 
authority from the area (such as the governor of the State, the mayor of a city, 
or the county board of supervisors) petitioned the Secretary of Agriculture for 
designation. Medium-sized communities were first designated and, as the tech- 
niques of operation were improved, the plan was set up in large metropolitan 
areas. Rural areas presented special problems in administration—income certifi- 
cation was difficult because of the importance of nonmoney income end home- 
produced food, the grocery stores were scattered, the number of participants 
small, and the central stamp issuing offices few. 

The wholehearted cooperation of welfare and other public officiols, food retail- 
ers, and banks in the designated ureas was essential] to the success of the plan. 
It was necessary that the local governing body maintain a revolving fund to reim- 
burse the Government for the orange stamps received by its issuing ollices, to be 
responsible for the proper issuance of the free blue stamps, and to provide the 
personnel, space, and fixtures necessary for the issuance of food stamps to certi- 
fied eligibles. The area, however, was reimbursed for the orange stamps from the 
proceeds of sales to stamp recipients. To provide assurance that such res ponsi- 
bilities would be executed, agreements were negotiated between the Department 
of Agriculture and the governing body of the area. 


Effect on participants’ food cxpenditures 

During the 46 months the plan was in operation, che additional food pur- 
chasing power provided to participants by the Federal Government totaled $260 
million. It has been estimated that this supplemental purchasing power 
amounted to an average of 4 percent of total foo sa'es in some of the cities 
where the plan operated. However, had the plan been available to all families 
receiving general welfare or Work Projects Administration assistance during 
1939-43, it has been estimated that the cost of the Federal contribution would 
have been about $400 million a year. An additional $200 to $240 million wou'd 
have been required annually to extend the plan to all urban families with in- 
comes of less than $1,000 a year. 

There is no doubt but what the plan did increase food consumption levels 
among participating groups. However, it proved to be more effective in increas- 
ing participants’ expenditures on some surplus foods than on ethers. In gen 
eral, it had its greatest effect upon those foods most responsive to income 
changes, i. e., animal products and most fruits and vegetables. 

While the two-color stamp system was employed to help insure that the aa- 
ditional food money provided was spent on surplus foods, that system could 
not guarantee increased purchases of each feod on the list. A participant who 
did not wish to purchase larger quantities of a particular surp!us foed could 
do so by buying his usual quantities with blue stamps and using none of his 
orange stamps for such purposes. With the relatively large number of items 
on the blue-stamp list, participants had considerable freedom of choice in de- 
termining the surplus foods for which their b!ne stamps would be used. For 
this reason, there is serious doubt as to whether the two-color stamp system 
(which introduced many complexities into the operaticn of the plan), had a 
significant effect upon the kinds of additional food purchased by the recipients. 


IV. FOOD-STAMP PLAN PRINCIPLES 


Some basic considerations 


Maintaining normal food expenditures—One of the essential points in the 
operation of a food-stamp plan is to develop operating techniques by which to 
try to insure that the normal food expenditures of participants are maintained 
after their entrance into the program. 

Probably the most effective way of attempting to maintain normal expendi- 
tures would be to establish some system for collecting moneys from partici- 
pants in amounts roughly equal to their normal expenditures for food. In 
exchange, participants would receive an allotment of stamps of higher monetary 
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value. Even under such a system, a certain amount of substitution of the Fed- 
eral supplement for normal food expenditures is inevitable. 

There is no practical method to precisely freeze the normal food expendi- 
tures of families participating in a stamp plan. Even among families of the 
same size and income, there are wide differences in the amount of money spent 
for fool. These variations may be explained by many factors—by the relative 
importance different families attach to eating well, to differences in family 
composition (the age, sex and activity of family members), to differences in 
the skill and knowledge of the food buyer, to the amount of food that is—or 
can be—produced at home, to differences in general levels of food prices and 
living costs in various sections of the country. 

Based upon experience under the previous stamp plan, it would probably be 
necessary to p'ace the minimum purchase requirements for an allotment of 
stamps somewhat below the average normal expenditures for various categories 
of participants. Unless this were done, families with below-average food ex- 
penditures would not be likely to participate. 

It has been estimated in carlier studies that this substitution for normal ex- 
penditur s, together with the diversion of food stamps to nonfood uses, cou'd 
represent an amount equal to between one-quarter to one-third of the total 
Federal supplement provided under such a plan. 

Focusing on plentiful foods.—From the standpoint of agricultural objecti: es, 
it would be desirable, insofar as it would be consistent with good dietary prac- 
tices, to encourage the additional food expencitures under a stamp program 
on foods experiencing marketing difficulties. Under the stamp plan operated 
between 1939-43, a two-color stamp system was employed to achieve this o! jective. 
As this analysis indicates, however, the participants in that program still retained 
considerable freedom of choice in the kinds of foods they purchased. 

It is believed that greater simplicity in program operations could he achieved 
through the use of a one-color stamp system, without sacrificing the objective 
of directing the additional purchasing power to foods in need of marketing 
assistance. In recent years, increased consumer purchase and use of foods 
a‘ ailable in abundant supply has been achieved under the Department s plentiful 
foods pregram. The Department regularly issues a monthly list of foods in 
need of marketing assistance and food distributors cooperate by featuring these 
foods in their advertising and instore merchandising programs. These merchan- 
dising efforts are backed up by strorg support from information media which 
also feature these items in their food information to consumers. 

Such a merchandising and information program should be an integral port of 
any food-stamp plan. Varticipating retailers could be required to post bulletins 
in their stores listing the commodities designated by the Federal agency as 
plentiful foods. At the same time, information could be regularly su) plied to 
participants on the designated foods, including menu and recipe suggestions, 
thereby further focusing participants’ attention upon such foods. 

Administering the program.—The probable necessity of collecting money from 
participants, together with the need for determining the income status of indi- 
vidual applicant families, would appear to make it imperative that an agency 
of the various States assume considerable administrative responsibility for the 
operation of the program. These responsibilities probably would include the 
certification of the applicant families in accordance with standards estab!ished 
by the Department; the issuance of stamps; and the approval of retail stores for 
participation. 

These minimum functions would require considerable staff on the part of a 
State egency, even though they might be able to delegate some responsibility to 
counterpart agencies of county or municipal governments. 

Basic operating principles 

In broad outline: a food-stamp plan would operate in the following manner: 

Families would apply for participation in the program—providing sufficient 
information about their income, family size and other relevant factors—to deter- 
mine if they meet the eligibi:ity requirements estiblished for the program. If 
eligible, they would be given an opportunity to regularly purchase an allotment 
of stamps, good for the purchase of food at prevailing retail prices at any retail 
store participating in the program. A system weuld be established whereby 
retailers could redeem the stamps accepted from participants receiving the cash 
equivalent of the value of the stamps they accepted from participants. They 
would use these moneys, together with other sales revenue, to replenish inven- 
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tories in the usual manner, purchasing new stocks out of regular commercial 
supplies from their regular wholesale supplier. 

Operating experience would be required to test the relative effectiveness of 
various operating and administrative techniques, in \iew of changes that have 
occurred since 1943 in welfare pregrams and their administration, in the whole- 
sale and retail food-distribution system, and in the food-consumption patterns 
of low-income groups. However, the basic principles to he followed in the 
development of specific stamp issuance and redemption techniques can be outlined. 

Eliyibility criteria.—Specitie eligibility requirements must be developed within 
some defined program scope. 

If the program were to be confined to persons and families receiving some 
type of welfare assistance, the eligibility of applicants wou.d be predetermined. 
If a program of broader scope were desired, it would be necessary to establish 
income exclusion points which would take into account the total income of 
applicants (including nonmoney income) family size, geographic variations in 
general retail price levels, and other factors that might have a bearing on the 
ability of families to purchase adequate amounts of food. 

Purchase requirements for the stamp allo/ment.—To try to insure that par- 
ticipynts continued their normal food expenditures, they would be required to 
purchase, at disccunt prices, the allotment of stamps to which they are entitled. 
The purchase requirements established would reflect typical levels of food ex- 
penditures among various categories of participants—classified by income, tamily 
size, and geographic location. Because of the importance of home-produced 
foods in the food supply of firm families, it might be necessary to establish 
special purchase requirements for farm and nonfarm families within each major 
category. 

Because of the wide variations in the amount of money normally spent for 
food by similar families, it may be desirable to incorporate an incentive feature 
into the purease provisions. For each participation category, minimum pur- 
chase requirements would be established at a level somewhat below the estimated 
average normal food expenditures for the group. 

Participants who wished to spend more than the minimum requirement could 
do so, and they would receive a relatively larger supplement of additional free 
Stal] s. 

Level of supplement.—The amount of the additional food-purchasing power 
provided should be determined in a manner that would discourage the diversion 
of stamps for nonfood uses. Therefore, for any category of participants, the 
total value of the food allotment (the purchased plus the free stamps) shou!d 
not exceed the amount each category would need to purchase an acceptable 
and nutriticnally adequate diet. Within this maximum, the amount of the sup- 
plement might well be established as a percentage of the minimum purchise 
price, with a relatively larger percentage supplement for those families wishing 
to spend more than the minimum purchase requirement established for their 
category. 

Redemption of stamps.—Retailers should be provided with a system by which 
they can readily redeem the stamps they accept for the cash equivalent of such 
stamps. In a nationwide program it would probably be necessary to develop 
a redemption system operating through banks with each participating retailer 
maintaining a stamp account with the bank of his chvice. 

Responsibilities of the States—The State welfare agency would enter into 
an agreement with the Federal agency administering the program, under which 
it would assume responsibility for the operation of the program within the State. 

Among other resp~nsibilities, the State agency would develop a certification 
system under which applications for participation would be processed in 9e- 
cordance with the Federal eligibility standards. It would establish a revolving 
fund for the purchase of stamps from the Federal agency and maintain offices 
for the issuance of stamps t” certified participants. It would enter into agree- 
ments with retail stores, which agreements would contain the minimum pro- 
visions prescribed by the Federal agency in order to assure compliance with 
program regulations. It would also agree to provide participating families with 
inf»rmation on the plentiful foods designated for special attention under the 
program by the Federal agency. 


Legislative principles 
The food-stamp plan conducted by the Department during 1989-43 was carried 


out under the terse authority granted to the Secretary of Agriculture under 
clause 2 of section 32, Public Law 320, 74th Congress, as amended: “to encourage 
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the domestic consumption” of agricultural commodities or products “by diverting 
them, by the payment of benefits or indemnities or by other means, from the 
normal channels of trade and commerce or by increasing their utilization through 
benefits. indemnities, donations, or other means, among persons in low-income 
groups as determined by the Secretary of Agriculture.” 

The experience of the Department in the operation of that program indicates 
that, if a stamp plan were to be authorized, legislation specifically directed to 
such a program should be enacted, which would define the objectives and scope 
of operation and provide safeguards for the administration and enforcement of 
the program. 

If enacted, such legislation should provide a program of sufficient flexibility 
as to permit such adoption of and changes in operating methods and procedures, 
and such expansion or contraction with respect to the ge graphic areas, and 
economic levels of recipient, as experience and changing economic conditions 
may indicate are necessary or desirable to accomplish the objectives cf the act. 

Criminal penalties should be prescribed for illegal manufacture and passing 
of counterfeit stamps, and for the trafficking in stamps by unauthorized persons. 
Procedures for the imposition of administrative sanctions through denial of 
participation should also be considered. 


Vv. ESTIMATES OF PROGRAM PARTICIPATION AND COSTS 


Potential participation 


It is basic to the success of a food-stamp plan that participation be limited to 
those for whom income is a major limitation on the amount of money that can 
be spent for food. However, there is no exact measure by which to identify such 
persons and families. 

Estimates of potential participation in a stamp plan, therefore, must necessarily 
be made within some defined program scope. The more restrictive are the limi- 
tations placed upon income levels for participation, the greater would be the 
potential increase in food markets per dollar of Federal expenditures: but, too 
restrictive criteria cculd limit participation to the point where the total additional 
food-purchasing power provided would be too small to have any significant effect 
on overall domestic food demand. On the other hand, as the income levels for 
participation go up, a larger proportion of the Federal supplement is likely to 
go to expeuditures for higher food quality and more marketing services. 

Estimates have been made of potential participation under a program of lim- 
ited, medium, and maximum scope. It must be emphasized that, in a program 
of this type. experience demonstrates that actual participation will always be well 
below any estimate of the number of potentially eligible people. Moreover, con- 
sidering the high levels of national income and employment, there are some very 
practical problems to be overcome in reaching the number of people that could be 
inciuced in a program, 

The operation of a stamp program would require an extensive staff on the part 
of the State agency responsible four the administration of the program. Rather 
detailed investigations of the tinancial resources of nonrelief applicants would 
be necesasry, and participating families would be subject to periodic recertifica- 
tion. In addition, issuing offices would need to be maintained, at which partici- 
pating families could regularly purchase their allotment of stamps. In many 
areas of the country, the general economic conditions would not appear to justify 
the cost of reaching the relatively small number in the potentially eligible group. 
As has been true under the family food donation program—which requires a 
lesser cost on the part of State agencies—it is anticipated that stamp-plan oper- 
ations might largely be confined to areas of economic distress. 

L mited-scope program.—lIt appears that the minimum scope for any food-stamp 
plan would be one that confined participation to those persons whose economic 
position justifies some type of welfare or relief assistance. 

According to information maintained by the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, about 5 million people are receiving welfare assistance under the 
Social Security Act. An additional 800,000 persons are receiving some type of 
State or local relief assistance, but complete reports are not available on assist- 
ance programs in which the Federal Government does not participate. 

Therefore, under a minimum program, it would be reasonable to expect a poten- 
tial participation of about 6 million persons. 
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Medium-scope program.'—The probable participation in a medium-scope pro- 
gram has been estimated by establishing the maximum permissible annual money 
income of participants as $2,540 for a family and $1,000 for single individuals. 
It is assumed that at these Income levels, considerable economies generally are 
necessary in the amounts of money spent for food. 

Based upon 1955 money income distributions, it is estimated that potential 
participation would be in the neighborhood of 16 million persons in a program 
of medium scope. 

Mazrimum-scope program.'—Potential participation in a program of maximum 
scope has been estimated by assuming that there is an effective limitation on 
food expenditures when 40 percent of income is not sufficient to purchase a 
basie food allotment. The basic food allotment is a low-cost adequate diet food 
plan developed by the Department of Agriculture.’ 

At September 1956 retail prices, the basic allotment would have cost about 
$5.50 per person per week, based on a four-person family. Based upon the dis- 
tribution of money incomes in 1955, it is estimated that potential participation 
in a maximum-scope program could total up to 25 million persons. (See table 
3 for a more detailed description of the method used in arriving at this estimate.) 





TABLE 3.—Estimate of number of nonfarm families and unrelated individuals 
potentially eligible to participate in a Federal food stamp program of maximum 
scope 

















Income exclusion points | Estimated number 
Total for a eligible (thousands) 
number ___| Percent me peal 
of families} a | of family | 
Group }ingroup| Based | Used to esti- | group 
(thou- on esti- | mate number eligible | Families | Persons 
sands) mated eligible 
cost! | 
@M | @® | (3) | @ | & (6) 
— — ——___——— |} —_ _ _ —— | — - ail — | —_ 
Unrelated individuals. --.........-- |- sae] $965 | Under $800__- : —— | 3, 122 
Families of— oat oe a PF | 
FE Abinacdocstinbuddaucens 12, 269 1, 836 } Under $1,500--| 17.0 2, 086 4,172 
DIN SOs bccn s teeensneaets 8, 738 2,470 | Under $2,000- _| 10.7 935 2, 805 
1 ID dn ticcac aid alienate 7, 985 2,860 | Under $2,500- _| 9.0 719 2, 876 
Dine nasanenns mebdecumnaiesel 4, 512 3,575 | Under $3,000 -| 16.4 740 | 3, 700 
6 persons. - naam eeeinceaoneate 2, 084 4,290 | Under $3,500- - | 22.2 | 463 | 2,778 
7 or More pe WOME C5 Ricccaaeeed 1, 869 4, 755 Under $4,000. _| 41.3 773 5, 
hetapaiaaghialmiitnat tage ae ecceinioslieiieamaieandites 
Total: | 
Families_._... Sensweédsbon WU SES Tasch incidetonetts COS 5, 715 21, 735 
Families and individuals dram ; sie _ st os pre ve 24, 857 


1 Estimated minimum money income needed by urban families and unrelated individuals to obtain a 
low-cost adequate diet (the food allotment) with 40 percent of their income. The estimate takes into 
account economy of family size in food preparation at home. Cost of diet based on September 1956 prices. 


Estimated costs to the Federal Government 


Costs to the Federal Government would depend upon the scope of the plan, 
based upon the eligibility criteria established and the extent to which the 
food purchasing power of participants were to be increased. 

As shown in table 4, nonfarm families with an annual money income be- 
tween $2,000 and $3,000 spent about $2 more per person per week for food 
than did nonfarm families having incomes under $2,000 a year. It is reasona- 
ble, therefore, to try to supplement the food-purchasing power of participants 
by approximately $100 per person per year. 

On this basis, the cost to the Federal Government, exclusive of administra- 
tive costs, could range from an annual expenditure of $600 million for a pro- 
gram of minimum scope to an annual expenditure of $2.5 billion for a pro- 
gram of maximum scope. With annual retail-food-store sales in the 
neighborhood of $50 billion, the additional food-purchasing power provided 


1 Estimates for potential participation under a program of medium and maximum scope 
have been developed on the basis of nonfarm household income distributions. 

2 This criterion of eligibility has been used in proposed legislation authorizing the opera- 
tion of a food-stamp plan, known as the national food allotment plan. 
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under a food-stamp program-—considering possible levels of substitution and 
diversion to nonfood uses—could range from two-thirds of 1 percent for a 
limited program to a little more than 3 percent for a program of maximum 
scope. 

VI. PROBABLE IMPACT OF A FOOD-STAMP PLAN 


Probable impact on consumption patterns 

An analysis has been undertaken, based upon the data now available from 
the survey of household food consumption in 1955, to determine the probable 
impact of a stamp plan on the consumption patterns of participating groups. 
This has been done by estimating the probable consumption changes that would 
have occurred if nonfarm families with annual money income of less than 
$2,000 had been consuming food at the rate of those families with annual 
incomes of between $2,000 and $3,000. 

Such an analysis does not show the exact extent of the changes that would 
take place in market demand if a stamp plan were in operation because that 
would depend upon the number of participants and the amount of additional 
food money provided to them. It does, however, indicate the relative effect 
to be expected upon the participants’ expenditures for various food groups, under 
any assumed level of program size. 

If the families with incomes of less than $2,000 in 1955 had been able to con 
sume food at the rate of families with incomes between $2,000 and $3,000, they 
would have increased their weekly food expenditures by $7.12, or $2.03 per 
person. These larger expenditures, however, would not result in larger con- 
sumption of all food groups. Use of commodities in the flour, meal, and 
cereal groups would have decreased, but this would be partly offset by in- 
creased use of commercially baked products. The use of dried fruits and 
vegetables also would have decreased and the use of sugar and other sweets 
would not have been affected. 

Among the food groups where consumption would have increased, the esti 
mated percentage increases would have ranged from 2 percent for fats and oils, 
27 percent for the meat, poultry, and fish group, to 50 percent for canned and 
frozen fruits and vegetables (table 4). The food group that would be expected 
to benefit most from the increase in food expenditures under a stamp plan, 
therefore, would be canned and frozen fruits and vegetables; fresh fruits and 
the meat, poultry, and fish group would be in an intermediate position, fol- 
lowed by dairy products, fresh vegetables, and eggs. A lowered demand for 
flour, cereals, and dried fruits and vegetables would be expected. 


TaBLE 4.—Estimated changes in food consumption of nonfarm families with 
income of less than $2,000, in 1955, if their consumption patterns were those 
of families with incomes between $2,000 and $3,000 * 


Average Average 
consumption | consumption 
jner household |per household, Percent 


Food group of 3.5 persons, of 3.5 persons,| incfease 
with incomes | with incomes 
under $2,000 of $2,000 
$3,000 
Fresh fruits ei ba i ....pounds 6. 82 8. 53 25 
Fresh vegetables s . do | 7. 42 8 67 17 
Canned and frozen fruits and vegetables and juices do 4.79 7.17 5) 
Dried fruits and vegetables do 1.08 &8 —19 
Potatoes ___.__- edhe whe ; do 5. 79 6. 32 y 
Meat, poultry, fish do 10. 68 13. 60 27 
Milk (including nutritional equivalent of cheese, ice cream) 
quarts 11. 62 13. 71 18 

Eggs. .-- — ‘ dozen 1. 80 2. 00 il 
Bakery products. . pounds 4. 90 6. 25 28 
Flour, meal, pastes, cereals- : do 9. 41 7.15 —24 
Fats and oils (including butter do 2.99 3.05 2 
Sugar, sweets do 4.22 4.24 0 
Total food (including nonpurchased) dollars 18. 71 25. 12 34 
Total food expenditures do 16. 22 23. 34 14 


1 Data calculated from Rept. No. 1 of 1955 Household Food Consumption Survey. In this survey 
approximately 13 percent of the nonfarm housekeeping families had money income less than $2,000 (after 
tax) for the year 1954. 
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Probable impact on agriculture 

A food-stamp plan is not an effective device for disposing of surpluses now 
in the hands of the Commodity Credit Corporation. With respect to its possible 
impact on the further accumulations of inventories, dairy products probably 
would be the only major commodity to receive any direct benefit from a food- 
stamp plan; indirect benefits would tend to accrue to feed grains, if a stamp 
plan resulted in a large enough increase in the consumption of livestock products. 

If the program were large enough in scope, the additional Federal supple- 
ment actually spent for food should provide general support to the domestic 
demand for food and, therefore, should have some bolstering effect on farm 
income. 

Its initial impact, assuming it were feasible to rather quickly extend the 
program in full and on a nationwide basis, would be to raise retail food prices 
somewhat. Of the resulting benefit upon farm income, most of it would go to 
producers of fruit, vegetable, and livestock products. It would be expected 
that initial increases in prices would, sooner or later, be followed by increases 
in supplies of many foods, depending on how rapidly adjustments could be 
earried out. This would bring a decline in prices from the levels that might 
result from the initial impact of the plan. 

In the longer run, such a program would be expected to result in increases 
in production and sales of those commodities receiving the greatest direct 
benefits from the program. For example, a stamp plan should encourage a 
gradual expansion in the output of livestock products. This would be of benefit 
to producers of feed. However, because resources are available to expand the 
production of livestock products, it is not likely that a stamp plan would result 
in any significant shifts away from the production of commodities such as 
cotton and wheat. 

A food-stamp plan would not be as effective in dealing with seasonal, tem- 
porary, or localized surplus situations as would a program of Government 
purchase and direct distribution. Under a Government purchase program, the 
Department can make purchases of the necessary quantities—pinpointing the 
time of the purchase, the area of purchase and even the particular grades or 
variations—in order to relieve temporary marketing difficulties. Purchase of 
substantial amounts, if necessary, can be made within a short period, even 
though after donation, consumption of the purchased amounts may take place 
over an extended period of time. The same degree of pinpointing of a program 
to temporary market distress situations would not be possible under a food- 
stamp plan. However, if a stamp plan were inaugurated, school lunch and 
institutional outlets, which accounted for half the total amount of surplus 
foods distributed domestically in 1956, would still be available for surplus- 
removal operations. 


Mr. Paaruperc. I also have a report on food donations during 
the first three quarters of the current fiscal year which is available 
for insertion in the record. 

Mr. Anruso. That may be incorporated, without objection, in the 
record. 

(Food donations report referred to is as follows :) 


WasHINGTON, May 1, 1958. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE REPORTS ON Foop DONATIONS DURING 
First THREE QUARTERS OF FISCAL YEAR 


More than 620 million pounds of food was donated through the direct distri- 
bution program of the Agricultural Marketing Service for use in school lunch 
programs, in institutions, and by needy persons in this country, in the 9 months 
from July 1957 through March 1958, the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture reported today. 

Recipients of these foods which are donated from Department surplus stocks 
included 13,600,000 schoolchildren taking part in school lunch programs, 
1,400,000 needy persons in charitable institutions, and as of March this year 
4,370,027 needy persons in family units. 

Distribution of surplus commodities to schools and institutions is being made 
through the direct distribution program to all 48 States, the District of Columbia, 
and 5 Territories. In addition, 45 States, the District of Columbia, and Puerto 
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Rico are taking part in the distribution of surplus foods to needy persons in 
family units. Four of those States—Florida, Georgia, and North and South 
Carolina—entered the program in the January-March quarter year; and since 
then, three additional States—Arizona, Montana, and Washington—have en- 
tered the program. Not all areas of all States participate, however. In the 
42 States in the program in March, a total of 1,072 counties and 119 additional 
cities took part. 

The number of pounds of food donated in this country during the first three 
quarters of the current fiscal year was down 28 percent from quantities dis- 
tributed in the same period a year ago. This decrease is primarily due to the 
fact, USDA officials explained, that several commodities distributed a year earlier 
were not available for donation during the same period in this fiscal year. 

Commodities currently available for distribution in this country are butter, 
cheese, nonfat dry milk, rice, wheat flour, and cornmeal. 

During this 9-month period, distribution to needy persons in foreign countries 
expanded, totaling 1,627,900,000 pounds for the period, or 26 percent more than 
in the same period a year ago. The major portion of the increase was in flour 
and cornmeal; the only other commodities currently available for foreign dis- 
tribution are cheese and nonfat dry milk. 

Combining domestic and foreign donations, total distribution through the pro 
gram increased to 2,249,800,000 pounds for the three-quarter year period, 4 per- 
cent more than in the same period a year ago. 

Foods the Department has authority to donate are those acquired in the opera- 
tion of the price-support and surplus removal programs. The direct distribution 
program makes constructive use of foods acquired through these activities. 

The following table shows, by States, the number of needy persons in family 
units receiving donated commodities during March 1958: 


DIOR oi itieti dition nisln 138, 812 | New Hampshire__._.______-- 6, 058 
Di te 263, 799 | New Jersey__......—.__-___ 16, 059 
ae itl aha tee BR Te ee 36, 333 
RN abi cccestinlaeebinicdsiaeves NN OO i eccstsinmrenends 201, 736 
a iis es 548 | North Carolina.__._...__..-_ 6, 796 
District of Columbia. __ 20, 451 | North Dakota_.......__ _~ 13, 533 
rah i ios Se aS a in rte enone 20, 532 
RR dled cciciinbibhnnitesnishteh thi teblenabbileg ee FN tin an cctuntbliniipiniicae wines 217, 066 
SINS iki cnlhhn Secte hth Meese it ible 66, 156 | Pennsylvania__._ ~~ tate lecdaaid, 531, 323 
I Sikh LnipleidibtiAdicl. cditlnmth ae 552, 266 
MN aL ahah a tliveghiniae ich Schl Ce ee 6 eee: ESIOUE.. Qk nciccmcemnnw 4, 952 
I hth ii Bdadinntcide mite 9, 082 | South Carolina__.....____-- 3, 664 
MR beset betel biitntiienchttpeneaes 179, 679 | South Dakota___...—--..-~ 33, 277 
a Ry ee ee 231, 315 
Eee se 110, 982 
I ener SS eee Roe 1 Dee eh Se 26, 146 
Massachusetts__........____ ae WG a alas ditititncinbiicendn ctbtenis 7, 882 
a a ee OS lis cttbenamnnrerens 25, 307 
a Eilat Be Se) WOOL VIRGINIA .....ctise nnn 205, 728 
aces kN ee 11, 341 
NT ice acrdatsciich ani Ge er | Wr POMIME oc cd n ccnccencn 7, 534 
RE LN 2, 019 ——— = 
i a ae 1, 180 United States_....___ 4, 370, 027 


Distribution of 621,900,000 pounds of food in this country in the 9-month 
period showed declines in all 3 categories of eligible recipients. Distribution 
of 218,100,000 pounds to schools was down 43 percent, distribution of 101,700,000 
pounds to institutions down 12 percent, and distribution of 302,100,000 pounds 
to needy persons was down 19 percent from the same period a year ago. 

After all the needs of all eligible recipients in this country have been pro- 
vided for, remaining foods are made available to voluntary United States agen- 
cies for distribution to needy persons abroad. During the July-through-March 
period, 2 of these agencies distributed surplus foods through the program to 
needy persons in 78 foreign countries. 

The following tables list the surplus foods donated to the various categories 
of eligible recipients, with estimates of the quantities distributed, and their 
costs. Figures are for the first 9 months of the fiscal year 1958 (the months of 
July 1957 through March 1958) and for all 12 months of the fiscal year 1957 (the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1957) : 
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Mr. Anruso. Mr. Paarlberg, most of the witnesses who have testi- 
fied before this committee on the food-stamp program have said that 
the present system of distribution of surplus has been rather cum- 
bersome. 

As a matter of fact, some of the administrators who have had to 
administer the act stated some very definite objections when they 
testified here. 

I sent letters to the governors of the States, to which I have re- 
ceived replies. A copy of the letter which I sent to the governors 
will be incorporated, without objection, in the record. 

(The letter referred to is as follows:) 

APRIL 25, 1958. 
Hon. Josern B. JOHNSON, 
Governor, State of Vermont, 
Montpelier, Vt. 

DEAR GOVERNOR JOHNSON: The Consumers Study Subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Agriculture is making a study of some 20 bills authorizing various 
types of food-stamp programs. One of the least difficult to administer and most 
comprehensive of these food-stamp plans is authorized by H. R. 11809. 

This bill makes every individual who is a recipient of assistance under the 
various public-assistance programs and every family where the breadwinner 
is a recipient of unemployment compensation eligible to participate in the food- 
stamp program. Under the delegation of authority to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, he may enter into agreements with the State welfare agencies for ad- 
ministration of the program within the States. 

The food-stamp plan would work as follows: 

The local welfare agency would certify the eligible families. It also would 
determine the approximate current weekly expenditures of the eligible families 
for food. In consultation with representatives of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, the local welfare agency would determine the estimated weekly 
cost of an adequate, nutritious diet of acceptable foods. 

The family would be asked to purchase food stamps in an amount equivalent 
to its weekly expenditures for food. It would then be given sufficient identical 
stamps, without cost, to permit it to purchase an adequate, nutritious diet of 
acceptable foods. 

The participating family could then go to the retail grocery store of its choice 
and purchase as much of each food commodity as it wished with the stamps. 
The family would be encouraged to purchase larger quantities of nutritious 
foods in abundant supply by educational materials given the family when they 
obtained the stamps. But no limitation would be placed on their use of the 
stamps, other than that they must be used for food. 

Our studies indicate that such a plan might result in increased food expendi- 
tures on the part of the participating families of about $2 per person per week, 
which would be financed by the free stamps. Experience indicates that most 
of this additional food-purchasing power would be used to buy additional quan- 
tities of dairy products, meats, poultry, eggs, fruits, and vegetables. 

This letter is being sent to each State governor. Thus far, the witnesses who 
have appeared before our subcommittee in public hearings have been almost 
unanimous in their approval of such a plan. We would like to have your re- 
action to such a food-stamp program. Would it be an improvement over the 
program of direct distribution of surplus foods which is now in operation in 
your State? Would the families listed as eligible for food stamps consume larger 
quantities of nutritious foods if they were given additional food-purchasing 
power? 

Does a food-stamp plan of this general character appear to be an intelligent, 
American way of making our existing and potential food surpluses available 
to our own needy people on at least as generous a scale as we are making them 
available to people in other countries? 

As time is of the essence, we would appreciate an early reply from you. 

Sincerely yours, 
Victor L. ANFUSO, 
Chairman, Consumers Study Subcommittee. 


Mr. Anruso. As an example of the responses I received to that 
letter, I have here the letter of Governor Harriman of New York. 
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He, at first, opposed the present system of distribution and then, 
when I sent to him H. R. 11809, and he had studied that, he wrote to 
me on April 29, 1958, and he stated : 


Thank you for your letter of April 17 and for showing me a copy of H. R. 
11809. This is the kind of plan which, when it was in force, proved to be the 
most effective way of handling the distribution of surplus foods to those who 
need them. ; 

I should like to suggest that the bill contain an effective date far enough 
in the future for the several State legislatures to pass enabling acts for par- 
ticipation in the plan. We would need to amend our law in this State. 

All good wishes for success of the measure. If I can be of further help, 
please let me know. 

Sincerely, 
AVERELL HARRIMAN. 

That seems to be the tenor of most of the letters received from 
governors throughout the country. 

I,ase hairman. as I have already said, took it upon myself to write 
to all of the governors and, of all the batches of letters which I re- 
ceived in reply from governors, I received only one in opposition, 
and that was from the Governor of Utah. 

That letter was from Gov. George D. Clyde, and I think, in fair- 
ness to both sides, I should read that letter, which is dated May 8, 
1958, and which is addressed to me: 


We have considered carefully the contents of your letter of April 28, 1958, 
and have sought to develop all information possible from reliable sources with 
reference to the desirability of inaugurating some sort of food-stamp plan to 
meet the present requirements of our unemployed and needy people. 

Our departinent of public welfare has set up a program whereby unem- 
ployed families with an income based on unemployment compensation or some- 
thing similar may receive a portion of the various types of surplus foods that 
are available through the Commodity Credit Corporation, and this seems to 
have been very well received by those who are recipients. 

We have checked with officers of the organization of butchers and grocers 
in the State to see if there is any resentment or displeasure over our supply- 
ing these surplus foods to the recipients directly instead of through regular 
stores, and we were informed that there has been no complaint from this 
source. 

We envision the need for a substantial organization, with considerable per- 
sonnel to keep records, do auditing, make deliveries, enforce the rules, and to 
superintend a program such as your letter contemplates. Obviously, the cost 
would be substantial. 

We also have a feeling that the inauguration of a stamp plan at this time would 
arouse in the memories of many of our citizens the deep depression through 
which they were going when earlier stamp plans were put into operation. This 
would be bad, psychologically, and might even cause a little hysteria. 

We have a very smooth-running operation at the present time, which is free 
from the element of embarrassment. So far as we know, the people are quite 
willing to go to the various points from which surplus commodities are dis- 
tributed. 

There is in the employ of our State a man who organized the eighth food-stamp 
program in the United States and directed its operation for several years. We 
have checked with him on this matter, and he feels that times and conditions 
are not at all comparable with the conditions at the time the original food-stamp 
programs were set up, and that, for the amount of distribution we would make, 
the costs would be almost prohibitive. 

As a result of our brief survey, we believe our economy is sufficiently sound 
that we cannot see the justification for resorting to measures quite as drastic 
as a food-stamp plan. 

We commend you for the time and effort you have put into the preparation 
of this plan. It is good to know that we have in Washington men who are think- 
ing in terms of protecting the interests of those who have little opportunity to 
protect themselves. 
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It was nice of you to bring the matter to our attention, and we hope you will 

accept our reactions in the spirit in which they are given. 
Yours sincerely, 
GEORGE D. CLYDE, Governor. 

When the Governor says: 

It is good to know that we have in Washington men who are thinking in terms 
of protecting the interests of those who have little opportunity to protect them- 
selves. 

Mr. Anrvuso. Dr. Dixon, I assume that the Governor is referring 
to you, praising you in these remarks. 

Mr. Drxon. Well, I do not know. 

Mr. Anruso. I will say that the State of Utah has sent a very able 
representative here, Dr. Dixon. 

Mr. Drxon. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Anrvso. That letter, as I said, is in the minority. 

The great bulk of the responses are in favor of the food-stamp 
program, 

Without objection, I am going to introduce in the record now all 
of these letters, even those which are undecided; there were some 
governors who were undecided, and I think we should have them all 
for the record. 

Mr. ak May I ask how many of the 48 States are included ? 

Mr. AnFvso. I did not count them. 

Mr. McIntiee. Did you get replies from every one of them? 

Mr. Anruso. I did not count them. I believe there are more coming 
in, and some have promised to write further. 

(The letters referred to are as follows :) 


SoutH DAKoTA, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
Pierre, May 6, 1958. 
Victor L. ANFUSO, 
Chairman, Consumers Study Subcommittee, Committee on Agriculture, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE ANFUSO: I reply to your letter about the bills author- 
izing various types of food-stamp programs which the Consumers Study Sub- 
committee of the House Committee on Agriculture has under consideration. I 
am enclosing a report on this subject from the State director of welfare. I 
hope that it will be useful to you in your considerations. 

Thanks for your interest and best regards. 


Sincerely, 
JoE Foss, Governor. 


STATE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE, 
Pierre, S. Dak., May 2, 1958. 
Re H. R. 11809, letter dated April 28, 1958 
Gov. Jor Foss, 
State of South Dakota, 
Pierre, 8S. Dak. 

DEAR GovERNOR Foss: Comments to the letter you received from Representa- 
tive Victor L. Anfuso, of New York, will be general in nature since we do not 
have a copy of H. R. 11809. 

If, as an objective of the bill, emphasis is placed upon increased expenditures 
for food by public assistance recipients and families receiving unemployment 
compensation, we believe there would be more food purchased by those indi- 
viduals. We question that the purchases through normal retail channels would 
be to the extent of $2 per week per person as indicated in the letter. 

The department administered a food-stamp program from May 1941 to 
March 1943. At that time, our food schedules were less adequate than they are 
now. Then for each dollar spent in orange stamps, an individual received 
$0.50 in blue (free) stamps to be spent for surplus commodities. Food pur- 
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chases did not inerease by one-half for those families that elected to take part 
in the program. 

Under our current schedules, an old-age assistance couple is budgeted $53.60 
per month for food. It is doubtful that these people would increase their 
purchases to $70.95 through use of the $17.35 per month free stamps. 

If, as an objective under the bill, it is expected that a food-stamp program 
will reduce the Nation’s supply of surplus foods, we doubt that such program 
will be very effective. In the letter, we note that there is no limitation on the 
use of stamps. It is not likely that families will increase their purchase of 
many items now in the surplus classification such as dry milk, rice, flour, and 
cornmeal. There may be limited increases in the purchase of cheese and butter. 

The proposal of a food-stamp plan presents a number of administrative 
problems to the Department. While we would have little difficulty in certi- 
fying public assistance recipients to the eligible registers, we would run into 
complications in other administrative areas. Here are some observations: 

There is the question of the administrative funds. We do not have funds 
which could be used to certify persons who are currently receiving county aid 
or unemployment compensation. 

There is the question of additional personnel. When we operated a food- 
stamp program, a unit was set up which employed as many as eight persons 
on the State office level. Personnel might be added in some counties if the 
department is charged with the responsibility of establishing records for all 
eligibles. 

We could be faced with a reduction of matchable administrative funds from 
the bureau of public assistance. In counties where additional personnel 
is not needed, less time would be charged to the public assistance programs 
and we would receive proportionately less Federal money for these purposes. 

We have a further question of administrative costs for a food-stamp pro- 
gram. Would such costs be met under agreement with the Department of 
Agriculture or would the State be expected to absorb such expenditures? 

Here are some conclusions which we come up with in discussion of food- 
stamp programs with other welfare administrators: 

1. The food-stamp program does, to a limited extent, increase the purchasing 
power of public assistance recipients providing States do not lower basic food 
schedules and substitute free stamps as a budget-saving device. 

2. The food-stamp program may be circumvented when stamps are ex- 
changed for other commodities. 

3. There is no evidence that a food-stamp program does substantnally reduce 
agricultural surpluses. 

4. A food-stamp program would increase Department expenditures for ad- 
ministration (unless fully reimbursed by Federal funds). These adminis- 
trative expenditures could reduce the State’s matching benefits that are now 
received under the public assistance programs. 

5. The food-stamp program could result in transferring to the State admin- 
istrative costs now borne by counties. 

6. Some consider the food-stamp program as an effort to transfer an agri- 
cultural function (reduction of surpluses) to welfare agencies. 

7. Food stamps, as a medium of exchange, can have the effect, according to 
some administrators, of further identifying individuals as public assistance re- 
cipients. 

Very truly yours, 
MATTHEW FuRzE, State Director. 


STATE OF VERMONT EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
Montpelier, May 9, 1958. 
Hon. Victor L. ANFUSO, 
Chairman, Consumers Study Subcommittee, Committee on Agriculture, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Deak Mr. Anruso: This will acknowledge receipt of your letter relative to 
H. R. 11809. 

Department heads in Vermont who would be most affected by a food-stamp 
plan appear to be in general agreement as to its value in the distribution of 
surplus foods. There would be difficulties in administration and probably prob- 
lems which we do not see now. However, the food-stamp plan would result in 


| 
| 
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the distribution of more commodities. As much of the administration of the 
plan as possible should be left to the States. 
Sincerely yours, 
J. B. Jounson, Governor. 


STATE OF WASHINGTON, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
Olympia, May 1, 1958. 
The Honorable Victor L. ANFUSO, 
Chairman, Consumers Study Subcommittee, House of Representatives, 
New House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. AnFuso: This is to acknowledge your letter of April 24 in which 
you ask me to express my views regarding the food-stamp pian which would be 
authorized by H. R. 11809. 

I should like to have the provisions of this bill carefully reviewed by members 
of my staff and will communicate my views to you after having had an oppor- 
tunity to review the provisions of this bill more thoroughly. 

Kind regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
ALBERT D. ROSELLINI, Governor. 


STATE OF NorRTH CAROLINA, 
GOVERNOR’S OFFICE, 
Raleigh, May 1, 1958. 
Hon. Vicror L. ANFUSO, 
Chairman, Conswmers Study Subcommittee, Committee on Agriculture, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN ANFUSO: In the absence of Governor Hodges, this will 
acknowledge receipt of your letter of April 28 concerning H. R. 11809 (food- 
stainp program). 

Governor Hodges will return to the office within a few days and will see your 
letter upon his return. 

With very best wishes, we are 

Sincerely yours, 
Ropert BE. Gites, Administrative Assistant. 


COMMONWEALTH OF VIRGINIA, 
GOVERNOR’S OFFICE, 
Richmond, April 30, 1958. 
Hon. Victor L. ANFUSO, 
Chairman, Consumers Study Subcommittee, 
Committee on Agriculture, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. Anruso: I wish to acknowledge your letter of April 24 with refer- 
ence to H. R. 11809. 
I am requesting some of our State officials concerned with this type of program 
to examine the proposal in more detail. 
Sincerely yours, 
J. LINDSAY ALMOND, Jr. 


STATE OF FLoRIpDA, 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Tallahassee, May 5, 1958. 
Hon. Victor L. ANFUSO, 
Member of Congress, House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. ANFuso: Your letter of April 23, addressed to Governor Collins, was 
not received until May 1, 1958, at which time he had left the city for a few days. 

You may rest assured that the matter will be brought to his attention immedi- 
ately upon his return to the office. 


Very sincerely, 
WruiAMm L. DURDEN, 
Administrative Assistant. 
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STATE OF NEW JERSEY, 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Trenton, May 7, 1958 
Hon. Vicror L. ANFUSO, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN ANFUuso: Your recent letter addressed to Governor Meyner 
on the subject of food-stamp plans, such as is dealt with in H. R. 11809, was 
referred here in the absence of the Governor. You may be assured that this will 
be brought to his attention as soon as possible on his return. 

In the meantime we are arranging for the necessary facts to be gathered for 
him, 

Sincerely yours, 
VINCENT P. BIUNNO, 
Counsel to the Governor. 


STATE OF MONTANA, 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Helena, May 5, 1958. 
Hon. Victor L. ANFUSO, 
Chairman, Consumers Study Subcommittee, 
Committee on Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN ANFusO: Thank you for your letter of April 28 asking for 
my opinions regarding H. R. 11809. 

I am sending copies of your letter to W. F. Koch, State controller and purchas- 
ing agent, under whose department surplus foods distribution is being handled 
in Montana; John Fouse, State welfare administrator ; and Chadwick H. Smith, 
State unemployment compensation commission chairman. 

I will ask them to give me their views on this plan so that I might submit 
them to you. However, I believe that copies of this legislation should be made 
available to them before any comment is submitted. 

Very truly yours, 
J. Hugo ARONSON, Governor. 


STATE OF UTAH, 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Salt Lake City, May 8, 1958. 
Hon. Victor L. ANFUSO, 
Chairman, Consumers Study Subcommittee, 
House of Representatives, Committee on Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear ConGREsSMAN ANFUSO: We have considered carefully the contents of 
your letter of April 28, 1958, and have sought to develop all information possible 
from reliable sources with reference to the desirability of inaugurating some 
sort of food-stamp plan to meet the present requirements of our unemployed 
and needy people. 

Our department of public welfare has set up a program whereby unemployed 
families with an income based on unemployment compensation or something 
Similar may receive a portion of the various types of surplus foods that are 
available through the Commodity Credit Corporation, and this seems to have 
been very well received by those who are recipients. 

We have checked with officers of the organization of butchers and grocers 
in the State to see if there is any resentment or displeasure over our supplying 
these surplus foods to the recipients directly instead of through regular stores, 
and we were informed that there has been no complaint from this source. 

We envision the need for a substantial organization with considerable per- 
sonnel to keep records, do auditing, make deliveries, enforce the rules, and to 
superintend a program such as your letter contemplates. Obviously the cost 
would be substantial. 

We also have a feeling that the inauguration of a stamp plan at this time 
would arouse in the memories of many of our citizens the deep depression 
through which they were going when earlier stamp plans were put into opera- 
tion. This would be bad psychologically, and might even cause a little hysteria. 

We have a very smooth-running operation at the present time, which is free 
from the element of embarrassment. So far as we know, the people are quite 
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willing to go to the various points from which surplus commodities are dis- 
tributed. 

There is in the employ of our State a man who organized the eighth food- 
stamp program in the United States and directed its operation for several years. 
We have checked with him on this matter, and he feels that times and condi- 
tions are not at all comparable with the conditions at the time the original 
food-stamp programs were set up, and that for the amount of distribution we 
would make, the costs would be almost prohibitive. 

As a result of our brief survey, we believe our economy is sufficiently sound 
that we cannot see the justification for resorting to measures quite as drastic 
as a food-stamp plan. 

We commend you for the time and effort you have put into the preparation 
of this plan. It is good to know that we have in Washington men who are think- 
ing in terms of protecting the interests of those who have little opportunity to 
protect themselves. 

I was nice of you to bring the matter to our attention, and we hope you will 
accept our reactions in the spirit in which they are given. 

Yours sincerely, 
GEORGE D. CLYDE, Governor. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE, STATE OF MISSOURI, 
Jefferson City, May 5, 1958. 
Hon. Vicror L. ANFUSO, 
Chairman, Consumer Study Subcommittee, Committee on Agriculture, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. ANFuSO: Thank you for your letter of April 28 and for giving me 
an opportunity to comment on the proposed Federal food-stamp plan. 

I cannot comment specifically on H. R. 11809 since I do not have a copy of 
the bill. 

There are some points in your letter which raise questions, among which I 
list the following: 

1. Your letter states that persons receiving public assistance or unemploy- 
ment compensation would be eligible to receive stamps. You do not mention 
whether other needy persons in the State would also be eligible, and how the me- 
chanics of such a plan would work. This group would be extremely important 
to us in Missouri. 

2. From your letter I gather the local welfare department and the local De- 
partment of Agriculture personnel would set the standards as to the amount 
of stamps to be received by the families in each county. It appears to me that 
unless this were done on a statewide basis there would be considerable variation 
and probable inequity in treatment among the counties. 

3. It appears from your letter that the stamps must be purchased on a weekly 
basis. In view of the fact that all our assistance payments are made on a 
monthly basis, I can see where it might be very difficult for our assistance 
families to operate on a weekly schedule. 

4. Your letter is not clear as to where the stamps would be purchased or 
who would give out the free stamps. 

5. If the stamps can be used to purchase any foods, I am inclined to believe 
that many of the foods in surplus supply would not be purchased. It appears 
to me it would be better to designate the surplus foods for which the free 
stamps could be used. In my opinion, the educational material handed out 
with the stamps would take a long time to change the food consumption habits 
of many of our families. 

On the basis of my limited knowledge of H. R. 11809, I would prefer a bill 
similar to the one sponsored by Mrs. Leonor Sullivan, Democrat, of Missouri 
(H. R. 949). I strongly agree that a good stamp plan is much to be preferred 
to direct distribution. Again, I have great doubts that our families would auto- 
matically begin to consume larger quantities of the most nutritious foods unless 
the stamps were specifically designated. 

Very truly yours, 
J.T. Bratr, Jr... Governor. 
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STATE OF NoRTH DAKOTA, 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Bismarck, May 9, 1958. 
Victor L. ANFUSO, 
Chairman, Consumers Study Subconmittee, 
Committee on Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. ANnFuso: I appreciate the opportunity to present my views on 
H. R. 11809, a bill providing for a food-stamp plan. 

The proposed legislation would give to those eligible additional means with 
which to secure more of the nutritious foods and would make our food surplus 
available to our own needy people. It is my own thinking that such legislation 
is desirable benefiting our people in two ways by providing a more nutritious 
diet and reducing our surplus. 

If the Congress deems a law of this nature advisable, I would recommend 
the following: 

1. A law providing for a food-stamp program. 

2. The State welfare board to administer the program and disbursements to 
be made on a State level. 

3. State to pay on a reimbursement basis for the stamps. 

4. Suggestions and not directions as to how the individual receiving a check 
should use it. 

5. Should include not only those under present coverage of public assistance 
and unemployment compensation, but also those who may be under a State 
retirement plan, which plan must be supplemented by public assistance to enable 
the individual to have sufficient funds upon which to live. 

Sincerely yours, 
Joun BE. Davis, Governor. 


STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
Charleston, May 7, 1958. 
Hon. Victor L. ANFUSO, 
Chairman, Consumers Study Subcommittee, Committee on Agriculture, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN ANFusO: Thank you for your letter of April 24, asking 
me to comment on legislation proposing the creation of a food-stamp program. 
I have discussed this matter at some length with Mr. Thomas R. Egbert, 
director of the West Virginia Department of Public Assistance. 

Mr. Egbert has submitted a written memorandum to me which sets forth 
our conclusions. I am attaching a copy of this memorandum for your infor- 
mation. 

Very sincerely, 
Crecrt H. UNDERWOOD, Governor. 


WEsT VIRGINIA STATE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE, 
May 2, 1958. 
From: Thomas R. Egbert. 
To: Gov. Cecil H. Underwood. 


I agree completely with the principle of this proposed food-stamp plan. I 
believe it has much merit as a practical education in nutrition as well as a 
definite plan to distribute food to needy persons. 

I wish to offer the following suggestions: 

1. Public assistance should be responsible for certifying names of their re- 
cipients to the Department of Agriculture. 

2. The Department of Agriculture should be responsible for administration 
of the program. I see no justice in the Department of Agriculture entering 
into agreements whereby the assistance groups provide the staff to do the work. 
This should be an agriculture program. 

To illustrate what I mean, let me call attention to what has happened recently 
in this State. 

The Department of Agriculture sets up the standards for operation. 

The department of public assistance administers the program. We are so 
short-staffed that regular work in certification falls behind. The Federal 
matching by public assistance funds for personnel is denied for the time spent 
in certifying nonrecipients. Result to date is that this Department will lose 
approximately $30,000 in Federal matching funds for personnel time spent 
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away from assigned duties. We may also be subjected to severe Federal 
censure when the resulting number of unreviewed cases is reported. 

I know that with present funds and staff this department cannot take on 
extra duties as implied here. I suspect many other States are in the same 
situation. 

I am firmly convinced that distribution of agricultural products is the re- 
sponsibility of the Department of Agriculture. 

In addition to the fact that the department of public assistance cannot do 
it in this State, there is no basic justice in its being pushed off by the Agri- 
culture Department on some other department of government. 

I sincerely request your consideration of these remarks for whatever merit 
they may have. 


STATE OF RHODE ISLAND AND PROVIDENCE 
PLANTATIONS, EXECUTIVE CHAMBER, 
Providence, May 7, 1958. 
Hon. Vicror L. ANFUSO, 
Member of Congress, Chairman, Consumers Study Subcommittee, Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
DEAR REPRESENTATIVE ANFUSO: Thank you for your letter of April 28, 1958, 
in which you request my reaction to the proposed food-stamp program as out- 
lined by you in your letter. It is identified as H. R. 11809. Please be informed 
that I and the department of social welfare very strongly endorse and recom- 
mend congressional approvement of the stamp plan was outlined by you in your 
letter. It is by far the best way of disposing of surplus agricultural com- 
modities in addition to greatly improving the diet of those who find it necessary 
to receive public assistance or unemployment insurance. Certainly families 
eligible for food stamps would consume larger quantities of nutritious foods if 
they were given additional food purchasing power. 
The reasons why a food-stamp program is superior have all been established 
by operation of the plan in the 1930's, 
I am attaching a copy of a memorandum from the director of social welfare 
which further elaborates on this matter. 
Very truly yours, 
DENNIS J. Rosperts, Governor. 


STATE OF Iow4, 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Des Moines, April 17, 1958. 
Hon. Victor L. ANFUSO, 
Chairman, Consumers Study Subcommittee, 
House of Representatives, Committee on Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. ANFuso: I sincerely appreciate your thoughtfulness in providing 
me an opportunity to make a statement in connection with the public hearings 
on legislation which would provide for the distribution of surplus foods through 
the use of a food stamp plan. 

If possible, I should like to have included in the materials submitted to the 
subcommittee, the following statement: 

The food stamp plan offers a sound approach to the attainment of two major 
social and economic objectives: (1) an improved standard of diet for that 
portion of our population whose food-consumption habits are necessarily limited 
by available income, and (2) rational utilization of the output of agricultural 
products. 

The primary objective of any program for the distribution of foods, outside 
the regular market mechanism, should be based upon an evaluation of the dietary 
adequacy of existing patterns of consumption. While the American standard 
of food consumption has improved significantly in recent decades, large numbers 
of our people have, for reasons of inadequate income, failed to share in the 
quantitative and qualitative improvements in dietary standards. 

While a substantial quantity of surplus foods is distributed through our 
State department of social welfare, this distribution is restricted to those 
counties which choose to participate in the program. At present 30 of he 
99 counties in the State of Iowa are not participating in the surplus commodity 
program. Some of these counties contain comparatively large urban com- 
munities in which unemployment has become a serious problem during recent 
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months. The development of a uniform food-stamp plan would make available 
to needy individuals in all of these communities, a more adequate diet. More- 
over, in all of the counties a food stamp plan would reach thousands of families 
which have so far managed to avoid dependency status either under the cate- 
gorical assistance programs, or general relief. These families could be provided 
with improved diets under a food-stamp plan, without subjecting them to physio 
logical problems which arise from the application for some types of public 
assistance. 

It is my considered opinion that a reasonable food-stamp plan could be ad- 
ministered in such a way as to protect the demand for foodstuffs through 
regular market channels. Quite frankly, I do not think that the threat of 
interference with normal channels of distribution, which is often exaggerated 
by opponents of the food-stamp plan, is one which needs to be given much 
weight, providing proper administrative safeguards are established in the plan 

A food-stamp plan would, of course, provide a positive approach to the so- 
ealled agricultural surplus problem. It would seem to me far more constructive 
to establish plans designed to move our agricultural output into the hands 
of needy consmers, than to approach the problem of low farm income in terms 
of restrictions on output and wasteful storage. 

Respectfully submitted. 

HERSCHEL C. LOVELESS, 
Governor of Iowa. 


STATE OF WISCONSIN EXECUTIVE OFFICE, 
Madison, May 9, 1958. 
Hon. Victor L. ANFUSO, 
Chairman, Consumers Study Subcommittee, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN ANFuSsO: This will acknowledge and reply to your letter 
of April 24 in which you request our opinion regarding a food-stamp plan of 
surplus commodity distribution, as embodied in H. R. 11809. 

Please be advised that general opinion sampling which has been carried out 
among county welfare department directors in our State in the past indicates an 
overwhelming preference for the food-stamp plan of distribution over that of 
direct distribution of commodities. 

One of the principal reasons for favoring stamp-plan distribution lies in the 
avoidance of administrative costs and complications involved in direct distribu- 
tion; namely, the furnishing of warehouses or other plans of storage, repackag- 
ing of bulk commodities, refrigeration, trucking, and the employment of adequate 
labor necessary to operate the program. In effect, the stamp plan permits utili- 
zation of existing channels of distribution through warehousing, wholesaling, 
and retailing rather than requiring that a parallel system be developed. This is 
of particular concern when only a limited number of commodity items are avail- 
able for distribution. 

In our opinion the additional purchasing power furnished by the food-stamp 
plan does tend to increase the amount of needed and nutritional foods which 
eligible families consume, and the plan, by utilizing existing channels of dis- 
tribution, fits well within our economic system. 

We believe that our somewhat limited earlier experience with the stamp plan 
in Wisconsin would also recommend it as a superior method of surplus com 
modity distribution. 

Sincerely yours, 
VERNON W. THOMSON, Governor. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES FE. FOLSOM, GOVERNOR OF ALABAMA, FOR THE CONSUMERS 
Srupy SUBCOMMITTEE, HOUSE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, APRIL 1958 


I am James E. Folsom, Governor of the State of Alabama. As Governor, I 
serve as chairman of the State Board of pensions and security. 


PRESENT PROGRAM 
Since February 1954, the State department of pensions and security has had 


an agreement with the United States Department of Agriculture for the dis- 
tribution of surplus commodities in Alabama to individuals and families in 
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need. The State department orders the food and provides supervision and 
printed forms to any local government willing to provide facilities and personnel 
necessary (1) to determine eligibility of persons other than assistance recipi- 
ents; (2) to store, transport, and distribute food locally; and (3) to keep proper 
accounts, 

The figures below show the number of counties participating, the average 
number of persons receiving benefits, and the estimated value of commodities 
distributed by State fiscal years 1953-54 through 1956-57. During this period, 
34 counties have participated in the surplus commodity program at one time or 
another. 


Number Average num- 
Fiscal year counties ber persons Value 
| participating receiving 
per month 





9 174, 962 $2, 500, 000 
27 312, 362 13, 500, 000 
24 283, 000 14, 000, 000 
23 210, 518 7, 750, 000 


As you know, these surplus foods could be available for distribution in all sec- 
tions of the State. In Alabama, however, they are distributed only in a county 
that can provide funds to defray local costs of distribution. Lack of funds pro- 
hibits further participation on the part of the State department. In February 
1958, 21 counties participated in the surplus commodity direct distribution pro- 
gram. In these counties, 133,625 people received food. All public-assistance 
recipients are automatically eligible to receive commodities. Others, with low 
or no income, have to be investigated to determine if they meet eligibility re- 
quirements. 

Statistics on commodity distribution in Alabama are not a valid index as to 
the general econome conditions. This is due to the fact that the same counties 
do not participate continuously. For instance, Jefferson and some other heavily 
populated counties have terminated their programs in the last year or two. 

The number of persons receiving surplus commodities in the counties continu- 
ing to participate has risen consistently over the past several months. In fact, 
the increase has been between 5,000 and 6,000 cases per month. These counties 
are requesting that their commodity orders be increased. For example, Calhoun 
County indicated that 2 foundries and 1 textile mill had been closed. Etowah 
County reported that one large steel mill was laying off people. Several other 
counties have recognized the need and exploring the possibility of entering 
or reentering the surplus-commodity program. 


PAST EXPERIENCE 


From September 1935 through June 1943, the department of public welfare 
(now pensions and security) in Alabama administered the surplus-commodity 
program, both to needy individuals and families throughout the entire State and 
to the school-lunch programs. The cost of administering the distribution of 
surplus commodities was expensive. For example, the annual report of the 
State department of public welfare for the fiscal year ending September 30, 1939, 
shows that the cost of surplus-commodity distribution that year was over a 
quarter of a million dollars ($233,316.50). Included in this cost were wages of 
WPA and NYA workers assigned to the surplus commodity distribution 
proj CTS 

During that time, the direct distribution program was in operation in most of 
the counties. In four counties in the State, however, the food-stamp plan oper- 
ated for varying lengths of time. These four counties were Jefferson, Walker, 
Lauderdale, and Colbert. 

To illustrate the reaction to the food-stamp plan, I am quoting below an ex- 
cerpt from the annual report of the State department of public welfare for the 
fiscal year ending September 30, 1940: 

“The food-stamp plan was in operation in Jefferson County throughout the 
entire year, and in Colbert and Lauderdale Counties during the month of Sep- 
tember 1940. The plan operated under the “free only” blue-stamp plan in Jeffer- 
son County until the close of the fiscal year, when the purchase of orange 
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stamps also went into effect. The stamp plan proved to be effective and popular, 
both with recipients and with the merchants in the local communities. Recipi- 
ents preferred it to the general-distribution plan in that it gave them some selec- 
tivity in the choice of foods, and enabled them to obtain commodities, as needed, 
through their grocers. Merchants liked the idea because commodities were dis- 
tributed through the regular trade channels in keeping with the normal economic 
process. The value of food stamps for the year was estimated at $1,490,394.50. 
During January 1940, the peak month, 20,271 cases, including public-assistance 
clients, WPA employees, and those awaiting assignment to WPA, were served 
through the food-stamp plan.” 
RECOM MENDATIONS 


As you will see, the food-stamp plan in Jefferson County was very well re- 
ceived. The experience of the administering agency in Alabama in years past 
indicates the food-stamp plan as a better method of distributing surplus foods 
than direct distribution. The American Public Welfare Association, composed 
of public-welfare and public-assistance agencies and employees in the United 
States and Canada, has recommended the stamp plan as preferable to direct 
distribution of surplus commodities. It further recommends that any commodi- 
ties distributed should be in addition to cash grants of public-assistance 
recipients. 

We agree with several of the purposes of bills, as we understand them, which 
are pending before your committee. It would put money into circulation through 
the local trade channels in each of the counties. It would eliminate the neces- 
sity for transporting, storing, and handling surplus foods. But, of utmost im- 
portance, it would be the more convenient, normal, and dignified method of get- 
ting these surplus foods to needy people. 

I should like to reiterate that either method of distributing surplus foods is 
expensive. As is indicated above, the direct distribution surplus commodity 
program is in existence today in less than one-third of the counties in Alabama. 
This is due to the lack of State funds to defray the costs, and to the fact that 
many local governing bodies, city and county, do not feel that they can undertake 
it. I would urge, therefore, that Federal funds be provided for administrative 
costs in the States for distributing these surplus foods. 

Alabama has no program of general assistance, and there are no State funds 
for use in meeting the needs due to the present unemployment situation. Be- 
tween 858 and 1,112 Alabamians per week during the past 7 weeks (ending 
February 15—March 29) have been exhausting unemployment-compensation bene- 
fits. We understand that plans are being considered to extend unemployment- 
compensativn benefits for a longer period than State laws now permit. That, 
alone, however, will not take care of all people who are directly affected by 
unfavorable economic conditions. 

Farm conditions in Alabama are far from healthy. Severe weather has re- 
sulted in heavy crop damages. The soil-bank program and the reduction in cot- 
ton acreage and support prices have resulted in unemployment, particularly of 
farm day laborers and tenant farmers. It is reported that farm-allied small 
businesses have lost heavily. 

Some of the county departments of pensions and security report that they are 
working under the kind of pressure which they have not experienced for many 
years. People who know that they do not qualify for the aid administered by 
the department are pleading for help. Some are tenant farmers, some are day 
laborers, while others are people laid off in the mills and factories. 

As we understand it, the proposals are for food stamps or certificates to be 
issued to eligible persons which would be redeemed at local grocery stores for 
certain types and quantities of food as determined by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. There should be no requirement for buying stamps for food normally pur- 
chased by the eligible recipients. Such a requirement would be tremendously 
costly to administer and required, under the former stamp-plan program, a 
large revolving fund. Localities in Alabama are in no condition to provide such 
a revolving fund. If Federal funds would bear the major portion of the cost 
of distributing surplus foods, we would recommend the food-stamp plan for the 
67 counties in Alabama. 
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WYOMING EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
Cheyenne, May 9, 1958. 
Hon. Victor L. ANFUSO, 
Chairman, Consumer Study Subcommittee, Committee on Agriculture, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. ANFusoO: This will acknowledge receipt of your letter of April 24 
with regard to a food-stamp plan. 

It is my feeling that the overall welfare program needs to be reevaluated 
“from top to bottom.” There should be a comprehensive study made involving 
all levels of government to determine economic feasibility. More specifically I 
am concerned at the county level. The financial burden threatens to destroy 
county government. 

Briefly to indicate a preference, as suggested in your letter, I favor the food- 
stamp plan. However, may I offer a word of caution as to dangers or weak- 
nesses in this plan. It appears to me that: 

1. Stamps may easily become a medium of barter or exchange by eligible 
cases in dealing or trading with noneligible persons in exchange for nonessential 
food items. 

2. Your plan may require additional Government workers and employees to 
administer it. 

With reference to your final question, ‘‘Does a food-stamp plan of this general 
character appear to be an intelligent, American way of making our existing and 
potential food surpluses available to our own needy people * * *,” my reaction 
is that the crux of your statement specifically revolves around the question: 
“Who are these needy people to whom you refer?” Physically fit, middle-aged 
unemployed people who refuse to work when offered employment surely should 
not be carried as welfare cases. This, to me, is definitely not the “American 
way.” 

With best regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
MILwarpD L. SIMPSON, 
Governor. 


STATE OF LOUISIANA, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
Baton Rouge, May 12, 1958. 
Hon. Victor L. ANFUSO, 
Member of Congress and Chairman, Consumer Study Subcommittee, 
Committee on Agriculture, House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


DeaR Mr. ANFUSO: In answer to your letter of Apirl 24, I wish to offer the 
following comments. Those whose departments were involved gave me the 
benefit of their thinking and I convey it to you. 

There is no doubt but that the program you outline would result in increased 
food expenditures on the part of participating families and this additional food 
purchasing power would be very advantageous to the families involved. Any 
reasonable food-stamp program has many advantages over the program of 
direct distribution of surplus foods. If surplus foods can be handled through 
the normal channels of trade, it is much better for the persons receiving com- 
modities because they can secure them at any time and can select those items 
which fit in more appropriately with the dietary habits of the family. 

One of the major objections to the plan insofar as Louisiana is concerned 
would be that very few of the 150,000 to 200,000 persons who receive commodi- 
ties in the State would actually be able to take advantage of the stamp plan. 
Unde: the direct distribution program that is being operated at the present 
time, the persons receiving commodities are primarily farm families, farm 
laborers, timber workers, a few fishermen and trappers, and a few unemployed 
domestics. Almost none of the persons who receive commodities are eligible 
for unemployment compensation or have any cash income during the winter 
months. Any type of plan which required the purchase of stamps in order 
to participate would not reach a large portion of the group that are now being 
served by direct distribution. In order to reach these persons, we would need a 
plan whereby stamps could be issued to them without charge. 
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I trust that this information will be of some assistance to you and to your 
committee. 
With kind regards, I am, 
Most sincerely yours, 
EARL K. LONG. 


STATE OF MAINE, 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
jugusta, May 13, 1958. 
Hon. Vicror L. ANFUSO, 
Vember of Congress, Chairman, Consumer Study Subcommittee, Commit- 
tee on Agriculture, House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN ANFUSO: This is in reply to your letter of April 24, 1958, 
relative to various bills authorizing the food-stamp programs and requesting my 
opinion on that one which would be authorized by H. R. 11809. 

Without an actual copy of the bill it is something of a problem to be as helpful 
as I would like. Certainly, the objectives of this legislation are to be com- 
mended. I referred your letter to our commissioner of health and welfare and 
enclose a copy of his comments. It is quite possible that many of the questions 
raised by him are answered in the bill. With respect to the objective of making 
our existing and potential food surplus available to our own needy people, I am 
heartily in accord. 

With all good wishes, I am, 

Sincerely, 
EDMUND S. MUSKIE. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND WELFARE, 
State House, Augusta, Maine, May 5, 1958. 


To: Hon. Edmund 8. Muskie, Governor. 
From: Dean Fisher, M. D., commissioner. 
Subject: Letter from Congressman Victor L. Anfuso re food-stamp plan. 

We have not yet seen a copy of H. R. 11809, the food-stamp distribution plan 
discussed by Congressman Anfuso in his letter to you. If the Congressman’s 
explanation of the bill is reasonably complete and accurate, then I think we 
would have many reservations both from the point of view of its administra- 
tion, the likelihood of its achieving its objectives, and its practicality. Of 
course, anything that I say is tentative until such time as we can uctually re 
view the bill, but these are some of the comments that we might make on the 
bill’s features as the Congressman presents them : 

In the first place, eligibility would appear to be limited to recipients ot public 
assistance and unemployment compensation. Under the present program of 
surplus food distribution, eligibility is not so limited but is based on income. 
The proposed plan would place many responsibilities on the local welfare agen- 
cies which in our case would be the town, and I have some doubts of the willing- 
ness of some municipalities to accept such an additional responsibility and per- 
haps some question of the smaller municipalities’ capabilities for doing so. 

From the description of the program, it would appear that the entire food 
purchases of the eligible family would be through this stamp program, which to 
me would seem to introduce many unnecessary complications. There is noth- 
ing to indicate whether the municipality, the State, or the Federal Government 
would act as the banker, but in any instance very considerable amounts of 
money would have to be available in a revolving fund. 

This program is apparently not designed to dispose of food surpluses but is 
simply a means of adding to the normal food budget of participating families 
an additional purchasing power which could be used for any type of food. The 
success of the program in moving food surpluses would be dependent entirely 
upon the success of educational activities. 

I wonder whether the same results could not be obtained more easily by mak- 
ing a greater variety of foods available through the existing food-surplus pro- 
gram and continuing their distribution with the present system or perhaps with 
a stamp system applicable only to surplus commodities. 

I think there might be some real question about whether families would use 
the additional free purchasing power for the purchase of foods that have real 
nutritional value and are least likely to be included in borderline diets. 
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In answer to Congressman Anfuso’s last question, if his description of the 
proposed plan is accurate, then I doubt very much if the program’s objectives 
would be achieved and it seems to me that the proposal is a very complex and 
complicated one which does not deal in any way with surpluses. The stamps 
might well become an unofficial currency system and there would probably be 
many questions revolving around the definition of ‘food’ and, therefore, a ques- 
tion of What can be purchased with these stamps. 

As I said earlier, on review of the bill itself some of the criticisms which I 
have suggested may turn out to be not valid ones. 


STATE OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
Concord, May 13, 1958. 
Hon. Vicror L. ANFUSO, 
Committee on Agriculture, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. AnFuso: This is in answer to your letter of April 29, which I have 
thoroughly discussed with Mr. Henry L. Stevens, director of the New Hampshire 
Distributing Agency, and other well-informed persons. 

After careful consideration of the questions raised in your letter, and as in- 
tensive research among our farm organization leaders as the limited time allowed 
permits, the following reactions were obtained. 

It appears that the present plan for direct distribution of surplus foods to 
needy persons is operating in an orderly and efficient manner and any change 
at the present time would not be an improvement. 

While temporarily a small increase in consumption of surplus or plentiful 
foods might be obtained, over any extended period of time, we do not believe that 
it would result in any appreciable increase. 

It is recognized that certain advantages could accrue, but there appear to be 
disadvantages enough to make the endorsement of a food-stamp plan for the 
State of New Hampshire unwarranted at this time. 

With every good wish. 

Sincerely, 
LANE DWINELL. 


STATE OF CONNECTICUT, 
STATE WELFARE DEPARTMENT, 
Hartford, Conn., May 13, 1958. 
Hon. Vicror L. ANFUSO, 
Chairman, Consumer Study Subcommittee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. Anruso: Your letter of April 23 to Governor Ribicoff was turned 
over to me for my attention. 

It is the opinion of this department that H. R. 11809 does not represent an 
improvement over the method used in Connecticut for distributing surplus 
food. 

Sincerely. 
Cnristy HANAS, Commissioner. 


STATE OF GEORGIA, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
Atlanta, May 14, 1958. 
Mr. Vicror L. ANFUSO, 
Chairman, Consumer Study Subcommittee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. AnFruso: This will acknowledge and thank you for your letter of 
April 23, 1958, relative to H. R. 11809. ‘ 

I am taking the liberty of forwarding your letter to Hon. Phil Campbell, 
Georgia commissioner of agriculture, as this is a problem in which his depart- 
ment has special responsibility. 

With kindest regards, I am, 

Sincerely, 
MARVIN GRIFFIN. 
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STATE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE, 
Chairman, Consumer Study Subcommittee, Committee on Agriculture, 
Atlanta, Ga., June 2, 1958. 
Hon. Victor L. ANFUSO, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DeAR Mr. ANFuso: Your letter of April 23, 1958, to Gov. Marvin Griffin re- 
garding the proposed food stamp program has been referred to me. 

I have long believed that the Nation’s surplus foodstuffs should be distributed 
to the needy through normal trade channels by means of a stamp program. The 
present method of distribution of surplus commodities—the same method used 
by Joseph in the days of Pharaohs—is not only cumbersome and expensive but 
is a poor commentary on American initiative and ingenuity. I am sure that 
needy families would consume more foodstuffs and would have more adequate 
diets under the stamp program you outlined. 

I wholeheartedly endorse the food stamp program and would like to see it 
also include the unemployed who are not covered by unemployment insurance. 

Very truly yours, 


ALAN KEMPER, Director. 


STATE OF NEW YORK, 
EXECUTIVE CHAMBER, 
Albany, April 29, 1958. 
Hon. Victor L. ANFUSO, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Victor: Thank you for your letter of April 17 and for showing me a 
copy of H. R. 11809. This is the kind of plan which, when it was in force, 
proved to be the most effective way of handling the distribution of surplus 
foods to those who need them. 

I should like to suggest that the bill contain an effective date far enough in 
the future for the several State legislatures to pass enabling acts for participa- 
tion in the plan. We would need to amend our law in this State. 

All good wishes for success of the measure. If I can be of further help, please 
let me know. 

Sincerely, 
AVERELL HARRIMAN. 


STATE OF CALIFORNIA, 
GOVERNOR'S OFFICE, 
Sacramento, May 15, 1958. 
Hon. Victor L. ANFUSO, 
Chairman, Consumer Study Subcommittee, 
Committee on Agriculture, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeEAR CONGRESSMAN ANFUSO: I have on several occasions announced my sup- 
port for a food-stamp plan as a method of distributing surplus food commodities 
through normal trade channels. 

The plan which I endorse is the plan formerly used by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Families or persons receiving public assistance would be permitted to purchase 
stamps in specified amounts depending upon food needs of the family gr person. 
These stamps would be redeemable at grocery stores for any kind of food. With 
each purchase of these general use stamps a proportion of free or bonus stamps 
would be given to the purchaser. .These free stamps would be good only for 
foods currently designated by the Secretary of Agriculture as “surplus.” The 
free stamps would represent a net increase in the amount of food purchased by 
recipients and, therefore, expand the market for the designated surplus items. 
The amount of the free stamps would not be considered as “income” to the reci- 
pients. Therefore, no reduction would result in the basic cash allowance made 
to recipients for food. The increased food allowance thus afforded recipients 
would provide them with a better diet. 

My position in California has been that our basic cash allowance for food 
should be adequate. The addition of the surplus foods which the recipient would 
integrate into his food planning would permit more flexibility in food planning 
and, consequently, more nutritious and tasty meals. 
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I am.-ecertain the stamp plan offers an improvement over the direct distribu- 
tion of surplus commodities. However, I feel it must be directly related to 
surplus food items and not simply an increase in basic food allowances as your 
letter appears to indicate. 

Cordially, 
GoopwIn J. KNIGutT, Governor. 


STATE OF DELAWARE, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
Dover, May 16, 1958. 
Hon. Victor L. ANFUSO, 
Chairman, Consumer Study Subcommittee, 
Committee on Agriculture, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CoNGRESSMAN ANFUSO: This will acknowledge your letter of April 23, 
1958, relative to a proposed food-stamp program for use with surplus agricultural 
commodities. From what inquiry I have been able to make, I favor in principle 
a stamp plan for the distribution of surplus food commodities. 

Thank you again for your interest and work on this important matter and 
with best wishes and highest regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
J. CALEB Boaes. 


STATE OF WASHINGTON, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
Olympia, May 16, 1958. 
Hon. Vicror L. ANFUSO, 
Chairman, Consumers Study Subcommittee, 
House of Representatives, New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Anruso: In further reference to our letter of May 1, in which we 
indicated that we would express our views regarding the food-stamp plan which 
would be authorized by H. R. 11809. 

It is my opinion there is much merit in a good food-stamp plan. While it is 
commonly thought of as a device to be employed during depressed economic 
conditions, there is another school of thought that has persistently promoted 
the idea as being a necessary adjunct-of an enlightened national health plan. 
The following three factors are usually recited to justify the use of a food- 
stamp plan: 

1. To improve the national diet and national health by encouraging expendi- 
ture of a greater percentage of the income of the low-income group for a more 
nutritious diet. 

2. To cope with the present agricultural surplus. 

3. To encourage the production of foods which are based around an animal 
agricultural production economy, rather than cereal production. 

As a depression or recession measure—and we have to consider that this is 
an important factor at the present time—the food-stamp plan has certain dis- 
tinct advantages over the surplus commodity disposal plan which is in opera- 
tion at the present time. These advantages, it seems to me, are as follows: 

1. It places the cost of the program on the Federal level. This perhaps 
“an be justified in terms of national health and national agricultural surpluses. 

2. It utilizes the existing distribution facilities of the retail structure. As 
we know, one of the big disadvantages of the present distribution program is 
the problem of storage, the problem of repackaging, and the cost of distributing 
the items. 

3. Before an eligible person gets any free stamps, he has to commit an equal 
amount of his available income for food purposes. 

4. Based on previous experience a food-stamp plan should increase the move- 
ment of dairy and meat products, fruits, and vegetables, and it should decrease 
the consumption of the cereals. 

It would appear that this bill is designed primarily to assist the jobless and 
the needy with food. I feel that it can well be a very useful tool to provide 
relief for the unemployed and the needy, and at the same time to result in an 
increased consumption of desirable agricultural products. If this plan were to 
operate properly, it could have lasting effects upon raising the health level of 
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a large segment of underprivileged and unemployed people, and at the same 
time could achieve lasting benefits to agriculture. 
I sincerely appreciate the opportunity which you have given me to express 
my views regarding this measure. 
Sincerely yours, 
ALBERT ID. ROSELLINI, Governor. 


EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
Austin, Texv., May 21, 1958. 
Hon. Vicror L. ANFUSO, 
Chairman, Consumers Study Subcommittee, Committee on Agriculture, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN ANFuUsO: In the absence of Governor Daniel, who is 
attending the governors’ conference in Florida, I am taking the liberty of ac- 
knowledging and thanking you for your letter concerning the food stamp plan 
authorized by H. R. 11809. Please forgive our delay in replying. 

We have contacted the State department of public welfare, and Mr. John H. 
Winters, commissioner of that department, has given us the attached report 
about this matter. I hope that this information will be of some help to you, 
and if we can be of any further assistance, please call on us. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN GOLDSUM, 
Administrative Assistant to Governor Daniel. 


STATE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE, 
Austin, Tex., May 13, 1958. 
Mr. JAKE JACOBSEN, 
Haeecutive Assistant to Governor Daniel, 
Austin, Tex. 


DEAR Mr. JacopseN: Weldon Watson has handed me the letter from Hon. 
Victor L. Anfuso, chairman of the Consumers Study Subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture of the 85th Congress. We, along with most people in 
public welfare administration, have long favored a stamp plan for the distribu- 
tion of surplus commodities as being preferable to direct distribution. 

The bill mentioned by Mr. Anfuso which proposes to set up a food stamp plan 
would require the State welfare department to certify recipients of assistance 
and heads of households who are unemployed. 

Many States, including the home State of Mr. Anfuso, New York, operate a 
general assistance program. Texas does not have a statewide general assistance 
program, but rather leaves to each county to meet the needs of the citizens who 
do not qualify for one of the categorical assistances. Many of these would be 
eligible for such commodities as are available. 

The direct distribution system that we have in Texas at this time is a rather 
simple one. This department receives from the Agricultural Department com- 
modities that are available and distributes those to those counties or other 
political subdivisions that want to distribute them to their citizens. Should a 
stamp plan be substituted for this direct system, I am not sure that our present 
appropriation would allow us to operate the program, and I know of no other 
agency with the legal authority. 

Some agency in the State would have to issue the stamps and account for 
them. We do not have the staff with which to certify unemployed persons as 
eligible to receive the stamps nor to determine their average expenditures for 
food. Such certification would require an interview with those making appli- 
cation and would require additional staff for the added work. 

I would suggest that if a stamp plan is instituted, it should be left to the 
option of each State as to whether the present direct distribution should be 
carried on, or if the stamp plan of distribution should be adopted. This would 
allow our present plan to continue, and would give the next legislature the 
opportunity to make provision for the stamp plan of distribution should it care 
to do so. 

I think a stamp plan is the better method of distribution if properly set up. 
In the first place, it will get a wider distribution and all commodities would be 
handled through the regular channels of trade. This seems to me to be preferable 
to the direct distribution from warehouses. But as mentioned above, I doubt if 
we would have the authority to institute the stamp plan, and if the State is not 
left the choice between the two systems, we might wind up with no commodities 
available to anyone. 
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At the present time, in addition to the schools receiving commodities, some 60 
counties and cities make direct distribution to around 130,000 people. 
If there is any further information I can give you, please feel free to call me. 
Yours very truly, 
JOHN H. WINTERS. 





THE COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
State House, Boston, May 23, 1958. 
Hon. Vicror L. ANFusO, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN : Enclosed herewith is a confidential copy of a letter from 
the commissioner of public welfare of the Commonwealth relative to your letter 
of inquiry. 

If there is any further information that you desire, please do not hestitate to 
contact us. 

Very truly yours, 
CHARLES FRANCIS MAHONEY, 
Assistant to the Governor. 


May 8, 1958. 
Mr. CHARLES FRANCIS MAHONEY, 
Assistant to the Governor 
Executive Department, State House, Boston, Mass. 

Deak Mr. MAHONEY: I have carefully reviewed sentence by sentence Con- 
gressman Anfuso’s letter to His Excellency the Governor on the stamp plan 
surplus commodity proposals. I am, however, a bit handicapped on commenting 
because of the unavailability for perusal of H. R. 11809 to which legislation the 
Congressman’s comments in his letter to His Excellency are apparently directed. 

On the substance of his comments, I should like to make the following observa- 
tions: 

1. Any food stamp plan for the dual purpose of providing adequate food to 
needy families and individuals and the constructive use of surplus foods pur- 
chased by the Government is far superior to, more efficiently administered, and 
much less costly to local and State public welfare departments than the bulk 
distribution plan which has been in operation since about 1940. For several years, 
in the late thirties and prior to the advent of the defense industrial program fol- 
lowing the fall of France, a food stamp plan for the utilization of surplus foods 
was in operation in virtually all of the States in the country. I believe that all 
experienced State and local public welfare administrators would endorse and 
would utilize a food stamp plan. 

2. In the second paragraph Congressman Anfuso states that the eligible stamp- 
plan recipients would be public assistance recipients and families whose bread- 
winner was a recipient of unemployment compensation. It is my very strong 
conviction that this should be broadened to include all recipients of old-age and 
survivors’ insurance, both primary and secondary beneficiaries, and all marginal 
economic groups who are self-supporting with the exception of the cost of medical 
and hospitalization care. This latter group represents a large block of families 
and individuals whose earned income is in excess of minimal relief standard 
budgets but leaves absolutely no margin for either health or recreational ex- 
penditures. 

3. The third paragraph discusses certification of eligible families and indi- 
viduals. I do not concur with the last sentence of this paragraph which states, 
“* * * the local welfare agency would determine the estimated weekly cost of 
an adequate nutritious diet of acceptable foods after consultation with representa- 
tives of the United States Department of Agriculture.” Already State depart- 
ments of public welfare are subject to the general administrative supervision of 
the United States Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. The one area 
of autonomy remaining to the States is their freedom in determining budgetary 
standards for various basic maintenance items, such as food, clothing, fuel, 
public utilities, etc. To have the budgetary standard of this State for food costs 
subject to review or veto by the United States Department of Agriculture merely 
throws more monkey wrenches into the present complex machinery of Federal- 
State-local action in the public welfare field. It is my conviction that the United 
States Department of Agriculture should accept the standard of food costs per 
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person established by the State departments of public welfare which would serve 
as the criterion for allotments of food stamps to both public welfare recipients 
and recipients of unemployment and old-age insurance. 

4. The fourth paragraph of the Congressman’s letter states that the bill would 
provide for the families, certified as eligible, to purchase food stamps in an 
amount equivalent to its weekly expenditures for food as determined by the 
public welfare department. (I am assuming that the consultation with the 
Department of Agriculture should and would be waived.) The second sentence 
then states that a family purchasing such food stamps would be given additional 
identical stamps to purchase an adequate nutritious diet of acceptable foods. 
This sentence is cumbersome because, although it uses the word, “sufficient” and 
the word, “identical,” which implies an equal amount of free stamps, it does not 
so explicitly state. I believe that the purchase of food stamps is an entirely 
superfluous and unnecessary procedure. It would impose an unbearable burden 
upon our two largest caseloads; namely, the aged and the disabled. A similar 
burden would be imposed on recipients of blind assistance. If the number of 
free stamps were equivalent in money purchases to the food cost money payment 
in public assistance, there is much too much room for scandal in terms of sales 
of such stamps to ineligible families, or substitution of nonfood commodities by 
general markets and supermarkets because of a ridiculous surplus of food pur- 
chasing value through, in effect, a doubling of the cost allotment for food 
purchases, 

I would suggest the following: 

(a) That public assistance recipients have their food stamps mailed to them 
by the public welfare department with their semimonthly relief check. Such 
relief recipients are obviously eligible for surplus commodities in any form. 

(b) The number of food stamps so provided should be equal to 50 percent of 
the normal food cost item in the relief budget. 

(c) Recipients of unemployment compensation and old-age insurance, if 
basically eligible, would apply for certification for eligibility for food stamps and 
in accordance with a relief budget comparable to that of an individual or a 
family receiving relief would have mailed to them semimonthly free’ stamps in 
accordance with the same formula of 50 percent of the estimated cost of food for 
the individual or family. 

(ad) Unemployment compensation families would be required, or the welfare 
department would be required, to verify the continuing status of the family on 
unemployment insurance each 6 months; whereas, the old-age and survivors’ 
insurance individual, both primary and secondary recipients of such insurance, 
could be initially and ad infinitum so certified as that is a permanent form of 
insurance until death. 

The procedure of distribution of educational pamphlets, I believe, would be an 
unnecessary expense, as 99 percent of American families are well versed in the 
purchase of nutritional and acceptable foods and, in fact, the 1 percent that is 
not so well versed or experienced would not or could not use the type of educa- 
tional pamphlet that my experience in this program tells me would be used and 
distributed in the same manner as in the middle and late thirties. 

Finally, it would appear reasonable that Congressman Anfuso’s committee, of 
which he is chairman, might well invite some of the State administrators of pub- 
lic welfare and large city administrators of public welfare, who were identified 
with a similar program and the costliness, cumbersomeness, and unsatisfactory 
results of the bulk distribution plan, to meet with him informally for specific 
point-by-point review and possible revision of H. R. 11809. He can be assured, 
I believe, of the unqualified general endorsement of all public welfare administra- 
tors of the principle of a food stamp plan, but his letter, at least, suggests too 
great a probability of financial scandal and abuses through the availability 
of a ridiculously high surplus of food purchasing power through the stamp 
method and infringement upon the authority and autonomy of State public 
welfare departments to establish adequate and acceptable food cost standards 
for public assistance recipients which could be and should be extended to the 
eligibility criteria for unemployment and old-age insurance cases, as well as 
marginal earned income families. 

If you wish to discuss this with me further, I shall be happy to do so. 

Very truly yours, 
Patrick A. TomMpkKINs, Commissioner. 
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TENNESSEE EXECUTIVE OFFICE, 
Nashville, May 23, 1958. 
Mr. Vicror L. ANFUSO, 
Chairman, Consumers Study Subcommittee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. ANFusO: I have hesitated in answering your recent letter concern- 
ing the food stamp program because I have wanted to get a better understanding 
of not only the present procedures used, but those which have been proposed. 

At the present time I still do not feel that I am in a position to go on record 
in endorsing any particular stamp plan. I am continuing my analysis of this 
situation, and I have requested both the agriculture department and the welfare 
department to provide me with their thinking on this matter. 

I am sorry that I am unable to give you a definite answer at this time, but 
I am sure you can understand that I would want to make a thorough study 
before reaching a conclusion. 

With kindest regards and best wishes, 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANK G. CLEMENT. 


OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Spring fie ld, Vay 23, 1958. 
Hon. Victor L. ANFUSO, 
Chairman, Consumer Study Subcommittee, Committee on Agriculture, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN ANFUSO: I have you letter of April 24 asking for my com- 
ments on H. R. 11809 which is now pending before your committee. While I 
have not had an opportunity to study a copy of this bill, from the information 
contained in your letter I have made the following observations : 

A food stamp plan was operative in Illinois and elsewhere, starting in the 
summer of 1940, until the stepped-up demands for food during World War II 
eliminated the problem of food surpluses. The major advantages of a food 
stamp plan are (1) it does increase decidedly the food purchasing capacity of 
public assistance recipients and other needy persons, and (2) administrative rou- 
tines for the State welfare agency handling the program are simpler and less 
costly than those entailed in direct distribution of the foodstuffs. 

On the first point of increased food purchasing power for needy families and 
individuals, the past arrangement was for the United States Department of Agri- 
culture to enter into an agreement with the State welfare agency on base food 
requirements, by size of family, for the various groups of needy persons eligible 
to participate, the agreed-upon requirements tending to be somewhat larger 
than the food allowance standards hitherto adopted for public assistance pur- 
poses. One type of food stamp was then issued to cover the base requirements. 
In addition, the plan in the past provided for another type of stamp for purchase 
of additional food over and above this base requirement, usually 50 percent above 
the base. In the past this second class of stamp was utilizable only for items 
declared to be in surplus. This limitation is not indicated in H. R. 11809, as 
its provisions are summarized in your letter. Irrespective of this detail, how- 
ever, a food stamp plan, for the broad reasons here indicated, obviously will have 
the advantage of increasing the food purchasing capacity of public assistance 
recipients and other needy persons. 

As to the second advantage, administration by the State welfare agency is 
facilitated because the operation becomes a cashiering function which can be 
readily fitted into regular office routines, as against the present direct distribution 
system which involves arranging for shipping of the commodities, their storage, 
their refrigeration, their packaging, their trucking, and final delivery to the 
needy consumer. 

The two major drawbacks in my judgment are based on prior experience: 
(1) The food stamp plan does not accomplish the objective of removing the 
specific food commodities determined by the United States Government as in 
surplus supply to the same degree of effectiveness as does the direct distribution 
system, and (2) the stamp system entails additional expenditures by the United 
States Department of Agriculture and hence additional cost to the taxpayer. 

The first disadvantage originates in the fact that food habits and preferences 
of a substantial number of people do not coincide with the particular commodities 
that may happen to be in surplus. Take, for example, the items of cornmeal 
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and dry milk which have been on our present direct distribution list regularly. 
Left to purchase these items freely from the shelves of the grocery, past expe- 
rience would indicate that in Illinois and in many other areas stamp plan bene- 
ficiaries would pass them by and use their surplus food stamps for other 
commodities. This problem of bringing about added consumption of items 
actually in surplus would apparently be intensified by the bill in which you are 
interested because that bill seemingly would rely upon educational materials 
to induce purchase of foods in oversupply than upon a second class of food 
stamp usable only for such foods. 

The second disadvantage of added cost to the taxpayer through elevation of 
expenses entailed for the United States Department of Agriculture has two 
elements. In the first place, under the present direct distribution system the 
Department of Agriculture makes its purchases directly in the field from the 
growers or growers’ associations, thereby eliminating wholesalers, distributors, 
and other middlemen. Under the food stamp plan—here again my comment is 
based on past experience—the United States Department of Agriculture must 
purchase at the retail level. As a result, a given quantity of food costs the 
United States taxpayer additional dollars under the food stamp system. The 
second element is the terrific policing job required of the Federal Department 
if it is to enforce its objective of having the stamps used solely for the purchase 
of foods in abundant supply. The retail grocery stores redeem the stamps for 
cash. If the Department wishes to assure that actual purchases by individuals 
are restricted to food items only, let alone restricted to specific surplus foods, 
it must provide a large staff to at least spot check the actual sales of retail 
stores. This difficulty would be compounded in these postwar years with the 
development of supermarkets carrying many other items in addition to foodstuffs. 

I am presuming that the legislation under consideration by your committee 
will provide, as in the past, for appropriate agreements as between the United 
States Department of Agriculture and the United States Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare in regard to policy and procedural matters which arise 
out of differences in the legal obligations and program objectives of the two 
Federal agencies. 

I want to thank you for giving me an opportunity to express my views on 
this legislation. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM G. STRATTON, 
Governor of Illinois 


STATE OF OREGON, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
Salem, May 27, 1958. 
Hon. Victor ANFUSO, 
Congressman from New York, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN ANFUSO: Thank you very much for your letter regard- 
ing H. R. 11809. I am sorry for the delay in answering it, but I can only beg 
the terrific pressure of State business before leaving for the governors’ confer- 
ence in Florida, and from which I have just returned. 

For some time, we have been studying the possibility of extending the use 
of surplus foods to all of our welfare clients in the State of Oregon, but both 
the welfare department and the department of finance and administration feel 
that the distribution problems would be very difficult and very expensive. 

We have been using some surplus foods in our State institutions where the 
distribution problem is not complex. It has been the thinking of the Welfare 
Department of Oregon and of my director of finance and administration, and 
my own office, that a food-stamp plan would be a much better way of getting 
extra food supplies for families needing more nutritious diets. 

I have been in close touch with Congresswoman Edith Green of Oregon, as 
has Mr. Richardson, my director of finance, and I think she knows my think- 
ing very well. The plan as you outlined it sounds reasonable and sensible. 
However, I would be greatly influenced by Mrs. Green’s analysis of the bill and 
her judgment of its feasibility. I urge that you talk this over with her. 

Sincerely, 
Ropert D. Hotmes, Governor. 
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STATE OF OHIO, 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Columbus, May 22, 1958. 
Hon. Victor lL. ANFUSO, 
Consumers Study Subcommittee, Committee on Agriculture, House of 
Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sire: This will acknowledge your letter of recent date regarding the 
Consumers Study Subcommittee report on House bill 11809. 

Please be advised that, in view of the fact that we do not have a copy of the 
act before us and therefore we would reserve final judgment on this particular 
bill until we could have the opportunity to study it in its entirety. 

It is our understanding that the above legislation would establish a food-stamp 
plan similar to the one that was in operation from 1939 to 1948. The cost of 
administering such a food-stamp plan would, in our opinion, create a number 
of very serious problems in Ohio. 

We are also inclined to have some reservations as to whether or not the food- 
stamp plan would accomplish the purpose of the commodity distribution program 
of the Department of Agriculture. It was apparent from previous experience, 
that such a plan does not necessarily move the particular foods that are in 
abundant supply. 

In view of the above facts and in view of the previous experience with the 
food-stamp plan and the difficulty to control such a program, we are not in a 
position to recommend this legislation. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. WILLIAM O'NEILL, Governor 


STATE OF NEw YORK, 
EXECUTIVE CHAMBER, 
Albany, May 28, 1958. 
Hon. Victor L. ANFUSO, 
Chairman, Conswmers Study Subcommittee, Committee on Agriculture, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Vic: Thank you for your letter about H. R. 11809 providing for a food- 
stamp plan. 

As I have suggested in our previous correspondence, this type of plan would 
relieve the States and localities of the burdensome and costly problem of physical 
handling of the existing surplus commodities. 

Moreover, there is no doubt that the diets of the recipients would be enriched 
by the distribution of free stamps for unrestricted purchases. 

On the other hand, the plan would not seem to be well calculated to encourage 
consumption of those particular food commodities which are in surplus at any 
given time. 

I would be glad to know what comments you have had from other governors 
on this plan. 

With best regards, 

Sincerely, 


AVERELL HARRIMAN. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE, STATE HOUSE, 
Phoeniz, Ariz., June 3, 1958. 
Hon. Victor L. ANFUSO, 


Chairman, Consumer Study Subcommittee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


DeEaR Mr. ANFuso: This is in further reference to your letter to Governor 
McFarland of April 23, with regard to H. R. 11809 which would provide for a 
food-stamp program. 

The Governor, after reading your letter, requested the State commissioner of 
publie welfare, Mr. Fen Hildreth, to analyze the proposed program. I am enclos- 
ing the report which Mr. Hildreth has sent to the Governor in response to his 
request. 

I hope this will be helpful by advising the views of our Welfare Department 
officials in Arizona. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROLAND H. BIBoret, 
Administrative Assistant. 
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STATE OF ARIZONA, 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE, 
Phoenia, May 13, 1958. 
Hon. ErRNest W. McFARLAND, 
Governor of the State of Arizona, 
Phoeniaz, Ariz. 

DEAR GOVERNOR McFarRLAND: I have read with interest the communication 
of April 23 from Victor L. Anfuso, chairman of the Consumer Study Subcom- 
mittee, 

I want to say first that I wholeheartedly endorse a food-stamp method of mov- 
ing surplus commodities rather than the present system. There is, however, 
in my opinion one weakness in the plan as discussed by Mr. Anfuso in his letter. 
As I understand it the family would be required to spend its budgeted amount 
of money for food for the purchase of stamps in addition to which they would 
be given additional stamps which presumably would help move surplus com 
modities. 

I would like to point out that the way the Social Security Act is written old-age 
assistance, aid to the blind, and aid for dependent children recipients must be 
paid in cash with the agencies strictly prohibited from conditioning the grant. 
It is my personal opinion that under this provision of the present Social Security 
Act it would not be advisable to require purchase of the initial food stamps as 
suggested. My alternative suggestion would be to simply have the agency certify 
to the Department of Agriculture the amount budgeted for food and that food 
stamps be issued for whatever additional amount the department can make 
available, but not condition the expenditure of the recipient’s grant. 

We found in this department, during the period of time in which a food-stamp 
plan was in effect, that it was much more effective and efficient in moving surplus 
foods and at a much lower administrative cost to the State agency. 

I trust this answers your inquiry and I return the letter which you sent me. 

Sincerely yours, 
FEN HILDRETH, Commissioner. 


COMMONWEALTH OF KENTUCKY, 
EXECUTIVE CHAMBER, 
Frankfort, June 4, 1958. 
Hon. Vicror L. ANFUSO, 
Chairman, Consumer Study Subcommittee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. 0. 


DEAR CONGRESMAN ANFUSO: In answer to your recent letter in regard to H. R. 
11809, I have asked the department of agriculture and the legislative research 
commission to examine this proposed legislation. 

As you know, this is not entirely a relief activity. It also serves as a market 
expansion or promotional program. This phase helps develop future agricul- 
tural markets for such commodities. Many food likes, that are developed by 
familiarity, can be instilled in children, even in underprivileged homes, through 
the allocation of commodities. When these likes are developed, the children in 
turn will purchase such items when they grow to adulthood and their economic 
status improves. 

It seems that promoters of the stamp plan assume that the majority of under- 
privileged people already know how to effectively handle their food budget. I 
do not believe this correct; therefore, close supervision and strict allocation 
is necessary. If rather strict control is not exercised in making available food 
for many underprivileged families, I believe they would be securing many built- 
in maid services that would be rather expensive. This would increase the cost 
to the Government and would probably reduce the effectiveness of the program 
for farmers. Many say that in a case of low-income families the cost of built-in 
maid services actually restrict the total volume of food such families are able 
to buy. It is frequently suggested that certain families, by buying nonpre- 
packaged or ready-to-serve food, could purchase a much larger and perhaps more 
selective volume. The Government commodities are handled in bulk and are 
never ready-to-serve or wrapped in consumer packages. 

TI am convinced that the food stamp plan would be more costly to the Federal 
Jovernment and perhaps the State governments than the present direct distribu- 
tion program. Actually, the plan encourages the continuation of increased 
marketing costs. ‘The present raw materials are about 39 percent of the retail 
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food bill; marketing changes take the rest of 61 percent. The stamp plan would 
allow surplus foods to be prepackaged for retail outlets at a cost to the Federal 
Government. 


We are now operating a program of allocation and direct distribution to the 
needy in this State at a cost of approximately one-third of 1 percent of the whole- 
sale value of the food distributed. 


It is my opinion that recipients will come closer to obtaining a balanced diet 
through direct distribution of surplus foods than some of them would if per- 
mitted to take these foods free choice from store shelves. This is where close 
supervision and control is necessary. Under the food-stamp plan, there is no 
restriction to prevent the householder from spending all of his stamps for non- 
essential items in a diet. 

The plan restricts the recipients of food stamps to persons on public assist- 
ance, and/or unemployment compensation lists. As you know, in Kentucky we 
have many people in real need who are not, or, are no longer eligible for unem- 
ployment compensation. I also believe that there are numerous cases of needy 
persons not being carried on public assistance rolls. 

It appears that H. R. 11809 would exclude such persons from participating 
in the food stamp plan. 

In conclusion, I would like to point out that either way you go it is a “sub- 
sidy’—a means to help underprivileged people and to insure a reasonable profit 
and a market outlet for farmers. It is believed that the present program will 
provide the service with less cost to Federal and State Governments. 

With best wishes, I am 

Sincerely, 
ALBERT B. CHANDLER. 

Mr. Anrvuso. So, you see, Mr. Secretary, there is a great deal of 
sentiment for a food-stamp program, and that is the problem which 
is facing us as conscientious Members of Congress. 

If the people of the United States, by and large, want such a pro- 
gram, then I believe it is our duty to try to work out such a program. 

I might say that this committee has tried to approach so far every 
problem that has come before it on a nonpartisan basis. All our 
veports thus far have been unanimous, and I hope we can agree on 
something here in the same manner. 

[ will ask you this question, Mr. Secretary : 

Secretary Morse, in the Department of Agriculture Report on 
H. R. 11809, objected to section 5 (a), which authorizes the desig- 
nation of specific foods in surplus aed: to be purchased with food 
stamps. 

This section in effect authorized the use of two different colored 
stamps as in the original food-stamp program. 

May I ask you whether the Department would continue to oppose 
H. R. 11809 if this section were eliminated ? 

Mr. Paartperc. I do not find Mr. Morse’s comment in our report 
on H. R. 11809. I do not see the reference to section 5. Maybe I 
have overlooked it. 

Well, in any case, the issuance of the two-colored stamps in the old 
plan was an effort to overcome substitution for the intended food 
purchases. 

This was a matter of considerable difficulty in the 2-colored stamps 
and caused a lot of trouble; but if we should eliminate the 2 colors 
and use stamps with only 1 color, we would still be confronted with 
the basic problem of substitution. 

I would say that simply to change the bill so as to eliminate the 
2-color pattern would not attack the basic problem which the 2- 
colored stamps were intended to attack. 
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Mr. Anruso. Well, let me ask you this other question then, Mr. 
Paarlberg : 

Would the Department support a food-stamp program if the pro- 
grame was drafted to conform strictly to the principles stated ou 
pages 16 to 20 of the Department’s report to Congress of January 
3, 1957, which has already been introduced into the record by you? 

Mr. Paartperc. Pages 16 to 20? 

Mr. Anruso. Yes. 

Mr. Paartperc. My understanding is that we outlined some of the 
basic operating principles and some of the approaches and some of 
the criteria that would be appropriate to consider if there were to 
be a food-stamp plan. 

This was in accordance with the directive given us by the Congress. 

It does not constitute a recommendation from the Department that 

food-stamp plan such as outlined here be put into operation. 

So I would say the answer to your question, in brief, is “No.” 

The description contained in these pages does not constitute an 
endorsement on the part of the Department for such a plan. 

Mr. Anruso. Mr. Secretary—and you can ask anyone else here 
with you to answer this question : 

Does the bill as drafted, H. R. 11809, comply with the principles 
stated on pages 16 to 20 in the Department’s report in evidence ? 

Mr. Paaruperc. I think in some limited respects it does. 

Let me ask one of our people from the Food Distribution Division 
to comment on that. 

Mr. Davis? 

Mr. Davis. Well, actually, this bill contemplates 2 stamps, 1 stamp 
being designated for certain surplus commodities, and we advocate, 
I believe, in our report the 1-stamp operation as being more prac- 
tical 

Mr. Anruso. Would you pardon me right there ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anruso. H. R. 11809 contemplates two stamps? 

Mr. Davis. That is the way we interpret it. 

Mr. Anrvso. All right. 

Mr. Davis (continuing). Certain stamps which would be good for 
the purchase of any agricultural commodity, I would presume to in- 
clude cotton products, which they would purchase to the amount of 
their normal food expenditures and other stamps to be donated to 
them that would be used only for designated surplus commodities, 
as we understand this bill. 

The second way in which this bill would operate in a different 
manner than the principles outlined in our report is in connection 
with the responsibilities of States for the program. 

As we read the bill, it would leave it wide open for the Federal 
Government to carry the administration of the program right on 
down to the local level. Although it does emphasize and prov ide for 
State administration, it is not specific enough, and it is too general 
in that area, we believe, to satisfy one of the basic principles that we 
had outIned in our report. 

There are some other minor questions in regard to the bill. 

Perhaps another major one would be the method of financing. 
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We feel that a program such as this contemplates should not be 
financed from section 32 money but, rather, have an appropriation 
of its own for the specific purpose of carrying out this bill. 

The cost might be quite large, and it might very well hamper sec- 
tion 32 operations if money from section 32 were utilized—and I 
believe that the Department has taken the position on a number of 
other occasions that they would seriously question other programs 
being financed out of section 32 funds, and that any new legislation 
carry its own appropriation. 

I think those are the major areas in which this does not follow 
our report. 

Mr. Anruso. Well, now, as I understand the testimony of the Sec- 
retary, even though we did amend it to provide for a one-stamp pro- 
gram, the Department would still be opposed. 

Is that correct ? 

Mr. Paarteerc. Well, I should think 

Mr. Anrvuso (interrupting). The Department would still oppose it 
for the reasons stated ? 

Mr. Paarupere. I should think we would want to reexamine it, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Anrvuso. All right. 

Mr. Paarcperc. But I am not at all sure that our basic view would 
be different. 

Mr. Anrvuso. All right. And I appreciate that voluntary state- 
ment. 

Now, could you look into the question of responsibility while you 
are reexamining it? 

I think that I and the rest of the members of this committee have 
expressed the opinion that there should be a sharing of the responsi- 
bility. 

Could we not have some suggestions on that, as to how you would 
propose a sharing of responsibility if we were to have a one-stamp 
proposition ? 

Mr. Davis. Did you mean in relation to Federal versus State and 
local responsibility ? 

Is that it? Is that the gist of your question ? 

Mr. Anruso. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. Well, we feel that in any event the Federal Govern- 
ment would be expending tremendous amounts of money. 

The State contribution in the administration might be quite high, 
but certainly not beyond a fair share of their participation. 

I believe that is the thought that went into that. 

Mr. Anruso. On a proportionate basis, what could be the Govern- 
ment’s share, $600 million a year? 

Mr. Davis. Well, in our report, we estimated a cost of $600 million 
for a minimum program, which would be much more restrictive than 
this bill. 

In other words, if the program were restricted to the public-assist- 
ance recipients, including those who also might receive general relief 
from State or local funds, that would run to about 6 million persons; 
and, calculating what would be required to bring their food-purchas- 
ing power up toa minimum figure, it would cost around $100 a person, 
or $600 million. 
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Mr. Dixon. Would the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Anruso. Yes. 

Mr. Drxon. What would this bill cost, H. R. 11809? 

I have heard the figure somewhere, but I cannot remember it. 

Mr. Davis. I think that we would say that this bill could go up as 
high as the maximum figure we used in our report, which, as I recall, 
was something like $2.5 billion. 

Under this bill the Secretary could include all low-income families, 
presumably up to as high as a maximum of $3,000 a year. 

Mr. Anruso. This was contemplated to reach’ about 10 million 
people. 

Mr. Davis. If our calculations are correct, we felt that going up 
to the low-income group would entail many more people than 10 
million. 

Mr. Paarperc. Our estimated $2.5 billion was based upon meeting 
the needs of 25 million people. 

Mr. Anruso. Twenty-five million people. We were contemplating 
reaching 10 million people, and I believe that the cost that was given 
to me was about $1 billion. 

Am I right, about $1 billion for each 10 million people? And 
that is what we were contemplating reaching, about 10 million people, 
at a cost of $1 billion. 

Now, if we can contemplate some sharing on the part of the States 
to reach that many people, what would be the Department’s reaction, 
considering that by helping these 10 million people we would stimu- 
late purchasing power, increase consumption, and help the general 
economy of the country ? 

Mr. Paarteerc. I might say that the estimated cost of which we 
have been speaking in my understanding excludes the cost of admin- 
istration, so that would be an added matter. 

Our comments and our views, as expressed in our letters on these 
bills and in my testimony here, have to do largely with the adminis- 
trative feasibility of the plan; with the impact on agricultural sur- 
pluses, rather than with the matter of the sharing of the costs—what 
share of the costs would be borne by the States—which is, of course, 
something which should color our views. 

If there should be a greater sharing of the costs on the part of the 
States and local communities than has been thus far evidenced from 
proposals that we have had we would have to take that into consid- 
eration; but our position with respect to the bills has perhaps been 
related more to the administrative feasibility of the plans and with 
respect to their impact on agriculture than on the matter of cost shar- 
ing and those difficulties would continue even though the cost-shar- 
ing provisions were altered. 

Mr. Anrvuso. Well, I thank you for that statement, too, Mr. Secre- 
tary. 

Now, of course, you understand that there have been a great num- 
ber of bills introduced in Congress which attempt to place the 
administration of a food-stamp program under HEW—under the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Frankly, I am not on this committee to promote any other depart- 
ment, and I would like to see the De ‘partment of Agriculture carry 
out such a program, if it is the will of the Congress. 
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You must understand that this pressure does exist, and there is 

this great number of bills, of which you are familiar, to carry out this 
rogram; and some of them want to put it under the Department of 
ealth, Education, and Welfare. 

Would you favor such a program under HEW ? 

Mr. Paariperc. Well, we do not favor the plans put forward in 
a dozen bills placing this under the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 

Again, our position on this matter or our opposition to these bills 
is not so much couched on the fact this would put them in the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, as it is on the fact that 
in our judgment the programs are not economically sound and not 
readily workable from an administrative standpoint. 

Now, certainly, the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
has a vital concern with the level of nutrition of our people and with 
their well-being in all the many aspects of that term. 

Certainly we in Agriculture who have these commodities are con- 
cerned with the production and marketing and distribution of them. 

Certainly we also have a responsibility. 

Up to this time most of the interest in this matter has been cen- 
tered with regard to the Department of Agriculture and in the Agri- 
culture Committee. 

I think it is, however, wholly appropriate that the nutritional and 
welfare aspects of the problem that we are here encountering be 
reviewed, and the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
does have a proper and legitimate interest in the matter. 

Mr. Anruso. Well, now, Mr. Secretary, if we were to have a food- 
stamp program, would you propose to have it under the Department 
of Agriculture ? 

Mr. Paarteerc. Well, our major concern with the program, of 
course, is in its impact on the surplus crops that we hold, the impact 
on farm markets and on the marketing structure generally. 

These matters, of course, are responsibilities of the Department of 
Agriculture. We feel that insofar as the agricultural people are 
concerned, we are in a better position to interpret the impact of pro- 
grams on them than is any other department. 

Let me say it this way, Mr. Congressman : 

If the intent of the legislation is to have some certain impact on 
agricultural surpluses or on agricultural prices, or on the circum- 
stances of our farmers, if that is the inflection of the bill, then, plainly, 
it is an agricultural matter. On the other hand, if the legislation 
was shaped primarily with respect to the problem of nutrition and 
general welfare and the physical conditions of the people who are 
consuming this food, if that was its intent, then I should think this 
should be more appropriately the concern of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Up to now, the former has been the case, characterizing these food- 
stamp plans. 

Mr. Anruso. Well, whatever way we may characterize these plans, 
and were we to pass the bill and to put it under the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, I think it would affect your entire 
agricultural program, and it certainly would affect Public Law 480. 

Mr. Paarveera. It certainly would. 
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Mr. Anruso. And I think, if it were the consensus of opinion that 
we should have a stamp program, that we ought to try to keep it 
under the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Paartperc. That has been the approach hitherto, and I expect 
there are good reasons for the focusing of interests concerning this 
matter in Agriculture for over the past 15 or 20 years. 

Mr. Anrvuso. I do not know. I do not have the experience to make 
a positive statement on this; but I would think it would be possible 
to make some kind of a contribution even though we had it under 
the Department of Agriculture, some kind of an appropriation which 
would help carry out the law—Do you understand what I am getting 
at, Mr. Paarlberg ? 

Mr. Paaruperc. Yes, I do. 

I think, as in most cases, that while various departments are con- 
cerned, it is generally administratively well to center responsibility 
in one particular agency, just for plain reasons of workability. 

With respect to appropriations I would expect appropriations to 
follow the pattern of determining responsibility. For that matter, 
we are all a family and I do not know that it makes a great deal of 
difference where the appropriation shows up in the net overall. 

Mr. Anruso. Mr. Secretary, would you or would the Department 
of Agriculture be in favor of the pilot food-stamp program limited, 
say, to 10 or 12 States? 

Mr. Paartperc. Well, I think we had a pretty good pilot opera- 
tion which is described in this report, you might call it that, which 
operated at a very considerable scale for some years in many parts 
of the country, encountering many practical problems. A number 
of modifications were developed for the program as it continued, 
and that experience has been reported and analyzed at length. 

I would judge that this operation which is here described might 
be characterized as a pilot program itself, and a pretty good sized 
one. 

Mr. Anruso. Well now, as I understand your testimony, H. R. 
11809 does not exactly follow the recommendations in that report. 

Mr. Paarzpera. I think as Mr. Davis pointed out in some respects 
it does and in other respects it does not. 

Mr. Anruso. Well now, supposing we amended H. R. 11809 or 
any other bill, for that matter, and limited it just to those recom- 
mendations contained in that report which would embody a pilot 
program what would be the Department’s position ? 

Mr. Paarzpeerc. Well, our position would be that we would take a 
look at the proposals that were then suggested. 

My feeling is that we would have a more receptive attitude to- 
ward it than we had toward bills which depart considerably from 
the recommendations that are here contained. ; 

But as I said the points outlined in this paper were outlined at 
the request of the Congress and simply indicated what approach we 
thought should be taken by a food-stamp plan without inferring 
that a plan which conforms to these principles would therefore be 
acceptable to the Department. 

Mr. Anruso. Might I say this, that at a meeting with Dr. Dixon 
and myself we looked at that pilot program and we took it upon 
ourselves to ask the Department to draft a bill that would comply 
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with that and we thought that H. R. 11809 is the result; apparently 
it is not. 

Might I ask you, Mr. Secretary, to give us a bill from your law 
department which would embody those recommendations in that 
pilot program which is now in evidence? 

Mr. Paariperc. We would be willing to provide drafting service 
at the request of the Members of Congress. We do that as a service 
without indicating that the draft has the support and approval of 
the administration. We will be glad to work with you, Congressman, 
on this matter as we do on others. 

Mr. Anruso. All right. In addition to that I will ask you again 
to reexamine your position and then give us a report based upon 1 the 
new bill. 

Mr. Paartpera. We will be happy to do that, but that might take 
some time because the matters are rather complex and we would 
wish to confer with you, I am sure, on the interpretation of some of 
the principles that are here outlined. 

Mr. AnFvuso. I think it might be a good idea to limit it to a pilot 
program. 

Are there any questions? Mr. McIntire? 

Mr. McIntire. Mr. Paarlberg, referring to this bill on page 4 
it seems to me that a good part of the effectiveness of the bill is 
tied in with section 5 (a) which says: 

Food stamps donated to eligible individuals shall be used only for the pur- 
chase of flour, meal, dairy products, and such other nutritional food commodi- 
ties and products as the Secretary determines are in surplus supply and may 
designate for purchase under this act. 

Would it be your opinion that the purpose of this act in raising 
the nutritional level of these needy people would fall far short by 
virtue of this limitation on just what was available? What I am 
coming at is that it seems to me that we can approach this type of as- 
sistance in two ways: 

One way would be to make a determination of need, issue a cer- 
tificate by which persons could purchase such additional food over 
and above that which they could purchase with sums of money made 
available to them from various sources through which they might be 
getting assistance; that would be one way of assisting our needy 
people. 

The other one, as set forth in this bill, ties this down to just certain 
items. 

Well, at the present moment is it not true that a great deal of what 
you have available is confined pretty largely to dairy products plus 
some cornmeal or some bread flour; but basically a great deal of the 
holdings of the Department of wheat is not of flour quality, is that 
right? 

Mr. Paarteerc. Well, much of our wheat, I think practically all 
of it, could be made into bread and other wheat products that w ould 
be nutritious and wholesome. 

I think though, Congressman, and I am agreeing with what I un- 
derstand your position to be, that this section 5, part (a) is rather 
restrictive, quite restrictive, that for such commodities as flour and 
meal we would not under this bill get much added consumption. We 
would make, I think, almost no net increase in the consumption of these 
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particular items. Thus the effect of the bill if it were limited to 
these items would certainly not be very great as far as moving agri- 
cultural surpluses is concerned or as far as improving the dietary 
levels of the recipient is concerned, since the needy people now have 
these commodities direct from us. 

Mr. McIntire. You would simply be substituting, as far as these 
items go, another method of distribution ? 

Mr. Paartperc. That is exactly right. 

Mr. McIntme. And you would add nothing—— 

Mr. Anruso. Would you yield ? 

Mr. McIntire. Not just now, pardon me, Mr. Chairman. 

You would add nothing basically to the idea of increasing consump: 
tion or of relieving agricultural surpluses, although there might be 
a plus or a minus, a little? 

Mr. PaarcpercG. It would be very minor. 

Mr. McIntire. It would be very minor. Would that apply also in 
relation to dairy products ? 

Mr. Paaruperc. No. I think with dairy products it would be dif- 
ferent. If these stamps were available for the purchase of dairy 
products I think then there would be some impact on the use of fluid 
milk, for example, that would not otherwise occur. - What I have been 
saying has been related mostly to flour and meal, rather than to dairy 
products. 

Mr. McIntire. But the reason you would get an increase of dairy 
products is because the recipient would have access to a commodity or 
a product of the dairy industry which he does not have access to un- 
der the present program ? 

Mr. Paartperc. That is right; fluid milk, ice cream, and others 
that we do not have in stock. 

Mr. McIntiee. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Anruso. I am glad Mr. McIntire raised those questions with 
reference to section 5 (a). It is not our intention to have that sec- 
tion in there. I think that section 5 (a) should be deleted. Would 
that change your position any ? 

Mr. Paartperc. It would certainly change our interpretation of 
how the bill would operate. 

Mr. Anruso. It is our purpose to delete section 5 (a). 

Mr. McIntire. Mr. Chairman, might I ask a question at that point? 

Mr. Anrvuso. Sure. 

Mr. McIntire. Then, if you change that—and I was aware of the 
fact that there had been some proposal of change—if you change that, 
then, by and large, we are changing the whole basic approach of the 
vehicle that we are dealing with here. We are removing it from hav- 
ing a direct and responsive relationship to surpluses, and putting it 
over into an area where it is more a direct instrument of spreading 
the purchasing power of needy people for purchasing such foods as 
they may desire to purchase at the market place, are we not ? 

Mr. Anruso. Are you asking me that question ? 

Mr. McIntime. Yes. 

Mr. Anruso. Yes; I believe that, by increasing the purchasing 
power of the people at all levels, you are going to get rid of surpluses 
at all levels; I think that is our intent in drafting the bill that way. 

Mr. Paartperc. Our feeling is that if subsection (a) were elimi- 
nated the impact of this bill would be on the livestock products, meat, 
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beef, pork, vegetables, fruits, those items that ordinarily increase in 
consumption as income rises. 

These are commodities that presently are not in excessive supply by 
common measurements. They are commodities which subsequently 
might be in heavy supply, though they are not likely to be in Govern- 
ment stocks because we do not have loan and storage programs for 
these perishable commodities. 

Mr. Koenig comments that they are also seasonable, which is true, 
particularly the fruits and vegetables. This makes for considerable 
difficulty in administering a program that has commodities coming in 
and out of utilization. 

Mr. Anruso. Dr. Dixon, any questions? 

Mr. Dixon. I am very much sold on the purposes of this committee, 
and its goal. To date, however, we have not made very much tangible 
progress toward satisfying the desire we have to reduce the spread be- 
tween what the housewife pays and what the farmer gets. I guess 
that spread is still increasing, is it not ? 

Mr, Paartperac. I think that, perhaps, in recent months, with the 
rather sharp increase in farm prices and somewhat smaller increase in 
retail prices of food, the spread has narrowed, but I think this is a 
development only of recent months. Mr. Wells may have more infor- 
mation on that than I. 

Mr. We ts. The increase has slowed down. Actually, I think there 
has been some dollars-and-cents increase between the last quarter 
of last year and the first quarter of this year, Mr. Chairman, but it 
has been small 

Mr. Drxon. I understand it has increased about 2 percent a year. 

Mr. Wetts. The dollar spread between farm prices and retail prices 
was the same or a little higher for the first quarter of this year than 
it was last year, but, percentagewise, the farmer’s share of the con- 
sumer’s dollar increased by 1 or 2 percent. The retail food prices 
have gone up some, and most of the increase has gone to the farmer. 

Mr. Dixon. In view of the progress that we would like to make 
and that we have not made so far, and in view of some disappointing 
results of remedies that we have proposed, I wonder if the Depart- 
ment would like to give our chairman some recommendations about 
what avenues we could follow that you think might be more fruitful 
in achieving our purpose. 

Mr. Paartperc. Well, sir, that is about as tough a question as 
anybody could ask. One view of this matter is in support of a pro- 
gram which is not at all dramatic, but one which we think is effective, 
and that is to improve the efficiency of the marketing system through 
marketing research; to help through working with the people in the 
trade and helping them get their costs down, with the feeling that 
a part of these lower costs will be reflected back to the farmers in 
the way of a higher price than they would otherwise get, and would 
be reflected on to the consumer in the form of a lower price than they 
would otherwise pay. We feel this is a fruitful approach. As we 
say, it is tedious, and it is not dramatic. 

We feel that we have achieved considerable success along the lines 
laid out by Congress in the Research and Marketing Act of 1946. 
Part of the effectiveness of our work has been obscured by the fact 
that, with the times, more and more services are being offered by the 
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middlemen and are being asked for by the consumer, and all these 
things are costly and add to the marketing charges. 

I think, also, in utter frankness, we would have to say that the 
rising hourly cost of labor has been a major factor which has served 
to widen the spread. Now, what the committee does about it, I am 
not sure. 

We have followed with interest your activities, and have provided 
information as requested, and tried our best to be helpful. We do 
think you have served a good purpose. I think you have focused the 
attention of the public on this very grave problem and while, per- 
haps, as the Congressman says, the results of your efforts have not 
been as easy to document as you would like to have, I think you have 
served a very salutary purpose. At least you, in my mind, have 
served to make clear that some of the alleged causes for this difficulty 
were not the true causes, and I think this is most noteworthy. 

Mr. Drxon. The question of marketing that you emphasized brings 
up again the enforcement of unfair trade practices with the packers 
and in the stockyards. Of course, we have a bill that is coming out 
in a week or so that I think will go quite a way—it will go further, 
if I get my way [laughter ]—but that is the trouble in being in Con- 
gress ; I find out I do not get my way enough. 

Mr. Paartperc. You are not unique in that respect, Congressman. 
[ Laughter. | 

Mr. Dixon. But I think, whether this packers and stockyards bill 
passes or not, it has gone a long way to clean up that one situation, do 
you not think, of unfair trade practices—I know that much of it will 
pass. 

Mr. Paarteerc. Well, I might make thiscomment. I think that the 
public is entitled to have a review of the trade practices and merchan- 
dising operations throughout the entire economy to see that the pub- 
lic interests are properly protected. 

I may say that, whatever the outcome of this legislation with re- 
spect to the Packers and Stockyards Act, we in the Department in- 
tend, to the degree that responsibility and authority are given us or 
are retained by us, to see that the public interests are properly pro- 
tected. 

We have greatly strengthened our operations in this field in the past 
year or two. Some added funds have made available and we have 
scrounged around and found some added money. We have reorgan- 
ized, to some extent, the setup in the packers and stockyards work and, 
regardless of what the outcome of this legislation is, we intend to see 
that proper support is given to this activity. 

Mr. Drxon. That is what I mean when I say that the bill has al- 
ready accomplished part of its purpose, both from the angle of the 
Department and as a warning to people who violate the practices. 

Mr. Paarveera. I would agree to that. 

Mr. Dixon. I would certainly like to have the Department speed 
up the work and get some cease-and-desist orders out so that we could 
stop these unfair trade practices that are increasing the spread. 

Mr. Paarvperc. We have been active, and we intend to be vigilant 
in that way. 

Mr. McIntire, Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Mr. Paarlberg a 
question. 

Mr. Anruso. Yes. 
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Mr. McIntire. Mr. Paarlberg, you made reference to market-re- 

search work, and I am sure you “realize that everyone is in support of 
research and that much has been accomplished. But it seems to me 

that one of the real aspects of this spread is the farmer’s limited bar- 
gaining power and control over the price he is going to receive, and 
there e are, of course, the various marketing services, some of which are 
necessary and others not so much so—hence, most producers work 
much of the time in a surplus situation of one degree or another. 
Rarely does a producer find himself with a substantial amount of bar- 
gaining power, although, in the perishable field, he may, momentarily. 
How ever, that period is usually very short, and in another 30 days 
somebody else comes in with a crop, and he has lost his bargaining 
power. 

And much of this spread arises out of a carryover of the spreads 
which were fixed in the wartime price-freeze mechanism—that is an 
observation and not a criticism, because I appreciate that, in those 
times, such things were probably justified. 

But some of those spreads were carried over from that period, sup- 
plemented by all the other surpluses which were built up for these 
commodities. And most of the time the farmer has had little bar- 
gaining power. 

So, actually, you can mg almost anything in the way of a mar- 
keting charge and cut the farmer’s bargaining power, and it can be 
imposed upon the commodity, and it has to be paid for. But the bulk 
of the time the farmer has to pay for it, not the consumer. 

Mr. Paartpere. I would agree to that. 

Mr. McIntire. And the farmer has a great deal at stake in reaching 
for those vehicles of bargaining power which would permit him to 
have something to say as to how these charges are applied in the 
merchandising of his commodities. 

Mr. Paarvperec. I would agree with that. 

When agricultural products are in heavy supply, as you point out, 
farmers simply are not in a strong position. They then are the ready 
and available victims of any added service or any new practice in 
the marketing area, the cost of which can be passed back to the 
farmers. 

Now, as for the efforts to strengthen the bargaining power of our 
farmers, we endeavor to do that, as you know, through assisting 
farm cooperatives; through our Federal marketing orders; through 
2 variety of programs that have had, I think, some very helpful in- 
fluence, but which have not been of large enough scope to meet the 
many problems which result from the more than 4 million individual 
operators supplying some 250 different commodities—it makes a very, 
very complex situ: ition. 

Mr. Anruso. I am offering in evidence at this time other state- 
ments, some from Members of Congress and others, who could not 
appear in person, for the record without objection. 

(The statements referred to are as follows:) 

NATIONAL CATHOLIC RURAL LIFE CONFERENCE, 
Washington, D. C., April 14, 1958. 
Hon. Victor L. ANFUSO, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. ANFusO: The National Catholic Rural Life Conference is delighted 
that you have taken leadership in the matter of the long overdue food stamp 
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plan. Monsignor Ligutti has specially requested that I submit testimony for the 
NCRLC at the hearings which you have scheduled for April 16-17. 

I regret that it will be impossible for me to appear in person because I am 
already committed to a meeting in Chicago on those days, and in lieu of a per- 
sonal appearance we would respectfully request that the enclosed statement be 
submitted to the committee and made a part of the record. 

When I return to my office next week, I would like to discuss the outcome 
of the hearings with you. It’s too long since we have had a chance to chat, 
and this would be a most appropriate occasion. 

With sincere admiration for the good work you are doing, 

Very sincerely yours, 
JAMES L. VizzArp, S. J. 


TESTIMONY OF THE REVEREND JAMES L. ViIzzarp, S. J. 


Before the Consumers’ Study Subcommittee of the House Agriculture Committee 
re H. R. 11162—F ood Stamp Plan, April 16-17, 1958 


The National Catholic Rural Life Conference speaks in a sense for the con- 
science of the American people. In that context we wonder at times how 
many of our fellow citizens who in one fashion or another pray as we do, 
“Give us this day our daily bread,” will not have their prayer answered, not 
because God and human labor and ingenuity have not provided the means by 
which they might be met but because we who have those means may be re- 
luctant to make them available. We, most of us at least, go to bed each night 
with a full and satisfied stomach. As a people we probably have no more 
serious health problem than overweight, yet there are millions of our fellow 
citizens who rarely get enough food, or enough of the right kinds of food, 
to eat. 

Our conscience as a Nation should be a deeply concerned and troubled con- 
science. We have the food. There are the hungry. The National Catholic 
Rural Life Conference believes that the demands of justice and charity are 
clearly and urgently here. On very few issues do the dictates of our con- 
science and of our self-interest coincide as strongly as here. Frankly, when 
we hear that our accumulated food stocks are called a “cross” and a “plague,” 
we have a feeling that someone must be mad. God has provided the resources ; 
human ingenuity and sweat have been applied to them, and we have produced 
an abundance. We have the opportunity of using this abundance to fulfill 
the deepest requirements of justice and charity. 

The current policy recommendations of the National Catholic Rural Life 
Conference state, as follows: 

“Never before in history has a nation found itself so blessed with plenty. 
In fact, so great has been our productivity in agriculture and in industry 
that some have begun to express fear that the very flood of goods will swamp 
us. 

“Such fears and timidity we cannot accept. We are convinced that at this 
time in history Almighty God in His providence has given us the opportunity 
to enjoy prosperity so that we can share it. We believe that our very abun- 
dance confronts us with a moral challenge and a responsibility we cannot ignore. 

“The fact that food is available in abundance means nothing unless those 
who need it are able to obtain it. At least several million American families 
have incomes so low that they cannot maintain an adequate diet. We suggest, 
therefore, that a food distribution plan would help bring better nutrition to 
these families and at the same time would create a greater market for farm 
products.” 

One final comment: 

The National Catholic Rural Life Conference, in addition to its urgent recom- 
mendation that our abundant food stocks be made available to those who need 
them, is seriously concerned with the method by which this is to be done— 
that it be in accord with human dignity. For this reason we favor the general 
approach that has been embodied in Senator Aiken’s food allotment plan, and 
we hope that the committee will direct serious attention to this procedure 
there outlined. 
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HOvUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., April 8, 1958. 
Hon. Victor L. ANFUSO, 
Member of Congress, New House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


DEAR COLLEAGUE: On April 16 and 17 the committee of which you are chair- 
man will be holding hearings on the food stamp plan. 

The Honorable Louis C. Miriani, mayor of Detroit, Mich., has contacted 
me regarding the satisfactory results which have been and could be accomplished 
through the use of the food stamp plan. 

Enclosed for your perusal is a copy of the letter which the mayor sent to the 
President on this matter. 

Thanking you for your consideration and recommending favorable action, 
Tam 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN LESINSEI, 
Member of Congress. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D. C. 


Mr. PRESIDENT: Since January 1955, the city of Detroit, through its department 
of public welfare, has been engaged in distributing surplus food commodities 
to its needy citizens. These include not only families receiving public assistance 
but other needy individuals, including those receiving unemployment compensa- 
tion benefits, other forms of social security and retirement benefits, and those 
temporarily unemployed. 

In the month of February 1958 we distributed 120 tons of surplus foods to 
20,946 families, representing 70,758 persons. Because 12.5 percent of the labor 
force in this area is unemployed, the number of persons receiving commodities in 
the ensuing months will materially increase. 

It is our considered opinion that the most intelligent manner of distributing 
surplus food commodities is for the Federal Government to reestablish the food- 
stamp plan which worked so satisfactorily heretofore. 

The distribution system presently available to us is a most complicated and 
cumbersome one. It involves placing the deportment of public welfare in the 
food business and removes food distribution from the normal channels of busi- 
ness. Commodities are shipped to our warehouse in the city of Detroit, at which 
point it is necessary to provide storage, refrigeration, packaging, delivery to 
130 retail outlets, ete. 

Between the years 1939 and 1943, when surplus commodities were available to 
our citizenry, we utilized a system established by the Federal Government which 
was commonly referred to as the food-stamp plan. Under this plan, relief agen- 
cies were permitted to distribute stamps to eligible persons who, in turn, re 
deemed the stamps at any retail outlet of their choice. This plan relieved the 
relief agencies of the needless costly expense of duplicating established food 
distribution systems. 

Furthermore, under this plan practically every retail outlet in the community 
participated, whereas the present plan is materially restricted by the number of 
retail outlets which can be effectively used. 

Under date of June 20, 1955, Hon. Meyer Kestnbaum, Chairman of your Com- 
mission on Intergovernmental Relations, communicated with you regarding this 
matter. At that time, Mr. Kestnbaum submitted his report titled “A Study 
Committee Report on Federal Aid to Welfare.” Included in that report is a ree- 
ommendation relative to the food-stamp plan, an excerpt of which follows: 

“The committee approves a certificate plan and distribution of these commodi- 
ties to individuals through commercial instead of governmental channels. It rec- 
ommends certification by the welfare department on a need basis of persons to re- 
ceive certificates. It further recommends that these certificates for surplus foods 
be in addition to any money grants for which the recipients of certificates are 
eligible under the assistance program.” 

We fully subscribe to the above recommendation of the Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations. We urge you at this time to take the necessary action 
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to reactivate the food-stamp plan in order that we may assist our unemployed t 
the fullest extent and in the most expeditious manner possible. 
Respectfully yours, 
Louis ©. MIrIAnI, Mayor. 


DuLutH AFL-CIO CENTRAL Bopy, 
Duluth, Minn., April 14, 1958. 
Representative VicTER ANFUSO, 
Chairman, Consumer Study Subcommittee of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sim: Our body strongly urges your subcommittee to recommend H. R 
7538, a bill to give food stamps for surplus farm products acquired and the 
farm price-support program to the aged and needy peoples of our country. 

Our body has written to Senators Humphrey and Thye, and our Representa- 
tive John Blatnik in the past, urging such a program rather than have surplus 
foods stored with the attendant expense to the Government. 

Would you please present our views to your subcommittee and oblige. 

Respectfully yours, 
FRANK T. McCau_Ley, 
Recording Secretary 


STATEMENT OF Hon. Cora KNUTSON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
NINTH DISTRICT OF THE STATE OF MINNESOTA 


We have an abundance of food in the United States and the unquestioned 
ability to produce more. At the same time, we have millions of our citizens 
without adequate income to buy the food and clothing they need just to meet 
minimum standards. 

Being a Member of Congress from a farm area familiar with the concern of 
farm families over this paradox, I have given much thought to the solution of 
this compound problem. How to go about getting food to needy United States 
citizens has received much attention in the Congress. This has resulted in many 
bills being introduced to make possible food-stamp plans of one kind or another 
I share the view of those who have preceded me in the introduction of such 
legislation that we need in effect now a food-stamp plan. I have introduced 
a bill, H. R. 7382, which I refer to as the proposed national food-fiber stamp 
plan. Identical bills have been introduced by six of my colleagues in the House, 
evidencing the widespread interest which exists in this approach to helping 
low-income consumers, farmers, and the main street food and clothing merchant. 

The legislation will help low-income consumers because it provides for addi- 
tional purchasing power from them to be used for food and fiber products. 

The legislation will help farmers because it answers the question farm families 
are asking about increasing consumption. Housewives on farms have expressed 
particular interest. They not only want their own families well fed but they 
see the value of all families having access to an abundance of good food. 

The legislation will help the main-street merchant because it increases the 
purchasing power for both food and fiber products of their lowest consuming 
customers. 

Simply stated, the legislation augments the purchasing power of all families 
and individuals receiving public assistance—Federal, State, or local. These 
needy families receive public-assistance payments too low to assure proper food 
and clothing. 

The legislation specifically provides that stamps would be in addition to 
their current monthly assistance benefit. Stamps are redeemable at retail 
stores for food or fiber products made from agricultural commodities designated 
as “surplus” by the Department of Agriculture. In turn, the stamps may be 
redeemed by the retail merchant through designated banking institutions. 

This utilization of existing channels of trade would greatly augment the 
direct distribution of surplus commodities as presently conducted by the Depart 
ment of Agriculture. Costs to the Department of processing, repackaging, trans- 
porting, and handling surplus commodities would be greatly reduced. As to 
administration of the national food-fiber stamp plan, again the procedure is 
simple. 

The Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare is given responsibility for 
overall administration and the Secretary of Agriculture is given the respon- 
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sibility for designating each month the agricultural commodities with respect 
to which supplies exceed demand to such an extent as to depress the market 
price below the parity price. 

Authority is given the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare to provide 
for the redemption of food-fiber stamps. For this purpose the Secretary shall 
designate banking institutions at which stamps are redeemable by retail sellers 
of food and fiber and fiber products. Payment may be made by these banking 
institutions to holders of stamps either in cash or by credit to a demand deposit. 

Banking institutions accepting surplus food-fiber certificates may present to 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare or to such other agency as the 
Secretary may designate, evidence of deposit with them of surplus food-fiber 
stamps together with appropriate vouchers. This shall be considered as com- 
plete documentation for payment. Provision is made in the legislation to ad- 
vance funds to banks when necessary to provide for redemption of stamps and 
to pay banking institutions for services rendered. 

Eligibility for stamps is left to the persons best able to determine need—wel- 
fare assistance officials who are administering present programs of assistance 
under titles I, IV, X, and XIV, of the Social Security Act and other welfare 
officials administering programs financed by States and their political subdivi- 
sions. For this latter program all that is required is that the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare enter into agreements with the State or local 
welfare or public-assistance agency, under regulations to be prescribed by him. 

It will require expenditure of Federal funds. I am convinced that it is con- 
structive use of Federal funds. The cost, for example, will be substantially less 
than Secretary Benson requested for the soil bank program which approaches 
the problem of oversupply of agricultural commodities negatively—without first 
giving attention to increasing consumption of food and fiber. In my humble 
judgment the utilization of our food and fiber is a better first approach to the 
problem of oversupply. It should not in any event be excluded as a solution to 
the twofold problem of underconsumption and oversupply. I believe that pro- 
duction control and consumption expanding programs should be operated to- 
gether. Otherwise, we may cut our agricultural plant unwisely. 

In sizing up the production job ahead of farmers during the next 20 years, 
economists of the United States Department of Agriculture point out that siz- 
able adjustments may be needed to increase farm output to meet greatly en- 
larged market demands. 

The magnitude and nature of the job has been analyzed by Dr. Glen T. Barton 
and Dr. Robert O. Rogers, agricultural economists of USDA’s Agricultural Re- 
search Service, in the publication Farm Output—Past Changes and Projected 
Needs (USDA AIB No. 162). 

They predict that there will be about 210 million persons in the United States 
to feed and clothe in 1975—a fourth more than the 165 million in mid-1955. 
Based on that and other assumptions, the USDA economists see a need for one- 
third more agricultural products in 1975 than in 1951-53. We must give at- 
tention in the relatively short interim before 1975 to increasing consumption, 
to maintaining our agricultural plant, and to progress toward meeting the food 
needs of a few years ahead. 

No human being in his right mind would think of depriving another human 
being of enough air to breathe. Nor are there many among us who would de- 
prive a fellow human being of enough water to quench his thirst, whether he had 
any money to pay for it or not. 

In this potentially happy situation, there is every reason to adopt as a basic 
national premise that no one within our borders shall lack the food for good 
nutrition. The legal concept here is that we as a Nation are now in a position 
to assert a new right in the constitutional Bill of Rights—the right of each in- 
dividual to enough of the right foods for adequate nutrition irrespective of 
whether the individual has the ability or opportunity to earn the purchasing 
power required to obtain enough of the right foods. 

The central point here is that we as a Nation have now progressed to the 
place where we safely can, and morally should, lay side the John Smith prin- 
ciple of national life. No longer must our role be “he who does not work shall 
not eat,” as vital and useful as that principle was in an earlier stage of our his- 
tory. Now we must learn to live with abundance. Our halting efforts in that 
direction seems to indicate that the process of learning to live with abundance 
is almost as painful psychologically for a few in the population as the attempt 
to live with scarcity was physically painful for many in the population. 
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It is now more than 15 years ago that a few timid experiments were made by 
the United States Department of Agriculture in the operation of the food-stamp 
plan. This activity had to be dropped owing to scarcities brought on by World 
War II. But the idea did not die. It has lived on in the food allotment bills 
introduced in each new session of the Congress by the distinguished former 
chairman of the Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. He reintro- 
duced the bill (S. 483) during the last session, with cosponsors Humphrey and 
Young. 

The essence of the Aiken-Humphrey-Young approach is that any person within 
the boundaries of this United States can calculate 40 percent of his income, 
however low it might be, take it down to the post office, or some other designated 
place, and purchase from his Government enough stamps or coupons to enable 
him to buy an adequate diet for himself and his family at any grocery store. 

It is estimated that 6.2 million families and 2.4 million individuals would 
participate in this plan and that its cost would be about $1.7 billion. 

My bill, H. R. 7382, differs only in degree and mechanics from the Aiken- 
Young-Humphrey bill. The principle is the same. Under H. R. 7382 and other 
identical bills the following number of persons would receive $10 per month 
in food-fiber stamps. The number eligible is based on information obtained from 
the Social Security Administration, Bureau of Public Assistance, for February 
1958. 
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In addition to the numbers indicated above, there are about a million other 
persons who conceivably could qualify under section 5 of H. R. 7382. This 
number would be the persons receiving assistance from States or their political 
subdivisions and persons whom the State welfare or public assistance agency 
might certify as being eligible for food certificates. 
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The grand total of persons to receive food certificates is an estimate, of course. 
The total number eligible would depend largely on the number of persons certi- 
fied outside of titles I, IV, X, and XIV of the Social Security Act. 

H. R. 7382 clearly does not reach all persons and families who would buy 
more food and fiber products if they had additional purchasing power. It does 
not reach all the needy families and individuals in the United States. It does, 
however, give assistance to the persons and families at the very bottom of the 
economic ladder. This is the very minimum effort to help the needy in this 
Nation. Can we afford to do less for the needy of this Nation? 

It should be clear for the record that I do not visualize this national food-fiber 
stamp plan as being a pilot program or being set up in 2 or 3 cities on an experi- 
mental basis. There is full justification for a sfull-scale national program to help 
the needy persons who are eligible under the provisions of H. R. 7382. 

All farm operator families would benefit from the program because every 
dollar of food and fiber subsidy would increase the market demand for farm- 
produced commodities. In addition, those farm families eligible under the plan 
would benefit directly as participants in the food stamp program itself. 

Farm families overwhelmingly support enactment of the food stamp or similar 
program. They are convinced of its desirability not only because of the influence 
it would have on increased farm incomes. Farmers are convinced that food 
subsidies to low-income consumers are morally right on two counts: 

1. Farmers believe that to allow farm productive capacity or produced food 
to be idle or to go to waste if there are hungry people who need it is morally 
wrong if this can be prevented in some manner that will not bankrupt farmers 
in the process. 

2. Farmers believe that everybody in America ought to have enough to eat 
even though they are unable for some reason to earn enough income to pay for it 

While it is reported that “more women than men voted for the food stamp 
idea,” it is clear that men as well as women are in favor. 
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The magnitude of the direct benefits of the program to low-income consumers 
will be proportionate to cost in Government expenditures. In addition, the in- 
direct economic benefits of the program are such that, in addition to the un- 
debatable human benefit to the low-income consumers involved, Federal tax re- 
ceipts from increased national income of farmers, food handlers, and the general 
economy will more than pay for the cost of the program. 

The upshot of the situation is this: Higher income families can provide by 
public programs enough food to eliminate malnutrition due to low incomes and 
come out ahead economically. By helping others, we help ourselves. 

Mr. Anruso. Mr. Paarlberg, I just want to ask you one more ques- 
tion, which has been called to my attention : 

Did you state that the cost of distributing food under a stamp 
program would be about $100 a person ¢ 

Mr. Paarzpere. I think this is Mr. Davis’ figure. 

I think it would depend, of course, on what kind of commodities 
were offered. 

Mr. Davis. The $100 was based upon the difference between what 
our 1955 consumer purchases studies showed the low-income group 
was actually spending for food per person, and what the next highest 
income group was spending. ‘The difference was about $2 a week 
and that was based on bringing what they are normally spending up 
to about what they would spend if they had the money. 

Mr. Wetts. If I may interject a year. 

Mr. Paarteerc. Well, I think it would depend on what commodi- 
ties were made available to them and what restrictions were placed 
on the purchasing and how high up you intend to lift the nutritional 
scale. 

The CHatrman. Now, Mr. Secretary, I want to thank you for the 
time that you have taken in bringing these matters to our attention 
and for having all of these estimable and valuable assistants with you 
this morning. 

I do wish to say this: 

That we are under pressure in this committee to report some kind 
of a bill, and I would appreciate it very much if you could give me 
a draft as soon as possible and any comments you may have on it; 
so that we may take action one way or the other. 

Mr. Paarvperc. We will be happy to be of such service as we can. 

Mr. Davis. If I could ask one question : 

This draft that we are to send to the chairman, is it clear that it is 
to be on the basis of an experimental or a pilot program? 

Mr. Anrvuso. Yes, a pilot program. 

Would you agree with that? 

Mr. Dixon. Yes, a plan for a pilot program. 

Mr. Anruso. Let us have it on that pilot program to start off with. 

Mr. McIntire. May I say I would be perfectly willing to look at it 
without any commitments. 

Mr. Anrvuso. Thank you. 

(Whereupon, at 11:20 a. m., the subcommittee recessed, to recon- 
vene subject to the call of the Chair.) 
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